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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
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Art. I—MUHAMMADAN PHILOSOPHY. 


1.— Documenta philosophiew Arabum. A. Schmoelders. Bonne : 
1836. 


2.—Recherches sur les anciennes traductions d’ Aristotle. Par 
A. Jourdain. Paris: 1843. 


T must be owned that it is now somewhat late in the day to 
| offer a review of the books named at the head of this page ; 
but perhaps the comparative rarity of the books themselves, at 
any rate in this country, and the interest of the information they 
contain, may be considered to furnish a valid excuse for reverting 
to them so many years after their publication. 

Gibbon, following Pocock and others, has narrated the leading 
circumstances of that remarkable renaissance of Greek philosophy 
which took place amongst the Muhammadans in the eighth cen- 
tury of our era—the second of the Flight—and how this 
resuscitated philosophy, following in the wake of victorious Islam, 
found asecond home in Spain, and thence spread through the 
schools of Western Europe, giving a new stimulus and bent to the 
intellectual life of our ancestors; but it has remained for sub- 
sequeut enquirers to fill up the details of the narrative ; to trace 
the exact dates at which, and the channels whereby the documents 
of Greek philosophy found their way into Arabic, to specify the 
particular Greek works which were so translated, to determine 
the amount of progress made by the Muhammadans in philosophy 
and estimate its influence on their literature and theology ; to 
fix the exact share which the Muhammadans had in introducing 
philosophy to Europe ;—finally to estimate the amount and cha- 
racter of their influence on European thought. 

It has been said that it is the work of one age to put questions, 
andof another to find the answers to them; and it must be admitted at 
the outset that the time has not yet come at which anything ap- 
proaching to exhaustive answers to all these questions can be given. 
As Dr. Schm@élders often warns us, materials for a full account 
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2 Muhammadan Philosophy. 


of Muhammadan philosophy are not yet available ; and more- 
over the knowledge of the materials which exist, and the ability 
to draw correct inferences from them, are seldom found united, 
“To follow the mere Arabic scholar,” says Professor Maurice, 
“ who has no knowledge of philosophy, is unsafe, for he may over- 
“ Jook shades of meaniug and put a popular sense upon technical 
“words which would often lead us into gross misrepresentations, 
“ To follow the modern interpreter who comes armed with all the 
“ philosophical apparatus of the last hundred years is more unsafe 
“ still, for he reads himself into the old times and finds Kant 
“or Schelling in Alfarabi or Avicenna.” Dr. Schmélders how- 
ever, seems, as far as we can judge, to combine a knowledge of 
Arabic with a competent insight into the mysteries of philosophy ; 
aud his conclusions, of which we proceed to give an account, would 
therefore appear to be thorough'y trustworthy. The above remarks 
have more especial reference to the questions regarding the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Muhammadans, and their historical ante- 
cedents and consequents in Greece and in Western Europe respec- 
tively, to the elucidation of which Dr. Schmdlders has more parti- 
cularly addressed himself. M. Jourdain’s labours are chiefly 
devoted to ascertain the dates at which the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle’s works became known in Western Europe ; and he may 
be said to have fairly exhausted that branch of the discussion. 

The knowledge of the Greek language seems never to have been 
wholly extinct in Asia, from the time of Alexander’s conquests 
and the establishment of the Seleukian and Baktrian empires 
down to the era of the Abbaside Khalifs. Points of contact 
between Asia and Europe were constantly recurring; in the wars 
of the Parthian Arsacidze with Rome; in those of the Sassanian 
kings Shapur, Bahram, Kobad, and Khosré, with the Emperors 
Julian, Theodosius, Justinian, and Heraclius; in the various 
settlements of the Nestorian Christians throughout Mesopotamia,* 
Persia, and Khorassan ; in the Episcopal seats at Mosul, Nisibis, 
and Seleukia ; in the resort of Greek Philosophers and Physicians to 
the courts of Nushirvan and Khosrai Parviz, and to Arabia. ‘The 
existence of a widespread knowledge of the Greek language in 
Asia is further proved by the inscriptions on the Baktrian coins, 
by the parallel Greek and Pehlevi rock inscription at Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam, ascribed by De Sacy and Haug to Ardeshir Babegan, the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty (226 A.D), and by the prohi- 
bition of the use of Greek in public documents by the Khalif 
Walid. But it was not till the eighth century of our era that 
Greek philosophy was studied by the Arabs. Jourdain’s account of 
this is to the following effect :— 





* Redekiiuste Persiens, p. 2. 
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Muhammadan Philosophy. 3 


Down to the period of the fall of the Ommiad Khalifs (about. 
750 A.D.) the learning of the Arabs was, as we know from Abul 
Faraj, confined to an acquaintance with the laws of grammar and 
prosody, and with the motions of the heavenly bodies. But when 
the descendants of Abbas came to the throne a remarkable change 

took place, and the unprecedented spectacle was seen of a people 
who had hitherto lived only to fight and to propagate their faith 
devoting themselves all at once to the cultivation of the sciences, 
and literature. The cause of this change is to be sought for in 
the manner in which the Abbaside dynasty established itself on 
the throne. During the rule of the Ommiads, the descen- 
dants of Abbas had found an asylum in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Khorassan, where they passed thetr time in religicus and 
literary pursuits. In these countries, they came into contact 
with the Nestorians whose schools were then in a most flourishing 
state, being attended by many natives of Persia, a country whose 
people have always shown a strong taste for the subtleties of 
metaphysics and for scientific discussions. ‘In Baktria,’ says Von 
Hammer,* ‘ and in Transoxiana the sciences and arts were never 
‘strangers, and from times most ancient to the latest the lands 
‘on this and on that side the Oxus were a favourite abode of the 
‘sciences and of their admirers. ‘The great cities of Bamian, 
‘ Balkh, Merv, and Bukhara were so many foci of culture, * * * * 
‘Herein the spirits of East- and West came into contact, and 
‘hence Greek science became as much at home in Persia as Persian 
‘luxury at Constantinople.’ 

‘ Jourdain continues his account in the following words :— 

‘The standard of the house of Abbas was first planted in Kho- 
‘rassan ;-an army mainly composed of Persians, including the 
‘Barmekides and other noble families of Baktria, advanced 
‘triumphantly to the Euphrates, and the Ommiads beaten at all 
‘points at length yielded the throne tothe children of Abbas. 
‘These remembering’ their long exile in Persia, and the aid 
‘given by Persians in their struggles for the throne, summoned men 
‘of that country to share in the dignities of the empire, and ac- 
‘quired imperceptibly their manners and tastes, The Nestorians 
‘came in for their share of the favour accorded to the Persians. 
‘The Abbaside Kbalifs became as partial to them as they were 
‘inimical to all other Christian sects, whom they regarded as 
‘spies and emissaries of the Greek emperors. In fact the Nesto- 
‘rians possessed many useful accomplishments not to be found in 
‘their co-religionists. They were very skilful physicians, well 
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* Sir J. Malcolm found a colony said to have been settled there for 
of forty Nestorian families who had _ thirteen centuries, History of Persia 
a pastor and a small church at ii. 390. 
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4 Muhammadan Philosophy. 


‘versed in mathematics and astronomy and also enjoyed the 
‘reputation of being learned in astrology, an art for which all the 
‘earlier Abbaside Khalifs seem to have had a great fancy. Alman- 
‘sur, who had passed half his life in Persia, made Khalid the Bar- 
‘mekide his Vizier, and, as soon as his throne seemed firmly estab- 
‘lished, undertook the task of enrichivg his language with the 
‘ scientific treasures of the Greeks. His worthy successors, Harun 
‘ar Rashid, who was educated by Yahya the Barmekide, and Al 
‘Mamun, who was educated in Khorassan under the care of Jafir, 
‘ worked with the same ardour to enlighten the Arabs, and thus in 
‘less than a century the greater part of the scientific wealth of 
‘the Greeks passed into the language of the Koran.” 

It is a disputed question whether the Greek books were for the 
most part translated directly into Arabic, or first into Syriac and 
thence into Arabic. Jourdain is of opinion that some were trans- 
lated directly from Greek and others through intermediate Sy- 
riac versions. Schmdlders inclines to the former view, observing 
that most of the translators employed were Nestorians, who are 
known to have possessed a knowledge of Greek. 

Ibn Khaldun mentions that the first book translated was the 
elements of Euclid by Hejaj Yusuf in the reign of -Al Mansur, the 
founder of Bagdad, “ the city of peace,” about 760 A.D. Abul 
Faraj says that the works of Hippokrates and Galen were translated 
by John, son of Massavia, under Harun and Mamun. Of Mamun the 
same author says .—‘‘ He completed the work begun by his grand- 
‘ father, Mansur, and, resolved to seek science in its own home, he de- 
‘sired the kings of Greece to send him all their philosophical books, 
‘and when they came, he sought out competent translators and 
‘had accurate versions of them made.” Mamun instituted colleges of 
translators, John, son of Massavia being placed at the head of 
the translators from Greek, and Mahom over the Persian transla- 
tors. Aristotle, the “ Master of those who know,” occupied a large 
number of translators whose names are given by D’Herbelot. 
His writings had long been familiar to the Nestorians, who had 
availed themselves of arms drawn from his arsenal to combat the 
decisions of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. Honain and 
his son, Isaac, were among the first who translated Aristotle. The 
former is said to have-lived in Greece some years, and there can 
therefore be no doubt that his versions and probably his son’s as well 
were made directly from the Greek. D’Herbelot, however, men- 
tions a statement that the ‘Topics’ were first translated into Syriac 
by Isaac, and thence into Greek by Jahia bin Aidi. Hobaish, a rela- 
tion of Honain, Alkindi, Costa bin Luca, and Thabit bin Corrah 
were other noted translators. 

We may say, speaking generally, that the period of translation 
of Greek works into Arabic lasted from towards the close of the 
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eighth century, to the early part of the tenth century ; though, 
of course, the process did not then come entirely to an end, as 
Averroes in the twelfth century is said to have made another ver- 
sion of all Aristotle’s works. During this period it would appear 
that nearly all the principal works of the Greek philosophers, 
mathematicians, astronomers, and medical writers were translated 
into Arabic. 

D’Herbelot gives the names of some fifty works of Aristotle as 
having been translated. Amongst them we find not only the 
Poetic, Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, De Animd, his- 
tory of animals, and the various treatises of the Organon, but 
also treatises on pleasure, justice, friendship, relation, &c,, which, 
though no longer extant, are mentioned by Diogeoes Laertius, and 
others on agriculture, medicine, theology,* &c., which were pro- 
bably compositions of iater Peripatetic and Neoplatonist writers, 
containing, perhaps, some ‘waters drawn from the inexhaustible 
‘ well of Aristotle, but in vessels made by others.’ 

In medicine the Arabs had the works of Hippokrates on hu- 
mours, symptoms, epidemics, (Abidima) hemorrhoids, cupping 
and bleeding, &c., and those of Galen on maladies, fevers and 
remedies, 

In mathematics the Elements (Astacsat), Data and Geometry 
of Euclid, the Spherics of Theodosius and Menelaus, the Problems 
of Diophantus, the-Conic-sections of Apollonius, the works of 
Ptolemy, Aristippus, Autolycus, and Archimedes inclucing . one 
on water clocks, 

Of the later Alexandrian philosophers they had the works of 
Porphyry, including the Jsagoge, those of Alexander Aphrodisius, 
Iamblicus, Proclus, Ammonius, Simplicius, and others. 

In astronomy works attributed to Euclid, Ptolemy, Theodosius, 
Theophilus, Hypsicles, and Hermes Trismegistus, whom they con- 
founded with Enoch (Idris). 

They had, moreover, works on physiognomy ascribed to Aristotle 
and Archigenes, some lineaments of which are probably preserved in 
the curious chapter on physiognomy in the Akhilak-i-Muhsini, 
the Geography and Syntaxis Magna (Al Megiste) of Ptolemy, a 
work on botany by Dioscorides, one on chemistry attributed to 
Ammonius,}+ and the Gospel of Barnabas. 

None of the Greek poets, historians, or orators seem to have been 
translated into Arabic, and the knowledge of Latin literature poss- 





* There is a Latin version of this of plants. Simia from the Arabic 
by Petrus Nicolaus, made-from an Sam (a vein of metal) is the art 
Arabic translation by one Abenama. which deals with preparation of mi- 

+ Chymia, according to the Arabs, nerals and extraction of metallic 
was Invented by Chiron the Centaur, bases and was, as the Arabs say, in- 
and deals with the essencesaud juices vented by Ammounius.—D’/erbelot. 
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essed by the Muhammadans seems to have been very slight. 
But Pliny (Balinas) and Cicero (Ifsikar Atlias) are sometime 

uoted, besides some writers who have not been identified guch 
as Tutianus and Abrusan., 

‘he numerous Greek words imbedded in Arabic indicate the 
extensive knowledge of Greek authors prevailing in Asia; eg , 
asterlab, chymia, canun, eb/is (diabolos), zonnar, huiole, sinud, &e., 
and the vast number of purely ecclesiastical terms which might be 
added to this list shows unmistakeably the great influence exer- 
cised by the Nestorians in conveying the kuowledge of Greek 
to the Muhammadans. | 

This brings us to the third subject of enquiry mentioned at the 
commencement of this article, namely, the progress made by the 
Muhammadans in philosophy, and its influence on their literature 
and theology. 

To begin with logic. Dr. Schmdlders gives a Latin versien 
of a poem on logic by Avicenna, or to give him his correct name 
Abu Ali Ibn Sina of Balkh, who lived from 944 to 1033 A.D. With 
this poem may be compared the summary given iv the Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects, written by Abul Fathel 
Muhammad Sharastani of Klorassan, who lived A.D. 1086 to 
1155,—* the Shamsiya or ‘ Ecliptic ’ composed by a disciple of 
Nasir-ud-Din Tusi, translated into English by Dr. Sprenger,—and 
the Kitab Soghra wa Kobra, which may be styled the Persian Aldrich, 
J’o all these the general remark applies that they are concise in the 
extreme, and would be unintelligible toa tyroin logic without 
copious explanations. The same definitions and the same hackneyed 
examples recur over and over again. Taking the poem of Avicen- 
na asa sample, we find first an exordium wherein Logic is defined 
after the Greek commentators as ‘an instrument showing the way 
to attain truth.’ Then follow two sections on simple words, and 
the five heads of predicables, taken entirely from the Jsagoge of 
Porphyry, the explanations given being purely realistic. In the 
Soghra we find an indication that the nominalist view was not 
unknown, in the assertion of the author that ‘ there is no doubt 
that these predicables are realities (m’ant) and not words merely. ’ 
Then follows a section on the ten Predicaments which is simply a 
brief summary of the fourth chapter of Aristotle’s Categories, illus- 
trated so scantily as to be barely intelligible. It ends with the 
words, ‘These be the ten predicaments (maculut), and praise 
be to God for his bounty.” The next section on propositions cov- 
denses into 37 verses, the substance of the whole Pert Hermeneius, 
and hence, as Schmolders says, is an explanation ratber of the 
terms used, than of what they mean. The doctrines of the 





* There is a German translation by Professor Haarbriicker of Halle. 
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quantity, quality, and modality of propositions, and likewise those 
of opposition and conversion are treated in the same summary 
way, only two of the four kinds of opposition mentioned by Aris- 
totle being given. The author next treats categorical syllogisms 
according to the Prior Analytics. It is worthy of note that Avi- 
cenna gives only three figures, which proves that he followed Aris- 
totle and not Galen, as Averroes and most of the Arabians did. 
I'he Kitab Soghra-wa-Kobra gives all four figures, and uses the 
letters Alif, Be and Jim to denote the three terms, and from 
the use of these three particular letters, it may probably be 
ivferred that the Arabian logicians, who first used these symbols, 
copied from some Greek commentators, who used the first three 
letters of the Greek alphabet for the same purpose. Another 
curious thing is that the Arabians place the major 
premiss after the minor; which is, perhaps, more in accord- 
ance with the natural order of thought, than the other method. 
The general rules of the Syllogism as to the distribution ef the 
middle term, &c., are given with “singular brevity.” In his sec- 
tion on the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms, Avicenna 
follows Eudemus and Theophrastus. The poem concludes with 
sections on axioms, demonstration, and definition, taken from the 
Posterior Analytics. The only invention in logic ascribed to the 
Arabians is that of the distinction of first and second intentions, 
which Mansel says is found in Averroes, but does not occur in the 
treatises under notice. It was one of the scholastic distinctions 
which especially tickled Rabelais’ fancy. He suggested the ques- 
tion, Utrum chimera bonbinans in vacuo comedere posset se- 
cundas intentiones and the latest Oxford logical luminaries, 
Whately and Mansel, are at issue as to what it means.* 

In metaphysics Schmdldeis gives versions of two works by 
Abu Nasr-al Farabi, of Farab, now Otrar, in Turkistan, who lived 
A.D. 900—950. The first is a short treatise on the ‘ matters neces- 
sary to be known before studying Aristotle,’ which is composed 
entirelyfrom treatises with the same title by Ammonius, Simplicius, 
Philoponus and others, It is an introduction to Aristotle treating 
of the various Greek schools of philosophy, of the names of Aris- 
totle’s works and of the end of philosophy which is defined after. 
Plato to be ‘The becoming like to God as far as human in- 
firmity will permit.’ 

The ‘‘ Sources of questions ” is another treatise by Alfarabi on 
ontology or metaphysics proper. It begins with sections on the 
principles of knowledge and the la-vs of thought taken entirely from 
Aristotle. Then follows a demonstration of the existence of pure 
being, which according to Schmdlders is one of great moment in the 





“The Shamsiya is much fuller but still over brief. 
than the other treatises mentioned, 
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history of philosophy, since it is no other than the very argument 
which Albertus Magnus took to himself the credit of inventing. 
Alfarabi having attained to the conception of pure being, the 
serene and remote unity, void of thought and will and purged of 
all connection with matter, comes next to the question how the 
material world originated, how a Deity so restricted and limited. 
by abstraction and immutability, can be reconciled with the activity 
and contact with matter necessary to explain creation. This 
question he answers by one form of the widespread theory of 
‘hypostases. The Desatir says, God created primarily the 
Supreme intelligence, this produced the Secord intelligence with 
the primitive soul and body, the Second intelligence brought forth 
the Third and the corresponding heavenly sphere with its soul 
and body, and so on down to the Tenth intelligence, namely, that 
of human reason. Similarly Philo, mixing probably this ancient 
Magian doctrine with Christian phraseology, taught that God 
being incomprehensible and inaccessible, an intermediate 
existence was necessary between him and the world, and this was 
the Word ;—first, the Word as pure thought, and then as thought 
realised, 7.¢., the material universe. Another form of this doctrine 
is found in what is called the Alexandrian trinity—unity, 
intelligence, and last the universal soul which is the cause of all 
activity and life. To this last Neoplatonist form of the doctrine is 
obviously affiliated that set forth by Alfarabi. First proceeds from 
pure being the First intellect, thence the Second intellect and the 
universal soul so often mentioned by the Sufi poets. From this arise 
the heavenly spheres, the four elements, the various forms of life, 
vegetable, animal, rational, and all the qualities of the material uni- 
verse, Thiscosmogony, or sometbing very like it, is also found in the 
notices of the religions of the philosophers and of the Sufis in the 
Dabistan. ‘The doctrine of the First intelligence was sanctified 
to Muhammadans by the Koranic text, ‘ The first being which 
God created was intelligence; ’ and they identified the soul of the 
Second intelligence with their prophet Muhammad. Alfarabi’s 
treatiseends with two chapters on psychology taken from Aristotle’s 
De Animd, with some Neoplatonist and Muhammadan additions of 
no great moment. Another notice of the soul or vital principle is 
found in the first part of the Akhlak-i-Nasiri written by the 
celebrated Nasirudin of Tus in Khorassan, who lived from 1200 
to 1273; wherein it is worthy of note that the word “ metaphysics” 
is translated directly from the Greek as bad at tabia, an expres- 
sion which sorely exercises the Calcutta commentator. 

We have good samples of the Muhammadan treatises on moral 
philosophy in the Akhlak-i-Nasiri just mentioned ; and in the 
Akblak-i-Julali of Jani Muhammad Asaad written in the fifteenth 
century, of which there is an English translation, 
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Of both these it may be said that they are simply Greek moral 
philosophy in a Muhammadan dress. Citations from the Ethics 
and the Politics meet us at every page. As might be expected, 
the older of the two preserves more of the features of Aristotle ; and 


the later contains a freer admixture of texts from the Koran, 


verses from the poets, and Sufidoctrines, “ the prelibations of those 
who look behind the veil.” The Akhlak-i-Nasiri is a more purely 
philosophical treatise ‘independent of consonance with or discrepance 
‘from Particular dogmas and opinions.’ The Akhlak-i-Julali has 
more of a didactic, religious and “ practical” character, The general 
scheme of both works is the same. Each contains three parts, 
the first based on the Ethics, the second on the Economics, and the 
third on the Politics of Aristotle. The first part of the older treatise 
is said to have been composed immediately from an Arabic work 
named Kitab-ut-Tiharat of the tenth century, and the second and 
third to be taken from Alfarabi and Avicenna’s commentaries on 
Aristotle. In the first part we meet with all the leading ideas 
of the Ethics, the end io itself, the mean, the doctrine of habits, 
&c. The Akhiak-i-Nasiri describes the end of moral philosophy 
to be ‘to know the best courses of voluntary actions, and the 
‘ methods of shaping human conduct, in such wise as to conduce 
‘to the well-ordering of the affairs of this life and of the next, 
‘and to ensure that attainment of perfection which is man’s end.’ 
It is worthy of note how in this passage the purely philosophical 
view of Aristotle is blended with the religious view of man’s 
‘end.’ Aristotle took hisidea of the end probably from the un- 
conscious striving after perfection manifested in physical things ;— 


‘So from the root, 
‘Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
‘More airy, last the bright consummate flower 
‘Spirits odorous breathes.’ 


As the flower of the field in obedience to the law of its or- 
ganisation, springs and blooms and thus realises its own peculiar 
perfection, so, thought Aristotle, must man consciously set before 
him as an end and object, the attainment of the highest possible 
perfection of human nature, and strive to realise it. According 
tothis view the ‘end’ is something attainable in the present 
life and desirable in and for itself alone. The Akhlak-i-Nasiri 
adopts this view, but adds to it the religious conception of man’s 
‘end’ or destination in the next world. Man is to shape his 
conduct not only so as to perfect his nature in. this life, 
but also so as to attain well-being in the next, Thus the ‘end’ 
is exalted from earth to heaven. It becomes something 
existing for the mind of Ged as well as: for the mind of man, 

he conceptions of the ‘ chief good,’ and happiness, give way to 
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those of duty and obligation ; and philosophy becomes the hand- 
maid of religion. Passing to the Akhlak-i-Julali, we find that the 
religious view entirely predominates i in that work. The end ’ of 
mun is defined to be the ‘ vicegerence of God on earth ;’ and moral 
philosophy ‘the therapeutics of the soul,’ is the science which 
teaches men how to discharge this ‘ trust’ in a worthy manner. 
The doctrine of the “ méan” re-appears mixed up with a lot 
of Platonist associations. In the Philebus Socrates dwells on the 
‘ goddess of the limit’ who preserves the balance of health in 
the human body, harmony in music, temperature in climates, and 
moderate virtue amidst the wildly contending passions of the 
human breast. And curiously enough, though the Philebus was 
never translated into Arabic, this very same association of ideas 
re-appears in the Akhlak-i-Julali. ‘There is one and the same 
‘ principle,’ says the author, ‘ which if prevailing in the attempted 
‘ particles of the elements is equipoise of temperament, if in tones 
‘is pure and delightful harmony, if apparent in the gestures is 

‘grace, if observable in language is eloquence and rhetoric, if 
‘created in the limbs is beauty, if in the mentai qualities is equity, 
‘of this principle the soul is enamoured wherever it harbours,’ 

The virtues are classed not according to Aristotle's list but 
under the four cardinal heads. Many of Aristotle’s definitions are 
reproduced, and many purely religious virtues are added. such as 
piety, faith, &c., especially in the Akhlak-i-Julali. In the descrip 
tion of magnanimity it is said, ‘the last foible to evacuate the 
heads of the faithful is the love of place’,—a commonplace of the 
schuols re-produced in Milton’s “ last infirmity of noble minds.” 
And other passages might be quoted which have passed through 
the works of schoolmen into Shakspeare and other dramatists, 

The first part closes with chapters on the cure of mental diseases, 
a subject which we know from Cicero and Horace to have exercised 
the attention of the Peripatetic and Stoic philosophers whose 
works have not come down to us. 

‘The second and third parts contain like the first many passages 
taken directly from Aristotle, but the general treatment of the 
subject is very different from Aristotle’s manner. There are curi- 
ous disquisitions on etiquette, and on courtly behaviour in the 
presence of kings, an accomplishment much more necessary in 
despotic kingdoms than in the republics of Greece. There is also a 
long disquisition on wives, wherein the authors speak with all 
the “authority and varied experience of polygamists, and noteworthy 
passages on the rate at which the human race increases, the object 
of punishment, the origin of society, the classes in the State, &e. 

Dr. Schmdlders in speaking of the progress made by the Mu- 
hammadans in philosophy remarks that coming as they did, without 
any previous knowledge of philosophy, at once to the study of a 
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erfected system, they could not avoid being copyists and imitators 
of the Greeks. Moreover, they had not the time necessary for 
the elaboration of any great original system, as their philosophical 
empire rose and fell with the same celerity as their political do- 
minion. And they had besides to contend with the difficulties 
caused by imperfect versions of the Greek authors. He cites Tiede- 
mann as paying a very high compliment to the ‘ uncommon 
acuteness ’ displayed by the Arabs in their philosophical discussions, 
and gives as his own opinion that they elaborated and illustrated 
very many of Aristotle’s arguments ; that they even anticipated 
Leibnitz in some of his conclusions, that they waged the celebrated 
controversy of nominalism and realism probably as early as the 
eleventh century when it was started by Roscelin in Europe ; 
and that they were the first inventors of many of the technical 
terms afterwards used by the schoolmen, such as guiditas (mahi- 
at), abstractus (mujarrud), in potentia (bilkuwat), and so on. 

Some idea of the influence of Greek philosophy on Muhummad- 
an speculation may be gathered from the account of the tenets of 
the principal sects in the Dabistan. First we have the Ilahiun or 
Divine philosophers-; divided into the Ashrakin, pure Platonists, and 
Mashayin, Peripatetics or “walkers’’—so-called, says theauthor, from 
following the stirrup of Arastu, when he went to wait on Sekander. 
Then there were the Tabiaiun or physiologists, who seem to have 
heen the atheistic materialists or sensationalists, the Condillacs of 
Muhammadan  pliilosophy: -They taught that the world was 
composed of plhenomena—“ things the objects of the senses ” 
(mahsus), and that there is nothing besides them. On _ the 
other band the Dahriun whilst apparently accepting the 
sensationaligt doctrines of the last, admitted also a future state. 

When these questions were being agitated in the Muhammadan 
literary world, it was inevitable that Muhammadan theology should 
feel the influence of the discussion. At first we find, as might 
have been expected, that the divines tried to ignore the whole 
affair, on the ground that nothing of the kind bad been revealed 
in the Koran. But as time went on, they could not escape the 
contagion. The new philosophical language and distinctions 
afforded them such convenient weapons wherewith to combat the 
objections raised by philosophers, and to crush beresy amongst their 
own class, that it was not in human nature to resist making use of 
them. As Tertullian says,‘ the heretics provoked them to phi- 
losophize.’ The first who carried philosophy into divinity were 
the Mutakallamin or scholastics, and of these it was said by Al 
Shafei that they deserved to be impaled and carried through all 
the tribes of Arabia,-These sectaries are said to have “ mixed the 
true faith with the belief of the Peripatetics.” ‘The science they 
professed (al-Kalam) is defined as a‘ doctrine by which one is 
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renderec capable of confirming the truth of religion by demon- 
stration, and of solving doubts’ and in fact corresponds to the 
‘scholasticism ’ of medizeval Europe, which has been called the 
union of a theological matter with a philosophical method. Under 
their fostering care the religious sects increased and multiplied 
till they reached, or perhaps even exceeded the number of 73, fore- 
told ia the Koran. These debated numerous questions, which are 
grouped under what are called the “four bases,” viz., the attri- 
butes of God and His unity consistent therewith, prédestination, 
the promises and threats, and history and reason. ‘ There is no 
difficulty in theology, says Sir W. Hamilton, ‘ which has not pre- 
viously emerged in philosophy,’ and when we find amongst the 
questions debated by the Muhammadan theologians, such as the 
following, ‘ whether the attributes of God are co-eternal with and 
involved in His essence,’ ‘whether God knows by His essence or by 
His knowledge,’ ‘whether the actions of man are analogous to the 
products of nature, and so on, we cannot but attribute their genesis 
to Greek philosophy. In fact it is impossible that such questions 
could have suggested themselves to minds vacant of the furniture 
of Aristotle and his successors, 

Platonism, or we should rather say Neo Platonism, has a 
singular affinity with some of the mystical doctrines of the Sufis ; 
and the Dabistan mentions an impression that “the belief of the 
pure Sufis is the same as that of the Platonists.” This is proved 
by the occurrence of the doctrine of the First intelligence and 
Supreme soul in both systems.* But whether the Sufis borrowed it 
from the Neoplatonists is a disputed question. Tholuck thinks 
not, and he shews that the name Sufi is not derived from the Greek 
Sophos as Malcolm and others thought. But undoubtedly the 
Sufis studied Greek philosophy, and used it in their writings. For 
instance in a passage of Jelaludin, quoted by Lumsden, we come 
across the axiom of Heracleitus that ‘contraries are congruous, 
though by the way it is wrongly given, and this is made the basis 
of a long mystical argument. 

Down to the last there seems to have been an opposition between 
the philosophers and the divines, pure and simple. Thus even 
as late as 1100 the latter had influence enough to procure the 
condemnation and burning at Cordova of the Ihya Ai Alum, 
the great work of Gazali of Tus who died in 1110; though from 
the account in Sale, it would seem that Gazali was very moder- 
ate in his opinions, and it was said of his great work that were 
Islam destroyed with all its books, it might be recovered in all 
its integrity from the Ihya Al Alum alone.+ ay | 





* Grote traces a steallpstty beween book on Gazali, which unfortunately 
the ideas in the Phzedrus andin Hafiz. is not at hand. 


{7 Dr, Schmolders has written a 
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This brings us to the next question discussed in the works 
under review, namely, what share had the Muhammadans in ‘in- 
(roducing the knowledge of Aristotle to Western Europe? Jour- 
dain sketches the history of the transmission of Arabic learning 
to Spain in the following terms :— 

“The rapid progress of the Abbaside armies compelled the 
“Ommiads to seek an asylum in the remotest parts of the empire. 
“Qne of them escaping by a miracle the general massacre of his 
“family reached, after the most marvellous adventures, the shores 
“of Spain, and was there saluted Khalif. Then commenced for 
“the Ommiads and for the Saracens an epoch equally _ bril- 
“liant in the annals of political and _ literary history. The 
“proud sons of Ommiah who had been conquerors, savages, 
“or fools on the throne of Damascus, appeared to renounce 
“their barbarous manners when transplanted to Spaiv. ‘This 
“change, the result of the influence exercised by the conquered 
“people on their conquerors, turned to the profit of the sciences. 
“ Academies were seen to establish themselves at Cordova, Seville, 
“Granada, Toledo, Xativa, Valencia, in short in nearly all the 
“chief towns under Saracen dominion. The. Spanish Khalifs 
“invited to these academies the most celebrated Arabian 
‘scholars, endowed thein with ample revenues, and presented them 
“with well-filled libraries. But the East was ever regarded as 
“ the well-spring of learning. In thesame way asa Christian 
“scholar, in order to gain a name, had to'visit all the universities 
“ of France, England, and Italy, so the Mussulman scholar of Spain 
“in order to make any pretensions to the title of a profound 
“ philosopher had to leave his native soil, to traverse Africa, to 
“ frequent the schools of Egypt, to reap the harvest of learning in 
“ Syria, at Bagdad, in Persia, and Khorassan. Hence, Spain could 
“not remain in ignorance of the progress made in the sciences in 
“the East. The study of philosophy necessarily advanced with 
“the same rapidity in Spain as in the Eastern provinces; and 
“the works published there quickly passed into the schools of 
“Spain. The most famous Spanish Muhammadan philosophers 
“followed close upon Gazali, Alfarabi and Avicenna. Averroes 
“(Ibn Roshd) who lived after Ali-bin-Ragel, Geber, Azarchel, 
“ Aven Pace, and Jafir Ibn Tufail, died according to the common 
“opinion in 1198 A.D.” 

The old opinion was that the works of Aristotle were unknown 
tothe scholars of Western Europe, till ‘they had learned their 
ignorance from the industry-of the Arabs.’ But this opinion 
was afterwards strongly combated; and Jourdain, who has gone 
most carefully into the evidence for and against it, has come to the 
conclusion that it is not true without considerable modifications 

e has examined the works of the schoolmen and noted the exact 
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dates at which citations from each one of Aristotle’s works 
first make their appearance. Further he has examined the oldest 
Latin versions of Aristotle’s works and decided from internal 
evidence whether they were made from Arabic versions or directly 
from the Greek. Aristotle’s works on logic were, he says, known 
from the Latin versions made by Boéthius in the fifth century, 
Up to the twelfth century the Spanish Musalmans were known 
to European scholars only for their proficiency in mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine ; which subjects were studied in Spain 
as in the East, before philosophy. The Christians commenced the 
study of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Physics, and the Arabian commen- 
taries on logic, about the middle of the twelfth century; in the 
course of which Avicenna, Alfarabi, and Gazali were first translated 
into Latin by Gondisalive, Avendreath a Jew, Gerard of Cremona 
and others, Citations from these works first begin to appear in the 
works of the schoolmen about 1200 A.D.; and by 1272 the eutire 
works of Aristotle had been translated. The taking of Constan- 
tinople in 1203, and the Crusades, introduced many Greek works 
into Western Europe about the same period; and there is no doubt 
that some of them at least were translated directly from the Greek 
into Latin. Amongst those first translated from the Arabic 
were the Physics, Metaphysics, History of animals, plants, and 
meteors; while the De Anima, the Parva Naturalia, Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric were first translated from the Greek, though 
they were subsequently translated over again from Arabic,—and all 
these works were studied with the aid of the Arabian commentaries. 
Cordova alone, it was said, could solve the enigmas of Aristotle ;— 
Solus Aristotelis nodosa volumina novit 
Corduba, et obscuris exprimit illa nodis. 

The Latin version of Avicenna’s works was one of the earliest 
books printed ; and several editions appeared in the course of the 
sixteenth century. The works of Averroes appear to have been first 
translated into Latin by our countryman, Michael Scott, in the thir- 
teenth century ; of whom it was said by Roger Bacon, ‘ Through 
him the philosophy of Aristotle was glorified in the . Western 
sphere. 

2 Finally, we come to the question what was the influence of the 
Arabian philosophers on Kuropean thought, © Professor Maurice 
seems to speak of it as if it had been a sort of religious propagan- 
dism, an effort of Islam against Christendom. But as we have 
seen, the Arabian philosophers as a class were strongly opposed to 
and opposed by the Muhammadan divines ; and there is no more 
ground for ranking Avicenna or Averroes as missionaries of Islam, 
than for claiming the late Mr. Millas a ‘Christian advocate.” Of 
course the earlier students of the Arabian works were: accused of 
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of the Koran. Pope Gerbert* in the tenth century, Adelard of 
Bath, Plato of Tivoli, Alfred de Morlay, Michael Scott and others 
all came in for their share of this opprobrium. But in point of 
fact the influence exercised by the Arabian writings, was not the 
‘nfluence of the Koran but that of Aristotle,—“ the parent of here- 
sies.” ‘I'he process of hilosophizing theology, of treating theo- 


logical subjects in a philosophical manner, had of course com- 
menced'long before the Arab conquest of Spain ; but the increased 


knowledge of Greek philosophy introduced by the Arabs no doubt 
lent a great impetus to this process, and this impetus is the sum 
total of the Arabian influence on Christian theology. That the 
Arabians introduced no specially Muhammadan religious doctrines 
is a proposition which admits of proof very nearly amounting to 
demonstration. In the thirteenth century the Archbishops of 
Paris, the chief seat of scholasticism, put forth two celebrat- 
ed condemnations of the newly introduced Graco-Arabian 
philosophy; and in neither of those is mention made of any Muham- 
madan tenets. ‘I'he propositions condemned related to the Divine 
essence, the nature of angels, the universal intellect, planetary 
influences, the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, the 
sufficiency of morality per se tosecure salvation, and so on,— 
propositions which, we venture to think, would have been equally 
condemned by Abu Hanifa or Al Shafei. Again, in the well- 
kuown lines of Dante it is withthe Greeks and not with Muham- 
mad that the Arabian philosophers are ranked ;— 

“ Orpheus I marked * * * * 

‘“ Galenus, Avicen and him who made, 

“ That commentary vast, Averroes.’ 

The influence of Averroes has been discussed by M. Renan. He 
points out that though the doctrines of Averroes were stoutly com- 
bated by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, it was no spe- 
cially Muhammadan tenet which roused their ire, but the Platonic 
or Alexandrian doctrine of the Anima Mundi; ‘the one com- 
‘mon intelligence, immaterial and immortal, which still pre- 
‘serves its numerical unity though disseminated amongst the 
‘many millions of mankind,’ The schoolmen attacked this pan- 
theistic doctrine because it ignored personal identity and the im- 
mortality of the soul. We of course admit with Hallam that‘ this 
system of Averroes bore an aspect very unfavourable to natural reli- 
gion, * but we maintain this was owing to its philosophical ingre- 
dients, and not at all to any doctrines derived from the Koran. In- 
deed the celebrated Sufi Hosain-al-Balaj was crucified in the year 








* He is said to have been the first As stated before, the Arabian mathe- 
to have studied algebra in the Spanish matics were studied long before Ara- 
schools, aud to have invented a clock, bian philosophy, 
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261 of the Flight for maintaining a pantheistic doctrine somewhat 
similar to this of Averroes.* Iu the thirteenth century the Aver. 
roists were allied with the sceptics, but the name of Averroes wag 
still mentioned with respect even by those who disagreed with his 
doctrines. Thus, Cary says Averroes is alluded to in the following 
passage of the Purgatorio :— 

‘ How babe of animal becomes remains 

‘ For thy considering. At this point more wise 

‘Than thou have erred making the soul disjoined 

‘ From passive intellect. | 

Lord Stanhope, from whom this reference is taken, adds that 

Averroes was not treated quite so honourably by the painters, 
Tn a picture by Andrew Orcagna at Pisa, painted in 1335, there 
is a special bolge reserved for the leaders of mischief, wherein 
Averroes figures side by side with Antichrist and Muhammad. 
Subsequently, however, his reputation seems to have been re-habi- 


Aitated ; and his followers for a long period held supremacy in the 
Catholic university of Padua. But from 1497, when lectures 
/on Aristotle in the original Greek first began to be given at 


Padua, his influence declined; and the last we hear of him is 
that his tenets were condemned by the Lateran Council in 1512. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to ‘give any 
account of the achievements of the Muhammadans in the medical 
and mathematical sciences. But afew words on these subjects 
may, perhaps, not be out of place. 

Lord Stanhope has given an interesting account of the in- 
fluence of the Arabson European medicine. The celebrated 
school of medicine at Salerno is described by Gibbon as ‘ the le- 
gitimate offspring of the Saracens.’ In 1100 the physicians of 
Salerno dedicated a book of medical maxims in Leonine verse 
to the King of England, which continued to enjoy great celebrity 
for many centuries. It was reprinted at Rotterdam in 1649, and 
it is stated in the preface that the Dutch physicians of that time 
had the verses of the Salerno school constantly in their mouths. 
The celebrated ‘Canon’ of Avicenna reigned supreme in all the 
European schools of medicine for several centuries, and was the text 
book in the Universities of Louvain and Montpellier in the reign 
of Louis XIV. A great medical authority of George I’s time 
speaks of it thus; “ Avicenna is fond of multiplying the signs 
‘ of distempers without any reason. He often sets down some for 
‘ essential symptoms which arise merely by accident and have no 
‘immediate connection with the primary disease.’ Many of his 
remedies are in the highest degree fanciful. He recommends 
coral for the gums on account of some occult properties. ‘ Sum- 
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mus est corallus in confortatione gingiva.’ He shares in the 
common belief of his age as to planetary influences, and recom- 
mends the anointing of the weapon which inflicted the wound in 
the hope of healing the wound itself. 

In astronomy the Arabs followed Ptolemy, who, as is well-known, 
explained the movements of the stars by the supposition of crys- 
talline spheres without stint of numbers ;— 

‘ Cycle and epicycle, orb on orb.’ 

On this point, says Lord Stanhope, Averroes greatly to his honour 
forsook his Grecian guide. He argues against Prolemy’s whole 
system of epicycles and eccentrics which he declares to be impos- 
sible. ‘Nature,’ he says, ‘ does nothing in vain, and it is unworthy 
‘a philosopher to suppose that she employs two instruments when a 
‘single one will effect the object in view. It is therefore needful 
‘that there should be a renewed investigation of that genuine 
‘astronomy which rests on natural foundation. In my youth I 
‘hoped that such an investigation might be made by myself. Now 
‘in my old age I despair of it, but still my observations may stir 
‘up some other man to pursue these inquiries in my place.’ 

Astronomy as taught by the Arabs included astrology, according 
to the popular opinion, for which undoubtedly there was some foun- 
dation. Probably all the leading Arabian philosophers shared the 
common belief of their age as to the influence of the planets on 
human destinies, and the course of mundane events; and, like the 
Christians who studied them, were suspected of dabbling in the 
‘black art.’ As we have before mentioned, Pope Gerbert was 
accused of this, as also was Michael Scott. The latter is said to 
have been 

‘ A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame,’ 

No doubt there was a class of low impostors amongst the Arabs 
who assumed the garb of men of science, to cheat the ignorant 
and perpetrate any kind of rascality that might be desired. Sigo- 
no mentions aSpanish Arab who came to Italy with a band of 
“ilm wallas,” as they would say in Bombay, to poison the Em- 
peror Frederick If. Another chronicler of the thirteenth century 
says that Eccelin da Rumano, the tyrant of Padua and Verona, al- 
ways carried about with him an Arab astrologer ‘from Bagdad, 
aspectu et actu alter Balaam.’ 

As to the mathematical-sejences, M. Weepke has shown that 
our figures were known to Boéthius in the fifth century, having 
probably been introduced from India through Egypt; and that 
the figures used by the Arabs when they conquered Spain were of 
& somewhat different form. He thinks, therefore, that they adopted 
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the figures they found in use in Spain, instead of having been 
the first to introduce them. Similarly, Dr. Hutton in one of 
his mathematical tracts comes to the conclusion that the dis. 
coveries of the Arabs in algebra have been rather overrated, 
having been mostly anticipated by the problems of Diophantus, 
They carried algebra as far as quadratic equations, but seem to 
have had no conception of the utilities ofthe art. In the algebra of 
Muhammad-bin-Musa, translated in the Oriental Translation Fund 
series, the only use made of equations is to ,solve questions 
of division of property amongst heirs—questions which look very 
intricate in the involved statements of the Sirajya and. the English 
reproductions of Macnaghten and Baillie, but which, as Mr. 
Ramsay has shown, are easily soluble by the rules of vulgar frac- 
tions and proportional parts. 
E. H, WHINFIELD, 
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Art. I.—SKETCH OF THE SPREAD OF 
| SERICICULTURE. 


1). Histoire dela Soie. Par Ernest Pariset, fabricant de soieries, 
Paris : 1865. 

9. Yé-san-sin-sets. T'raité de l'éducation des vers & soie au 
Japon, pur Sira-kawa de Sendai (Osyou); Traduit pour la 
premiére fois par Léon de Rosny, Professeur a I’école impériale 
des langues orientales, Paris : 1868. 


8 Silk in India. Some account of silk in Inda, especially of the 
various attempts to encouruge and extend sericulture in that 
country. Compiled by J, Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue and 
Commerce. 


HE last of the three works at the head of this article con- 
tains a sketch confessedly imperfect of the spread of seri- 
ciculture generally. We propose to supplement and expand that 
sketch from materials which do not seem to have been available 
to the compiler, using his narrative where it sufficiently sets forth 
the facts without more than this general acknowledgment. 

There can be no doubt that the north-east region of China is the 
cradle of the silkworm and that, in fact, the stock now existing in 
any country of the world derives its origin either directly or in- 
directly from that source. A somewhat paradoxical attempt has 
been made to establish a second or western origin for silk and. to 
assign to the appearance of silk among western nations a date 
so early as to preclude the supposition that it came from China. 
M. Pariset has, however, satisfactorily shown that this is a chimera. 
Admitting that there is no trace of the maierial in any form, much 
less of the worm itself, passing out of China westward before the 
accession of the Thsing dynasty, 249 B.C., he proceeds to enquire 
whether there is anything to prove the occurreuce.of silk else- 
where to the westward, before that date. The result is a distinct 
negative. Silk is not found in any Egyptian mummy cloths, the 
trauslations of the Bible which employ the word will not, in the 
passages where itis used, stand the test of comparison with the 
original, and the €00ys wyécey of Herodotus and Xenophon was 
adress of peculiar shape and not of a special material, as M. 
Pariset_ very clearly shows from a collation of the various passages 
iu Which the phrase occurs, Indeed, the notion that the ‘ Median 
costume” meant a silken garment. seems to have first got about 
Owing toa passage in Procopius, sixth century after Christ. A 
sway passage such as that in Tertullian, where, in his inflated way, 
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lhe writes of the Grecian conqueror clothed iu silk, “ ué molliug 
ventilunte serico,” and thus reflects back to an earlier date the 
effeminacies prevalent in his own time, can hardly be looked upou 
us historical proof that the material was known to the Greeks or 
Persians of the time of Alexander. M. Pariset, however, while 
clearly refuting the theory of this early westeru origin, himself 
ussumes & second species of bombyx indigenous to India or 
Persia, aud maintains that though the Chinese worm was imported 
into these couutries, it found a congener there already existing iu 
« wild state, aud that when the method of reeling was learnt 
from its application to the Chinese cocoons, it was ouly extended 
to the indigenous species, which thus constitutes a secoud origin 
of stock. This hypothesis is unsupported by any evidence 
and is framed to meet the appareut difficulty of the yellow colour 
of the Persian cocoon, aud we may say the Western and Indian 
cocoons generally, as contrasted with the white cocoon of China. 
d3ut there are authentic instances of a change of colour superin- 
duced by or at least following a change of habitat. For instauce 
the small China cvcoon introduced into India by Mr. Frushard 
towards the end of the last century in a few generations lost the 
ereenish tinge which characterised it, and became in point of 
colour hardly distinguishable from the species or variety* which it 
was intended to supersede. And Captain Hutton maintains, 
though perhaps on insufficient evideuce, that the Chinese cocoons 
were origiually yellow. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
idea of obtaining a textile fibre from the cocoons of the bomby cide 
was kuown to the Greeks of the age of Alexander, for Pamphila, 
daughter of Latous of Cos ( “ mulier * * * non fraudanda gloriu 
excogitute rutionis ut denudet feminus vestis”) 1s expressly 
mentioued by Aristotle (whom Pliny follows) as the discoverer of 
the way to weave the fine “ bombycia” which afterwards afforded so 
umple a field to the satirists of the tuxury of the post-Augustan 
period, But it is clear enough from Aristotle’s and Pliny’s descrip- 
tiou that neither the iusect of Cos nor that of Assyria (of which Pliny 
speaks) was the mulberry-feeding silkworm or bombyx worm. 
In fact Mr. Pariset’s assumption of a second origin is at ounce uu- 
proved and uncalled for. 

China, then, must be the sole starting point in any history of 
sericiculture. The Chinese historians carry back the cultivation 
vf the mulberry and the breeding of silkworms to the period of 
myths, If they are to be believed, the art of silk reeling was 
known in China in the time of Fouh-hi, a century before the date 
usually assigned to the biblical deluge, and the Empress Si-ling- 
cli, wife of the celebrated Hoang-ti (some 2,600 years before the 
Christian era) did not disdain to share in the labours attending the care 
vf tle insect, as wellas in those of the loom, the invention of which 
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seems to be attributed to her and to have raised her to the position 
of a tutelary genius, with special altars of her own. According to 
M. Pariset, however, itis the invention of the art of reeling that 
is attributed to this empress, or to her daughter, and the previous 
mention of silk as used for the strings of a stringed instrument 
named “ kin” must be referred to silk carded from the cocoon, as the 
Assamese now card the eria, not to silk legitimately wound off in 
one continuous filament. But whatever the precise date of the dis- 
covery, there cau be no question of the very high antiquity of 
the knowledge of the worm and its product in China. A series 
of imperial edicts aud a voluminous literature of practical trea- 
tises testify to the importance of the industry and to the care 
that was taken to foster au art which was considered, according 
to M. de Rosny, ‘best fitted to promote the morality of the 
people and extinguished pauperism in the empire.’ The original 
cradle of sericiculture in China, if we are to depend on the ‘ very 
respectable authority ’ of the Sacred Book of the annals, included 
ihe country of ‘ Yen, lying south-west of the present province of 
Shantoung; the country of Tsing, answering to the nerth-west 
region of the same province ; the country of Siu, covering the south 
of Shantoung and the northeru province of Kiang-Sou ; and, 
lastly, the country of King, which now coustitutes the proviuce of 
Hou Kouang. M. Pariset endeavours to trace the gradual spread 
of silk cultivation geographically within the limits of China and the 
extension of the use of silk from one class of the people to another. 
But his materials are somewhat scanty and need to be largely sup- 
plemented by conjecture, It is, however, an ascertained fact that 
the sign* for silk does not enter into the names of garments 
before the time of the Tcheou dynasty (twelfth century B.C.) and 
it is supposed that till then its use was coufined to the manufacture 
































* M. Léon de Rosny gives as 
“ le signe le plus élémentaire de Vécri- 
ture idéographique delu Chine anti- 
que pour désigner *la soie,’” a char- 
acter which he renders alphabetically 
“mh.” But, according to the old dic- 
tionary Choueh-wéu, this meant sé 
threads. As given by de Rosny the 
sigu looks like a rude representation 
of the worm. But it might readily 
pass into the form which Klaproth 
gives among the caractéres primitifs 
des chinois as belonging to the 
sound “yng” and meaning flocons 
de soie gui pendent du~ bonnet. 
They look a rough form of the bank 
of silk, The more modern form of 
this “primitive character”  mih,” 





twice repeated, is used in the older 
literature to desiguate “ silk” and 
this doubled sign is said at the present 
day to bear the sound ‘‘sse,” but not to 
carry the meaning of silk, a meaning 
which is now conveyed by the sounds 
rendered by de Rosny “tch’cedu-tot- 
an,” in the symbol of each member of 
which may be observed the character 
‘* mih” entering as a component or 
key. Some light is throwu on the 
original pronunciation of the doubled 
symbol “ mih” by the fact that in 
Corean, which enjoys an alphabet, the 
word for silk is unmistakeably “ sir.” 
The comparison of Greek ofp, onpicor, 
Latiu*Seres, aud so on, is here obvious, 
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of flags and the umbrellas designating the various grades of pub- 
lic functionaries, ‘Thus the supply must till the 12th « century before 
Christ have been but limited, and no very jarge area need have 
been occupied by mulberry to produce it. Again, the occupation 
of the country now known as China by the original settlers upon 
the Yellow River was a very gradual matter, aud it seems probable 
that the extension of sericiculture went hand in haud with the ex- 
tension of the dominion of the conquering people. Thus de Guigues 
seems to think that even till the time of the Han dynasty the Chinese 
empire did not extend south of the Yang-tse-Kiang. Speakiug 
of the doubtfuluess of any communication between China and the 
West before the time of that dynasty, especially by way of the sea, 
he writes: ‘les peuples qui habitent dans les provinces mér idio- 
nules de cet empire étuient encore, sous les T'cheou, des barbares qui 
étaient presque nus et se peignuient le corps comme les sauvages, 
Les chinois policés et qui cultivuient les sciences et les arts 
demeuraient au nord du Kiang. * * * Les chinois v'éturent pus 
moins resserrés du cété de Voccident. Les provinces de Yun- 
man et de Sze-Chuen n’on! été policées que fort turd: les 
habitants étaient des espéces de sauvages ; et quand ils eurent 
éé soumis & Vempire, ils conservérent longtemps leur bar- 
varie. M. Pariset concludes that till the accession of the 
Thsivg dynasty, about 250 BC, the area of silk production 
had but little extended and was still confined to, speaking roughly, 
the lower valley of the Hoang-ho, At any rate, from that date, the 
culture must have largely spread. It is a wide leap to Marco Polo. 

But his travels are more authentic and distinct upon the point 
of actual production than any inferences that may be drawn from 
the passages quoted by M. Pariset, howeverclearly they may indicate 
an increased cousumption of silk in the manufactured form. We 
find, then, that in Marco Polo’s time the mulberry and the silk- 
worm had covered nearly the same area in China as they occupy at 
the present day. He mentions silk as produced in abundance all 
along the route of his south-westerly excursion from Juju (111° E. 
long., 39° N. lat.) to Kenjan-fu (99° E. long., 34° N. lat.), south-west 
of the bend of the Hoang-ho. There is then a gap in the men- 
tion of silk in hisitinerary. But it re-appears in Cui-ju (Kweichau, 
104° to 106° E, long., 26° to 28° N. lat.), a province south-east of 
Sse-chuen and north-west of Yun-nan. And if we follow Polo's 
southerly route we find silk produced in all the provinces he 
traversed from Juju to Fuju (Foochow, 119° E. long., 26° N. lat). 
The industry now extends to the whole of China except the extreme 
northern provinces. Not even an approximate estimate can be made 
of the amount of silk produced, but, besides exporting some ten 
million pounds annually by sea, the yield is sufficient to clothe in 
silk all but the lowest classes of a population alleged to number 400 
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millions of souls, At the time of Sladen’s expedition, the silk trade 
of the west of China had suffered much from the Panthay revolt 
‘n Yun-nan and Sse-chuen, : 

The region indicated above as the cradle of the silkworm in 

hina lies over against the peninsula of Corea. The jealousy of 
the Chinese appears, for some centuries, to have prevented the 
secret from spreading even thither. But according to a Chinese 
authority* cited by M. de Rosny, the art of silk-reeling 
was introduced into that peninsula in the twelfth century before 
Christ and spread rapidly throughout the whole region. This 
account is confirmed by the narrative of an embassy from China 
to the Corea in the years 1119-1120 B.C., which describes the 
nobles and the chief officers of the court, with their wives, as 
dressed in the same kind of silk fabrics as are still manufactured 
in this most impenetrable nook of the world. The Coreans seem 
ever to have kept themselves as much as possible aloof from the 
rest of mankind, and probably but little Corean silk at any time 
found its way into the markets of the outer world. But in tlhe 
Calendar of State Papers published by the Record Office “will be 
found a notice of a letter from Firando from one Richard Cocks to 
the E. I. Company, dated November 1614, in which, with a view to 
trade, he writes of Corea as a place producing “damasks, satins, 
taffeties and other silk stuffs.” An article in the Hdinburgh 
Review ( October 1872 ) states that a small quantity of silk is still 
raised in the Corea and manufactured into the fabrics worn by the 
aristocracy and official classes, 

The date of the introduction of the silkworm into Japan is 
somewhat obscure. But, commencing with the fifth century of the 
Christian era, the industry has rapidly spread. In fact the people 
addicted themselves to the pursuit with so much ardour that, in fear 
lest other branches of agriculture should be altogether aban- 
doned, the Japanese Government has, at times, forbidden the ex- 
tension of mulberry cultivation, or attempted by sumptuary laws to 
restrict the use of silk garments to certain classes. Sericiculture 
has, at one time or another, spread to almost all the islauds of 
the Japanese Archipelago, But the northern isles are some- 
what too cold and the southern too hot, to be a favourable 
field for the enterprise. According to a report by Mr. Adams, 
Secretary of Legation, “the silk districts are confined to the 
principal island, and may be divided into three groups: the 
uorthern designated under the general name of Oshiu; the 
south-western including those of Kchizen, Sodai, Mashita, &c ; 
and the central, which produces the Mayebashi, Shinshiu, aud 
other varieties of hank silks, aswell as the silks of Koshiu and 
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Hachoji.” The opening of the ports and the demand for fresh 
stock caused by the epizoic which has ravaged the silk districts 
of France and Italy, have considerably increased the growth of 
mulberry in Japan. There are no statistics of the internal consump- 
tion of silk in Japan, but the Consul at Kanagawa estimated the 
total yield at 135,000 bales. In 1862-63 the exports rose to about 
two and half millions of pounds, but this was an exceptional year, 
Still the average of the four following years was about 15,000 bales 
or more than 1,500,006 pounds, while in the two years, 1868-69, 
no less than £1,400,000, worth of eggs is said to have left Japan. 
It was not, we may presume, til] the industry had spread south- 
ward in China far beyond its original limits, that, still following the 
same direction, it reached the Annamite kingdoms. M. de 
Rosny dates its introduction there from the third century before our 
era, but cites no authority for the assertion. In Tonquin and 
Cochin China the manufacture of silk has taken considerable hold ; 
and in the seventeenth century there seems to have been a large 
export of silk, both raw and in fabrics, from these countries. It is 
worth remarking that much of the raw silk then exported was 
carried by the E. I. Company to Japan, where, therefore, the demand 
of the manufacturers would at that time appear to have exceeded 
the internal supply. At the present day the silk of Tonquin and 
Cochin China is mostly raised in small quantities by the peasants. 
in their own homesteads and used for home consumption ; it is 
said to be markedly inferior to that of China. The Siamese appear 
to have learnt the art in the beginning of the seventh century A.D.;* 
but the industry made no great progress till the eighteenth century 
when the opening of communication with China gave a certain 
stimulus to it, probably by the emigration of Chinese to Siam, where 
other branches of industry, ¢.g., tin-mining, owe such development 
as they have attained, mainly to immigrant Chinese enterprise. 
At the present day, according to Crawfurd, the industry has again 
fallen into disfavour and the few places where it still maintains an 
existence only produce a small quantity of a coarse fabric inferior 
to the manufactures of Java and Celebes. But some Siamese silk 
now finds its way to the looms of Surat and Ahmedabad. A 
Chinese account of Cambojia says that the worm was_iutroduced 
there from Siam in the thirteenth century of the Christian era. Of 
the success of silk in Javaand Celebes, or in the other islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, no very distinct record appears attainable. 
The Government of Netherlands India has, however, made several 
attempts to naturalise some of the multivoltine species or varieties 
of the silkworm in Java and at one time indented (on a very small 
scale) upon India for the skilled labour of silk winders. No very 








* Not “B.C.” as, seemingly by a clerical error, stated in “ Silk in India.” 
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decided results seem to have been obtained. In Labuan recent ex- 

periments have been made, also with multivoltine worms, and 

seemingly with some success. But on the whole the Malay Archi- 
elago cannot yet be regarded as a proved silk region. 

Into the Indo-Chinese regions the silkworm probably passed 
from Western China; but at what date there seems tu be nothing 
to determine exactly, Silk is now produced in the modern 
kingdom of Ava, in British Burmah, and in Manipur. Into the 
last the industry was undoubtedly introduced by way of Burmah. 
Even au approximate estimate of the outturn of these countries 
is impossible, but they throw little silk, if any, into the great 
marts of Europe, the yield being in the main worked up into gar- 
ynents for native wear. 

Everything goes to prove that silk-culture found its way into 
India by land from the north-east, probably through the Assam 
valley. The distribution of the worm as we find it at the end of the 
sixteenth century aud the subsequent spread of the sericiculturist 
area clearly point to this conclusion, The extension is not from 
the coast inwards as it would have been had the worm been 
introduced by sea, but from the débouchement of the Assam 
valley downwards, and in fact Midnapur and Hugli, the most 
seaward of the silk-growing tracts, have been the last occupied. 
Again, the earlier worms were all multivoltines, and though these 
might have been trausported by sea (and indeed in the eighteenth 
century China multivoltine breeds were actually so imported), it is 
far more likely that a worm of this habit should have come down 
stage by stage overland. Thirdly, we have the express testimony 
of Mr. Atkinson, Commercial Resident at Jungypore at the end 
of the last century, to the existence of a well-authenticated 
tradition that the annual worm was actually introduced from 
the North-East ; from Sylhet, said Mr. Atkinson’s informant, but 
in fact, I should suspect, from Assam, where the annual species 
or variety seems very well established. 

‘The date of the introduction of the worm is a point much more 
difficult to decide than the direction which it followed. The ques- 
tion bas at the outset been somewhat obscured by the omission to 
define the term “silk.” For the purpose of the present enquiry 
let “silk” be understood to mean the product of a domesticated 
mulberry-fed worm, obtained from the cocoon by continuous reel- 
ing. It can be conclusively shewn that silk in that sense was not 
produced in India at the time of the travels of Hwen-T'lisang or in 
the first-half of the seventh century of our era. A word “ kauseya” 
indeed occurs in the laws.of Manu, in the Mahabbdrata and in 
the Ramayana, and is by somé trauslators rendered “silk.” The 
term is employed with terms admittedly designating stuffs of wool 
aad cotton, and is declared by the commentators to mean “ stuff 
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made from the cocoon of a worm.” Now, this “ kauseya” is ex: 
pressly mentioned by Hwen-Thsang, transliterated into kiao-che-ye 
(as spelt by Julien), and it will be interesting to collect the various 
passages in which the word occurs. In the description of the dis. 
tribution of alms at Prayag by King Siladitya, at which Hwen- 
Thsang himself was present, the pilgrim writes :—“ Jd ( St/dditya) 
fit construire, en outre, plusieurs centaines de longues maisons 
pour y déposer des vétemenis de kiwo-che-ye et de coton,” &e, 
(vol. 1., p. 253, Pélerins Bouddhistes). Again (vol. I]. p. 68) Hwen- 
Thsang mentions kido-che-ye among the materials which the in- 
habitants of India used to make their dresses, Ils portent, he 
writes, diverses sortes de vétements, savoir, 1°, des vétemeuts de 
kiao-che-ye (kauseya), de coton, de toile, &c. ; 2°, des vétenents de 
tsou-mo (kshauma) qui est une sorte de chanvre; 8°, des 
vétements de kien-po-lu (kambula), tissus avec de la fine laine 
de mouton ; 4°, des vétements de ho-lu-li.* Ces derniers sont 
fabriqués avec les poils dun animal sauvage, qui sont assez 
fins et souples pour étve filés.” At page 189 of the same volume, 
speaking of the people of ‘I'se-kia (in the Northern Panjab) Hwen- 
Thsang says : —“ Ils s’habillent avec des étoffes dune bluncheur 
éclatante qwon appelle kiao-che-ye, et portent des vétements 
yvouges comme le soleil levunt.” 

From these passages it is evident that “kiao-che-ye” cannot 
have been “silk” as we have for the present purpose defined that 
term, or it would have been at once recognized by the Chinese pil- 
grim as such. In fact he does in several passages speak of silk 
in this sense, but nowhere as produced in India. For instance, in 
writing of the province of Che-to-tou-lo (which Julien reuders 
Satadru and which Geueral Cunningham identifies with Sarhiud) 
he says :—“ les hubitants portent des vétements de soie fine dout 
le haut est orné de riches broderies” (vol. I., page 364), and he 
expressly mentions the silk manufactures of Hotan (Khotan) and 
of Po-la-sse (Persia). On the other hand, though his travels 
extended to Kamartipa in the east and must have carried him 
through the country first occupied by the mulberry in Bengal, he 
makes no mention anywhere of such an industry as sericicul- 
ture. Briefly, then, it may be inferred from the ‘ Pélerins 
Bouddhistes,” (1), that the “kauseya” of the old Sanskrit 
texts was not silk as we have defined it, and (2), that at the 
time of Hwen-Thsang’s travels the mulberry silkworm had not 
been established in India, such silk fabrics as were used being 
probably imported in the manufactured state from the north-west 
froutier or, if manufactured in India, manufactured from imported 
silk. The passages cited do not throw much light on the question 
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* General Cunningham, it may -be this with the fine wool of the 
said en passant, is disposed to identify “ gural,” nie ewe woul 
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what “Kauseya” or “ kiaoche-ye” actually was. M. Pariset con- 
tends that it was a stuff made from wild cocoons, carded. It may 


“have been so, but Hwen-Thsang’s description of the colour as 


being “une blancheur éclatante” is hardly consistent with this 
ory. 
Othe following notes, kindly communicated by Mr. Blochmann, 
o to fix the other limit of the period within which the silkworm 
must have found its way to India. “The Ain-i-Akbari gives 
Todar Mall’s rent-roll of Bengal for 1582, in which it is said that 
raw silk (abresham) is produced in Sirkar Ghoraghat, 7.¢., Rajshabi, 
Bogra, Dindjpdr. Besides the Ain, we have a short description of 
Bengal in the Haft Igqlim, a little-known Persian work, written in 
1591 by Ahmad-i-Razi, a relation of Nar Jahdn’s father. He 
was in India a few years before 1591 and may have been in Bengal. 
He says (I translate from my MS.), ‘The chief products of Ben- 
gal are rice, sugarcane, raw silk (abresham), areca nuts and pepper ; 
of fruits mangoes, plantains, oranges, &c.’ ‘The author theu speaks 
of Bengal muslins aud meutions some of the Sirkaérs; viz:— 
Sirkér Audambar (%¢, uorthern Birbham and Murshidabad 
district). ‘ In several parganahs of this district raw silk is produced,’ 
and 9, Sirkér Ghora Ghat :—‘ This Sirkdr borders on Koch Bihdr 
(which extended in 1590 more southwards thau now), and produces 
rice, raw silk and areca nuts.’ In speaking of Koch Bihar he 
says:—‘ Koch Bihar borders on Ghora Ghat in the south aud on 
Tibbet in the north. People from Tibbet pass to and fro. The 
products of Koch Bihér are raw silk, pepper, and a kind of ponies 
called tanghan,” 

Thus at the end of the sixteenth century we find the silk-growing 
industry established in a tract of country which may be describ- 
ed as including Rajshéhi, Murshidabad, Rangpur, Diuajpur, 
Bogra, Koch Bihar and part of Birbham. To bridge the inter- 
val between this and the anterior limit given by the uegative evi- 
dence of Hwen-Thsang’s travels, an interval of more than 
900 years, we have hardly any materials. ‘The early Muhamma- 
dan histories are but catalogues of dynastic changes, and fur Bengal 
there are not even such histories. ‘Ihe only evidence we have beeu 
able to obtain is contained in the following brief note for which we 
again are indebted to Mr, Blochmann :—“The ‘Tabaqat-i-Nagiri 
(written in A.D. 1260 and printed by the Asiatic Society) mentions 
that when Bakhtyér Khilji, in A.D. 1203, conquered Koch 
Bihar and entered the mountains north of it, he fought with people 
whose armour, shields, aud helmets were made of bamboo and 
‘Were all filled with raw silk (resham-i-kham).’ Tabagdt, p 153.’ 
It would not be prudent-to build too much on this somewhat 
Vague and not very intelligible statement ; but so far as it goes, it 
Poluts to Assam as the immediate source of the Bengal silkworm, 
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and to the absence of indigenous silk in Bengal Proper at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

It seems probable that the Bengal silk at first was either worked 
up into plain fabrics for local consumption or was exported west- 
ward to the looms of Western and Upper India. Thus in the list 
of stuffs and garments in the Ain-i-Akbari, while the silk fabrics of 
Léhor, Fathipur, Ahmadabad and Agra are described in detail, 
there is no mention whatever of any silk manufactures* from 
Bengal. As at the present day, the Bengal raw silk had to 
compete with the silk of Persia and Bokhara; and in 1614 one 
W. Edwardes writes to the E. I. Company from Ahmadabad of 
Persian raw silk fetching there as much asin England. But in 
the earlier years of the seventeenth century the supply of Bengal 
silk does not seem to have been large, nor did the silk produced 
find favour in the European market. Thus on Christmas-day, 
1619, Wm. Biddulphe and John Willoughby write from “ Senend 
(? Sirhind) in the King’s Lascar, 200 coss from Agra’and 100 coss 
short of Lahore ” that no quantity of silk was to be had at Agra 
Nevertheless, William Methwold writing from Masulipatam Roads 
ov 7th October 1619, “hopes to furnish good quantity of Bengala 
silk,” and on the] 5th idem, Francis Fetiplace and others writing from 
Agra, “will send Bengala silk next year,” while about the same time 
Robert Hughes and another writing from Patani (? Patna) say “ Ben- 
gala silk bought and sent to Agra.” Shortly afterwards the Company 
seems to have altogether interdicted the purchase of Bengal silk, at 
any rate for exportation by way of Surat. But, in truth, the attention 
of the Company about this time was mainly turned to any silk but 
Bengal silk. Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Cochin Chinese and 
especially Persian silk seem at one time or another to have been 
in favour, and so early as 1604 the Turkey merchants petitioned 
the crown complaining of the decay of their trade into the 
Levai t by reason of the E. I. Company’s trade “whereby * * * 
silks * * * which used to be brought through Persia into 
Turkey are now brought direct from the Indies.” But negotia- 
tions with the “Sophy” for the monopoly of the export of Persian silk 
came to nought, and the rivalry of the Dutch much hampered the 
trade in the Eastern seas, so that by the end of the seventeenth 
century Bengal silk came to occupy a prominent position among 
the Company’s Indian exports. . 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the com- 
mercial policy of the E. I. Company. Good or bad, there can be 
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* The richer silk fabrics have 
never been largely manufactured in 
Bengal Proper. In fact the taste for 
these fabrics seems to be dis- 
tinctly due to Mughul, or at avy rate 


Muhammadan influence. Thus the 
“ mushroos ” and other gaudy pro- 
ductions of Maldah are _ probably 
relics of the splendour of the Mus- 
alm&u court of Gaur. 
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no doubt that it tended to force the production of raw silk for 
export and to depress indigenous manufactures of silk. Thus the 
cultivation was pushed on into Hugli, Midnapur, Bankuré and 

arts of Nuddea and Jessor. But the extension in this direction 
was afterwards followed by a decay in the ey ee districts 
of Dindjpur and Rangpur. The only respect in which any ef- 
fective improvement had been introduced by the Company was 
that of reeling and drying, {n fact the manipulation of the cocoon 
when once formed. The attempts of the Company to improve 
the breed of worms, to introduce new breeds, to establish a better 
system of rearing, or to acclimatise new varieties or species of the 
mulberry were not successful. In particular the attempt to es- 
tablish a new stock from Italian or St. Helena eggs was a complete 
failure, a fact, it may be noted, which M. Pariset has quite overlook- 
ed when he endeavours to trace an intermixture with European 
breeds in the colour of the Indian cocoons. But, without the 
agency of the Company, certain eastern breeds established them- 
selves, and the appearance of the annual worm at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century is a notable fact in the history of Bengal 
silk. ‘his worm still yields the greater part of the March “bund” 
or crop. Since the Company's retirement from business in 1834 the 
Bengal silk exports by sea have been nearly stationary, averaging 
something less than one and a half million pounds a year. But, while 
the exports of Bengal silk have stood still, those of China have in- 
creased enormously and Japan has come into the market. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the position of Bengal in the European silk market 
is very much lower than it was forty years ago. The internal 
movement of Bengal silk to the looms of the Panjdb, the 
Central Provinces, and Bombay still continues, but in diminished 
quantity, as the manufactures which create the demand are gradu- 
ally on the wane. 

The ouly Indian province outside Bengal where silk has obtained 
any real footing, is Mysor. The industry there appears to have 
been the creation of Haidar Ali or his successor, and for many years 
throve in its way. But of late a fata! epizoic has nearly destroyed 
the insect, and all the efforts to establish a healthy strain of 
worms have proved unavailing. It is not very clear whence the 
original Mysor stock was-obtained, but it seems to be the same 
worm as the China worm of Bengal ; and on the whole was most 
probably obtained from that province. 

The experiments in naturalisation in the north of India, Bombay, 
Madras, the Panjib, and elsewhere, narrated at almost tedious 
length in “Silk in India,” were all absolute failures. A somewhat 
More promising attempt is now being made in the more congenial 
climate of the Dehra Dhfn, The establishment of the worm ia 
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So far the spread of sericiculture may be regarded as a gradual 
movement, extending over tracts of country either continuous of 
only separated by narrow stretches of sea. Thus, for example, we 
can perceive a gradual extension eastwards and northwards 
through Corea and Japan, southwards and southwestwards through 
the Chinese kingdom or kingdoms, the countries lying on the coast 
of the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam, Burmah, and India. Wo 
can imagine that, however jealous of the propagation of the know. 
ledge of the process or of the means of obtaining silk, the Chinese 
could by no system of prevention check this almost natural move. 
ment of the insect. But the passage of the silkworm westward 
is per saltum, a series of forced marches. Moreover the emigra. 
tions of the worm already noticed seem generally to have included, 
if they did not a!together consist of, multivoltine species. In the 
passage of the industry westward to the north of Himalaya the 
univoltine species or variety alone played a part. ‘This is readily 
accounted for. Looking at a map shewing the distribution of 
sericiculture, we should see a great blank between China Proper 
and what is now the country of the Atalik Ghazi. - The great 
Thibetan table land has, apparently, never been the seat of silk- 
growing ; probably because its climate is inimical to the mulberry, 
Only the annual worm, in the egg stage, could endure the tecious 
transit of this inhospitable region. Passing westward we find 
the insect reappear in Khotan. 

At pp. 238 and 239 of vol II of Julien’s “ Mémoires de Hiouen 
Thsang ” we find the following account of the extension of seri- 
ciculture to Kiu-sa-ta-na or Koustana, a country identified ap- 
parently as Khotan :-- 

“ Jadi ce pays ne connaissait niles mfriers ni les versa soie. Le roi 
ayant appris que le royaume de lest (la Chine) en possédait, y envoya 
un ambassadeur pour enobtenir. A cette époque, le prince du royaume 
de lest les gardaiten secret et n’en donnait & personne, et il avait défendu 
séverement aux gardes des frontiéres de laisser sortir des graines de mérier 
et de vers & soie. Ue roi de Aiu-sa-ta-na (Koustana) dans un langage sou- 
nis et respectueux, demanda en mariage une princesse Chinoise. Le prince 
du royaume de Chine, qui avait des sentiments de bienveillance pour les 
royaumes lointains, accéda sur-le-champ &sa demande. Le roi de Koustana 
ordonna & un ambassadeur d’aller au-devant de son épouse et lui donna les 
instructions suivantes :—‘Parlez ainsi & la princesse du royaume de [est : 
Notre royaume n’a jamais possédé de soie; il faut que vous apportiez des 
graines de miiviers et de vers 4 soie ; vous pourrez vous-méme vous faire des 
vétements précieux.’—Apres avoir entendu ces paroles, la princesse 86 

rocura secrétement des graines de miriers et de vers Asoie et Jes cacha dans 
a ouate de son bonnet. Quand elle fut arrivée aux barriéres, le chef des 
gardiens fouilla partout, 4 l'exception du bonnet de la princesse, qu’il n’osa 
pas visiter. Bient6t aprés elle entra dans le royaume de Koustana et s’arréta 
dans Il’ancien pays ot fut Glevé le couvent appeld Loith-ché-keia-lan. La 
princesse ayant Jaissé dans ce pays les graines de mfriers et de vers & soie 
au commencement du printemmps on sema les mfriers ; et, quand |’ époque 
des vers & soie fut venu, on s'occupa de cueillir des feuilles pour les nourri’. 
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Dés le premier moment de son arrivée, il fallut les nourrir avec diverses 
Mais aprés un certain temps les mQriers se couvrirent de feuilles 
touffues Alors la reine fit graver sur une pierre un décret od Ctait dit : 
1] est défendu de tuer les vers A soie. Quand tous les papillous des vers a 
goie se seront envolés, on pourra travailler les cocous, Quiconque enfreindra 


cet ordre sera privé des secours des dieux.’ Aussit6t aprés, elle fit construire 


ce couvent en l’honneur de la déesse des vers & soie. On voitencore dans ce 
royaume quelques trones desséchés de miriers que l'on dit provenir des 
yemiers plants. C’est pourquoi ce royaume posséde aujourd’hui des vers & 
lie et personne n’oserait entuer un seul. Si quelqu’un dérobe de la soie a 
up autre, Pannée suivante il lui est défendu d’élever les vers a soie.” 
And again under the head Hotan (Khotan) we find in Julien, vol. 
J. of the “ Pélerius Bouddhistes,” pages 381 aud 382, the following 
passage -— 

« Les habitants sont habiles a filer la soie et 4 en fabriquer de belles 
étoffes.” 
Aud again :— 

“ Le plus grand nombre de personnes se vétit de soie et de coton.” 


From the use of the word ‘filer’ we may probably iufer that silk 
was grown in Khotan in the time of Hwen Thsang. .But Marco 
Polo more than six centuries later does not mention silk in 
“Cotan,” though he specially notices its cotton, hemp, and other 
products yielding textile fibres. 

Klaproth thus endeavours to fix the date of the introduction 
of the worm into Khotan :— 

“La soie parait avoir été appvortée par une princesse Chinoise qui épousa 
un roide Khotan. Ce fait n’est pas marqué dans les annales Chinoises qui 
sont en général trés exactes pour de pareils événements. I] parait, done, 
qu'il a eu lieu pendant le temps de la division de empire, qui arriva aprés 
extinction ce la dynastie des 7’sin en l’au 419 de notre ére et cette princesse 
appartenait vraisemblablement a la famille des Wet Seplentrionaux qui ne 
possédérent que le uord de la Chine, tandis que le midi de ce pays se trouvait 
sous la domination des Soung.” 

The dates of the progress of sericiculture westward from Khotan 
through ‘I'ransoxiana are not clearly traceable. But the geo- 
graphies of Ibn Haukal .and Al Istakhri, which both belong 
to the second half of the tenth century, show clearly that 
sericiculture properly so called was then firmly established in the 
proviuces of Tabaristan and Jorjan on the south of the Caspian. 
Tabaristan was said to stand first among silk-producing countries, 
Yet this province yearly imported its “ grainage ” (i.e. the eggs 
for breeding) from Jorjan, Merv, too, appears at that epoch as 
producing silk and also as exporting eggs to ‘labaristan. ‘Thus 
by the end of the 10th century we find silk established in Persia, 
aud we may presume that in its gradual advance thus far 
Westward it had struck-rogts, which still bear fruit, in Bokbara, 
Khiva, Samarcand and generally throughout the tract now known 
as the Khanates, | | ee = 
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Long before the 10th century, however, the Persians had beey 
conversant with silk, and had in fact held complete control of the 
supply of the commodity to Constantinople. ‘They had in their 
hands the route by India and the Persian Gulf as well as the 
overland traffic, and Gibbon cites from Procopius the almost fabulous 
rates to which the monopoly of the carrying trade ran up the 
price of what was then a luxury. At the present day the 
mulberry grows almost throughout Persia, but the true silk 
region lies on the south shore of the Caspian between the 
mouths of the Araxes and the Gurgan, or, in other words, the 
provinces of Shirwan, Ghilan and Mezenderan,* the silk of 
Ghilan bearing a higher reputation than that produced by 
the other two provinces. Shirwan is a Russian province. ‘The 
industry is also carried on in the Persian provinces of Kachan, 
Meshed and Yezd. England, Russia and France import raw 
silk from Persia, but its quality is low, it being ill-reeled and ir- 
recular. The Persian silk crop of 1863-64 is said to have yielded 
1,129,000Ibs. valued at £734,000. Of this produce 400,000tbs, 
was shipped to Great Britain, 30,000tbs. to France and 141,000ihs. 
to Russia. Within the last few years the yield has much dimi- 
nished. Indeed Sir H. Rawlinson speaks of the silk crop as an eu- 
tire failure, and Consul-Genueral Jones in his report for 1870, writes 
of the “ destruction of the silk-trade of Ghilan.” In fact the crop 
of 1869 was only valued at £200,000, or not one-fifth of the value 
of the crop of 1864, which was estimated at more than one million 
sterling. It is probably from Persia that silk culture spread into the 
Caucasus and Mingrelia, where, however, it does not seem to have 
attained any great development.f ‘The sericiculture of Afghanis- 
tan is probably an offshoot of that of Persia or Bokhara, Yakub 
Khan, son of the Ameer, was at one time said to be endeavour- 
ing to revive this industry at and around Herat asa meaus of 
putting money into his coffers. But the actual outturn of Afghanis- 
tan silk caunot be estimated. Kashmir also derives its silk from 
a Bokhara source. We are informed by Babu Nilambar Mookerjea, 
the Chief Justice of Kashmir, that the worm and mulberry 
were both introduced from Bokhara into the valley about the begin- 
ing of the 16th century. 





* Of this very tract Marco Polo transposition as seta leggi, along 
writes :—‘‘ It is from the country on with seta masandroni, i.e., from the 
this sea also that the silk called Ghel- adjoining province Mezenderan, 
lé is brought.” Colonel Yule notes Yule’s Marco Polo, bkI., chap. 4. 
thereon ‘* The province of Gil gave + Marco Polo, however, speaks of 
name tothe -ilk for which it was, silk being produced * in great abun: 
and is still, famous. * * * This dance” in “ Georgiania” a regiou 
seta ghella is mentioned also by Pe- which, as laid down by Colonel Yule, 
golotti and by Uzzano, with an odd wou.d include these countries. 
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It was not till the middle of the 6th century of our era that 
the silkworm was introduced into Europe. After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to stimulate to competition “his Christian allies, 
the Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently acquired the arts of 
navigation, the spirit of trade, and the seaport of Adulis (Zoulla) 
still decorated with the trophies of a Grecian conqueror,” the em- 
peror Justinian found by a lucky chance the means of grati- 
fying his wish to defeat the monopoly of silk hitherto held by 
the Persians. This chance was the advent of “two Persian 
monks” who had been long resident in China, and who now 
offered to import the eggs of the silkworm. They were liberally en- 
couraged by Justinian, and Gibbon relates (not without a scholar- 
ly sigh at the thought that they did not rather bring anotber 
Chinese art, and so preserve to us “the comedies of Menander 
and the entire decades of Livy” ) how they “again entered China, 
deceived a jealous people by concealing the eggs of the silkworm 
in a hollow cane and returned in triumphw ith the spoils of the 
east.” “Under their direction,” he continues, “the eggs were 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial heat of dung, the 
worms were fed with mulberry leaves, they lived and labour- 
edin a foreign climate, a sufficient number of butterflies was 
saved to propagate the race, and trees were planted to sup- 
ply the nourishment of the rising generations, Experience 
aud reflection corrected the errors of a new attempt, and the 
Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged in the succeeding reign 
that the Romans were not inferior to the natives of China in 
the education of this insect and the manufacture of silk.” M. 
Pariset conjectures that it was in fact from Khotan* that 
the two Persian monks brought the worm to Constantinople. 
The Sogdian embassy, to which Gibbon refers, was sent expressly 
to negotiate a trade in silk, and Menander tells how it had been 
preceded by an ineffectual mission with the same object des- 
patched to the court of Chosroes. The Persian monarch is said to 
have rejected the overtures of the Sogdians and burnt the silk, 
declaring that his country had no need of tf ¢« Toupkiy perd€n. 
But though M. Pariset infers from this phrase that silk was 
produced in the country of the Sogdians, or say Transoxiana as 
defined by Vambéry, neither the narrative of Maniakh’s embassy 
'o Justin, nor that of the embassy of Zemarchus to Dizaboul, 


ee 





* Infurther support of this view days it would have been possible to 
he appeals to the inscription of convey eggs from even the nearest 
S-guan-fou as proving that the.first point of China to Constantinople in 
an of Christian . monks into-timé to prevent their hatching on 
hina Was in the 7th century. And the road. 
“ue might also ask whether in those 
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seems to prove more than the desire of the Turks then dominant 
on the Oxus, to promote a carrying trade between China and the 
west. 

The notices of the spread of sericiculture in the Byzantine 
empire are singularly scanty. Indeed, M. Pariset, whose industry 
in collecting all information is perhaps more commendable thay 
his ingenuity in building theories thereon, expressly admits that 
there is no direct mention in the Greek literature of the period 
of raw silk as a product of the Eastern Empire, before the 
11th century. M. Pariset supposes an “industrie  séricicole” 
established in Syria and destroyed or maimed by the Arab in- 
cursions in the 7th century. But he seems to infer too readily | 
from the undoubted celebrity of the silk manufactures of : 
Antioch that the material was locally produced. Nor does the ( 
industry seem to have taken root in Asia Minor till a very much 

3 


later date. 











In the European portion of the empire the industry was of F 
very slow growth. Indeed it seems doubtful whether the etymology t 
which refers the name “ Morea” to the mulberry is not a mistaken 0 
one, for it is applied to the west coast of the peninsula while the ( 
manufactures had their chief seat at Corinth, Argos and Thebes, t] 
M. Pariset clearly exposes the inaccuracy of the passage in Gibbons i 
53rd chapter, which would have us to believe in the existence of a vi 


flourishing silk industry in the Peloponnesus at the end of the 
9th century. In fact it is only from the narrative of the Norman 
invasion that we gather the prosperity of the silk manufactures th 
of Greece, and nothing definite can be made out as to the extent 
to which silk was grown. 

At any rate it seems clear that the sericiculture of Greece, Asia 
Minor and Syria including Cyprus and Crete was originally derived 
from the brood imported by the Persian monks. Silk is still pro- 
duced in these regions. The total outturn of the Morea, Cyprus M 
and Crete seems to be about 150,000Ibs. annually of a silk of 
inferior quality. In 1836 Syria produced 856,000tbs. of raw silk, and 
the annual outturn of Asia Minor is said to be about 1,200,000lhbs. 
The silk of Broussais mentioned in the 15th century, but its present 
high character, due to improved reeling, only dates from the pre- 
sent century. 

The Arabs now became the chief agents in promoting the 
spread of sericiculture. In their hands the worm passed through 
the north of Africa into Spain. Striive in his “ Handelsziige cet 
Araber,” as quoted by M. Pariset, cites “ Abu Obaid” to shew 
that the mulberry and the insect thrive at Cabes on or near the 
north coast of Africa ;a mulberry tree there was said to yield 
more profit than five trees in other countries, without the silk sul- 
fering. If this “Abu Obaid” be Abul Kasim Obaidullab, better 
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bn Khurdadbah, the testimony would belong to the 
iio’ my, of the 9th century. At any rate Ibn Haukal jn the first 
half of the 10th century speaks of the silk manufactures of Cabes, 
and Edrisi in the 12th century speaks of the silk fabrics of that 
town (though then the industry had declined and been to a great 
extent replaced by the manufacture of leather), and of Kasr Sajja 
(three miles distant) as well as of the numerous mulberry trees 
round the town of Sort. The industry seems to survive in 
Tripoli, which in 1862 is said to have yielded 126,000ibs. of raw 
a exact date of the establishment of the insect in Spain 
is not easily to be ascertained. But Estakhri (1st half of the 
10th century) speaks of silk as among the products of the 
country and Edrisi expressly mentions the sericiculture of Jaen, 
“ Jaen,” he writes, as translated by Jaubert, “ est une jolie ville. 
* * Jl endépend trois mille villages ot l’on éléve les vers & 


e 
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of soie.” In the Iberian peninsula the industry still survives or did 
q till lately survive. In 1843 Spain produced about 2,000,000Ibs. 
on of silk, of which Valencia yielded three-fifths and Murcia and 
he Grenada each one-fifth. ‘The cocoons are said to be excellent, but 
e8, the silk, reeled by the peasantry, is irregular. In Portugal the 
0's industry has within the present century attained a considerable de- 
a velopment, and 7,500 ewt. of cocoons are said to be yearly exported. 
he It has been usual to attribute to the Normans the introduction 
an of the silkworm into Sicily. But M. Pariset shews conclusively 
reg that sericiculture must have been first—established in that island 


by the Arabs. The very names Sakhrat-el-harir (silk rock), and 


nt 
Nahr-tut (mulberry river), cited by Edrisi, prove this. Indeed had 


sia Koger introduced the silkworm, his eulogist Edrisi would hardly 
ed have omitted to notice the circumstance. Moreover Edrisi’s work 
ro- was finished in 1154. He writes of a province of Sicily as produc- 
rs ing much silk, Ifthe introduction of the silkworm only dated 
of from the sack of Thebes and Corinth by the Normans in 1147, it 
nd would hardly have been possible to speak of Sicilian sericiculture 
ibs. in these terms only seven years afterwards. And this view is 


confirmed by the fact that an authentic specimen of the Arab silk 
manufactures of Palermo is now extant at Vienna in the shape of 
the “manteau de Nuremberg.” The following extract from Gibbon 


ent 
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the Mm "ust therefore be read with some reservations :—‘ This emigration 
igh o trade distinguishes the victory of Roger from the uniform and 
der ‘utless hostilities of any age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens 
ew ‘ud Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers 
the and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and 
ield lisgraceful to the Greek emperor, ~The king of Sicily was not in- 
sul- “usible of the value of the present, and in the restitution of the pri- 


tter Mm “ers, he excepted only the male and female manufacturers of 
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Thebes and Corinth, who labour, says the Byzantine historian, unde, 
a barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of Darius, 4 
stately edifice in the palace of Palermo was erected for the 
use of this industrious colony, and the art was propagated by 
their children and disciples to satisfy the increasing demand 
of the western world. The decay of the looms of Sicily may 
be ascribed to the troubles of the island and the competition of 
the Itaiian cities. In the year 1314, Lucca alone among her sister 
republics enjoyed the lucrative monopoly. A domestic revolution 
dispersed the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and even the countries beyond the Alps, and thirteen years afte; 
this event, the statutes of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry 
trees and regulate the duties on raw silk.” 

In Italy the worm found a most congenial habitat, and the in. 
dustry spread almost over the whole peninsula. For a time, too, 
the manufacture of silk fabrics in Europe attained the greatest 
success in Italy, and even in the beginning of the 17th century, the 
traders of the East India Company cite the silks of Naples as 
affording the highest standard of comparison. But with the decline 
of the great Italian republics, the silk-weaving industry passed 
into France and the Netherlands. Still Jtaly has remained one 
of the great sericiculturist countries of Europe, and the annual 
value of cocoons is estinated by the British Trade Journal at 
upwards of 11 millions sterling. 

From Milan the worm was introduced by Francis I. into the Rhone 
valley. Henry IV. was much interested in the encouragement 
of the industry, and patents of nobility were conferred on those 
who persevered in the pursuit for 12 years. George Lord Carew 
in his ‘ Relation of the State of France under Henry IV,’ addressed 
to King James I, writes “ He (Henry 1V.) hath caused most of 
the gentlemen and pensioners of his realm to plant mulberry trees 
in their grounds for the nourishment of silkworms, and told me 
he hoped to make his realm the staple for all the silk that should 
be worn in allthese northern parts of Europe, both in his own 
country and likewise in your Majesty’s dominions, the Low Coun- 
tries, Denmark and other regions adjacent to the Baltic sea. 
But some Italians of good judgment with whom I have conferred 
touching this point, have told me that in the end all this will 
come to nothing, for that silkworms here cannot prosper, the 
country being too cold for them, so that, if they die not, 
the shell which they shall produce will never be good.” Lord 
George’s Italian friends’ prediction has not been verified by facts, 
for the silkworm has occupied the whole valley of the Rhone, 
spread northwards and westwards, and in 1853 France produced 
about 5 million pounds of raw silk. 

This is the last great stride in the progress of the silkworm 4s 
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the object of an industry on any great scale. Attempts have, 
however, not been wanting to extend the spread of sericiculture, 
and the epizoic which has of late years proved so disastrous to the 
broods of France and Italy, has given a fresh stimulus to such efforts. 
But on the success of these more modern experiments it would be 

remature to pronounce. The crave for silk fabrics which pre- 
vailed in the 16th and 17th centuries is well known. Hence the 
prominence of the silk trade in the annals of the E. I. Company. 
in 1617 George Lord Carew writes to Sir Thomas Roe, “ There is 
such a madness in England to be clothed in silk, that we cannot 
endure our home-made cloth.” It was this ‘ madness” that prompt- 
ed the efforts of James I. to naturalise the worms both in 
England and in the plantations of Virginia, and so provide, within 
his own dominions, material for the industry of the Flemish weavers, 
whom the sack of Antwerp had driven over to England. Similarly 
nearly a century later, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
the impetus thus given to the silk-weaving industry in England 
by the immigration and settlement at Spitalfields of the French 
Protestant artisans, led to the attempt of the Sieur de la Forét in 
1699 and the Chelsea Park Company of 1718. In a sericiculturist 
point of view these experiments were unsuccessful, but we owe to 
them some fine old mulberry trees. Nor have the subsequent at- 
tempts had any appreciable commercial results. The Company 
started nearly 50 years ago to grow silk in the county of Cork 
seems to have been rather a piece of “financing” than an 
honest speculation. At least “ Father Prout” conpares it to the 
“lottery humbug got up by Bish and O’Connell,” of the mala fides 
of which ne speaks in the plainest terms. The dilettante experi- 
ments of more recent date only prove that the worm with care can 
be raised in the English climate, and will spin a cocoon more or 
less valuable, a fact known to most schoolboys and hardly requiring 
further proof. Indeed, still more inclement countries have seen the 
insect successfully reared, and an attempt was made to establish 
sericiculture in Sweden as a permanent industry. In Bavaria, 
Hungary and Turkey in Europe the worm has in fact attained a 
looting, and these countries yield, or have recently yielded, a certain 
amount of marketable raw silk. Algeria as an offshoot of the 
French industry, and St. Helena, Jamaica, Mauritius, Tasmania, the 
Australian settlements, New Zealand and South Africa among our 
own colonies, have-each been the scene of various attempts, more or 
less successful, to naturalise the silkworm as the producer of a com- 
mercial staple. But none of them have as yet been on a scale 
sufficient materially to affect the total silk-supply of the world. 
Kgypt, Madagascar and some of the islands of the Pacific have 
lso been tried, and in California a promising experiment is in 
progress, the insect there completing its circuit of the globe, 
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and the worms imported direct-from Japan meeting their cousins 
distant by innumerable descents, from the broods of France ay, 


Italy.* 








* Jvis curious to contrast the pain- 
ful progress of silk through 49 cen- 
turies with the triumphant and 
almost magically rapid career of ‘ di- 
vine, rare, superexcellent tobacco.” 
The history of the names of the two 
substances are also in marked contrast. 
The soul-sukduing herb of the west 
carries its native name everywhere. 
The etymology of the various names 
for silk is by no means so simple. 
The filament or fabric did not carry 
its own native name with it, but 
each nation applied somed escriptive 
word of its own. Thus in Burmese 
we have “po”; in Malay and 
Javanese “ sutra ” (Sanskrit imported 
bodily it would seem and meaning at 
first ‘‘ thread” generally and so silk 
thread par excellence.) ‘The true 
Tndian name _ seems to be “ pat” 
which holds its ground in Assam and 
appears in the Tamil “ pattu.” Here 
again may be traced the limitations 
to one specific material of a word 
originally of more general applica- 
tion. Persian supplies “abresham ” 
and “‘resham,” the latter now the 
ordinary term for silk in India. The 
Arabs christened silk “ harir” (a 








word connected with harra, which 
Freytag renders “ nobili stirpe natus 
et ingenuus fuit,” the etymology 
being base on the pre-eminence of 
silk among textile materials). Ara- 
bic also adopted “ abresham ” from 
the Persian and transformed, 0 
Freytag seems to say, the Persian 
kazh into kazz. The Greek onpixov 
and Latin “ sericum” have been 
already noticed, aud to these are at- 
tributed Anglo-Saxon *‘ seole ” (whence 
later “ silk”) and the kindred words 
found in the Scandinavian langu- 
ages. German and the Romance 
languages (Germ. “seide,” Italian 
*‘ seta,” Spanish “ seda,” French 
“soie”) have gone to some other 
source. Brachet puts down “ soie” 
to latin “ seta” bearing the mean- 
ing of silk, Facciolati gives no 
such meaning nor is the word to be 
found in the numerous quotations 
from the later Latin given in the 
notes of M. Pariset. Calcutta does 
not apparently boast a copy of 
Ducauge, which would probably solve 
our doubts. The Greek peéta€a ap- 
pears first, according to Pariset in 
the 4th century A.D. 
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Art. II].—THE REVIVAL OF ISLAM. 


F late years, public attention has been often directed to 
() many events as indications of a Revival of Islam. Now, 
we are pointed to the Wababis in Arabia, ruling over half the 
country from their capitalin Nejd; then, to their widespread 
organisation in India, with its ‘head centres’ in all large Muham- 
madan cities, its Maulavis wandering through Bengal preaching the 
iehdd as the most direct route to Paradise, its bravoes ready to 
assassinate any Official who may appear obnoxious to the leaders, 
and its ceaseless efforts to arouse the Pathan border tribes to some 
greater enterprise than the striking down of individual kafirs. 

Again, we have been pointed to the Muhammadan risings in 
Yemen and Kashgar, to the unyielding fanaticism of Khiva 
and Bokhara welded into unity and firmness under Russian 
domination, to Circassian and Turkoman hordes flying from 
Russian territory into North-Eastern Turkey, and to the restive im- 

atience of the Turkish people under the slow, but steady, impact 

of Western ideas, resulting in fears of massacres of the Christian 
population, and in “new mosques, new schools, new teachers, all 
on the severer model of what may be called the nineteenth century 
Muhammadan revival, the same of which Arab Wahabeeism is the 
exaggerated prototype, multiplying over the face of the land in ex- 
cess of actual requirement. Ramadhan is observed, and prayers 
more strictly performed than formerly. High and low, the nation 
is in training."—So says Mr. Palgrave in the Cornhill Magazine 
for November 1868. 

Anon we are told (Times, August 29th, 1873) that “ year after 
year Islém is converting hundreds of thousand of our Indian subjects, 
and especially the natives of Bengal, to the faith of the Koran: 
This conversion, too, not now accomplished at the sword’s point, but 
in the peaceful shadow of British rule, works a marvellous change in 
the very inmost nature of the converted. It is said that the con- 
verts to Muhammadanism who are enlisted from among the unwar- 
like population of Bengal assume, with this new faith, a hardihood 
of character which would make them dangerous enemies and price- 
less allies,” 

For our own part, we cannot attach the importance that some do 
to any, or all, of these statements. They may receive an altogether 
different interpretation ; their cause is not revival from within, but 
pressure from without. The crescent is waning, not waxing. Nearer 
the horizon, the fog makes it loom large to the eye ; but even while 
We look, it is sinking from view—for ever. Province after province 
is year by year torn from Islam ; the ideas of modern, 7.¢., Christian 
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Civilisation impinge upon its surface with ever-increasing weight 
and intensity ; and, with the mighty arms of Britain encirejj), 
it on the south, and the ever advancing stride of the Russiay 
colossus from the north, is it any wonder that a shiver of deep fore. 
boding thrills from time to time through every conscious fibre of 
Islim as the long debate between the Cross and the Crescent, draws 
toward its close ? 

But to call this a Revival of Islam, is as utter a misnomer as jt 
would have been to call the American rebellion a revival of slave. 
holding, The Southern leaders foresawt he approaching doom of 
slavery ; and rightly judged that ifa struggle must take place with 
the ever-increasing power and wealth of the North in defence of 
“the peculiar institution,” it had better be in 1861 than in 187), 
when the odds against them would be still heavier. They rose, failed, 
and fell, with the cause they defended so bravely and—uselessly. 
So, too, it is with Islam. Its approaching doom may intensify thie 
prejudices of its ignorant supporters, until they rise in frantic 
defence of what they deem dearer than life, only to be trampled 
out of existence by the overwhelming legions that defend 
modern civilisation. We may pity their misguided zeal, ani 
deplore their fate ; but as Christians, our sympathies are due to 
the broader interests of humanity involved in the struggle. 

Still, any general outburst of fanaticism among the 130 millions 
of Islim is very improbable ; it possesses no cohesive force, no 
central authority sufficiently strong to compel obedience and weld 
the mass into an instrument fitted to the conditions of modern, 
war. Sunni, Shiah, Ahmadi aud Wahébi hate each other as 
heartily as Spaniard and Dutchman in 1573, or Catholic and 
Orangeman in 1873. Mere numbers, however fanatic and brave, 
are worse than useless when hurled, half armed and undisciplined, 
against modern military formations, armed only with the old 
muzzle-loader ; how much more so against modern tactics, rifled 
cannon, the breech-loader and the mitrailleuse. Unaided by these 
modern appliances, a successful jehdd is impossible, while their 
effective acquisition by Islam is equally so—for this implies accumu- 
lated wealth, the product of organised, successful industry and 
economy, two qualities foreigu to the Muhammadan character of 
the present day, as all acquainted therewith well know. 

Egypt, with her vast resources, has run into debt in a time of 
profound peace, at the rate of £6,000,000 a year for the past 
ten years; while her last throw for aloan of £32,000,000, shews 
the recklessness of the bankrupt spendthrift, doubtful of the 
further gullibility of the money-lenders, Turkey comprises with- 
in its limits the ancient Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Thrace and Macedonia, once teeming with population, thread- 
ed with solidly-built roads, dotted thickly with cities aud 
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jarbours, and supporting with ease the wars of Alexander, of his 
enecessors, of the Lower Empire, and of the khalifs of Baghdad. 
Now, barely £4,000,000 a year is squeezed out of it, not a de- 
cent road exists in the country, save what has been made by the 
hated Franks with borrowed capital ; three-fourths of the land is 
‘1 the hands of the priests, and hence, exempt from taxation ; the 
remainder, when held by Muhammadans, pays a tenth of the pro- 
duce as land-tax, when held by Christians, five-tenths, in addition 
to the tax for exemption from the army. The Turks do not, and 
the Christians dare not, invest capital in cultivation ; hence, says 
Sir H. Rawlinson, “ In the hands of the Turks the country never 
will improve, for the faith of Islém is incompatible with civilisa- 
tion.” And hence its financial career, even amid profound peace, 
consists principaliy of the operation known as “ flying kites “— 
paving former loans by raising new ones as long.as its fast waning 
credit will permit. The ruler of Persia, too, has just put all the 
resources of his country in the hands of a Russianised Jew, to be 
manipulated by English engineers and European capital into 
some semblance of modern civilisation. But, were he alreacy a 
feudatory of Russia, he could hardly carry out her designs more 
ablv, nor better secure the impossibility of Persia joining in 
a jehdd, than by the direction given to the first Persian railway— 
from the Caspian to Teheran. For either or all of the leading 
Muhammadan powers, therefore, to proclaim jekéd would be simply 
financial and political suicide. Of Central Asia it is sufficient 
to say -that in ten years_a Russian force, never more than 16,000 
strong, has so completely subjugated it as to fully justify Vambéry’s 
eloquent remarks on the progress of the Russian arms :— 

“Towns and countries hitherto unknown to the denizens of 
the Western world have been thrown open, and places where 
the Kuropean. traveller could only venture in disguise, and at the 
peril of his life, are now not only free and safe, but actually 
governed by Christians. Churches and clubs have been opened 
at Tashkund, Khojiud and Sumarkand ; and the monotony of the 
muezzin’s chant is broken by the cheerful sounds of the bells of the 
Greek churches, more terrible to Muhammadan ears than the roar 
of artillery...... The Russian successes in Central Asia have 
dealt Islamism the severest blow it has ever received from 
Christendom in the course of their thousand years of struggle. 
In modern days, the powerful influence of Christian Europe had 
permeated all parts of Muhammadan Western Asia, the holy places 
Mecca and Medina themselves had not escaped the innovating 
spirit of the times, but the Muhammadanism of Central Asia retain- 
ed its primitive character pure and undiluted, the faith flourished 
unopposed and uncontroverted, Bokhara, not Mecca, had become 
practically the spiritual centre of Islam. Thither came the 
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ascetic, the pious member of a fraternity, and the enthusiast, 
theologian ; and though not generally known, it is an undoubted 
fact, that zealous Moslems in all parts of the Ottoman Empire, jy 
Egypt, Fez, and Morocco, received thence the inspirations of their 
religious enthusiasm. The sight of this holy ground profaned by 
the presence of unbelievers, and ruled by them, must be intolerable 
to all pious souls of the Islamite world, and the dust raised by the 
fall of this chief pillar of Islam, as Bokhara has always been 
called, will long hang as a dark cloud, overshadowing for many 
: day, if not for ever, the horizon of the future prospects of 
slam.” 

In Central Asia, then, the jehéd has been tried and failed, 
Kashgar must fall, sooner or later, and the outburst of Muhan-. 
madan fanaticism in Western China is utterly crushed already, 
And if Vambéry’s idea of the effect on Islam of the fall of Bokhara 
be correct, what will be the effect of the long-delayed, yet inevi- 
table, fall of Constantinople, and the political extinction of Islim? 
For, since all this political and financial! debility results from the 
operation of a constant cause—the political and religious character 
of Islam—it must go on at an increasing rate, ensuring the ultimate 
and speedy political extinction of Isl4m, wherever it comes in con- 
tact with modern civilisation. 

Returning to India in our survey, we find here a larger Muhan- 
madan population than in apy other country ; indeed, Bengal alone 
contains more Muhammadans than there are in Turkey itself. Their 
distribution, too, as shown by the recent census, contradicts all our 
previous notions thereof. In the North-West Provinces, the seat of 
Government of the Great Mughul, ever reckoned the stronghold of 
their power and influence, they number only 14 per cent. of the po- 
pulation. Patna and Behar, usually thought to be strongly Muhan- 
madan, only contain 12 per cent. ; in Bengal Proper, they number 
about half the population, while in East Bengal, the great basin 
drained by the lower waters of the Brahmaputra, they form from 7) 
to 80 per cent. of the population, and in some districts nearly the 
whole.—(Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, pp. 33). 

Even now, just as frequent accessions to Hinduism occur from 
among the aboriginal tribes, similar accessions occur to Isl4m from 
among the low caste Hindfs, and from the same cause—the 
greater consideration enjoyed bya Hindu as compared with an 
outcaste, or by one of the vast Muhammadan community as com- 
pared with the despised Dom, Chandal, and other semi-Hindu 
communities. We have known several instances of this in West 
Bengal ; but have never yet heard, either East or West, of a high 
caste Hindu accepting Islam from religious convictions, Some 
advantage more appreciable by the Hindu mind, as for instance, 4 
desirable marriage connection, especially in the case of Hindu 
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widows, was invariably the motive for the change of name—we 
cap hardly say, of faith. 

But when we read in the Tames that “year after year, hundreds 
of thousands, especially of the natives of Bengal, are being con- 
verted to the faith of the Koran,” we, who have been long resident 
i» Bengal, and specially conversant with the religious propagan- 
dism therein, are lost in astonishment at our ignorance or—at 
that of the Z'vmes. And our astonishment is hy no means lessened 
when we notice that such small matters as the locality, time, 
witnesses, &c., of this vast propagandism are left to be added d@ 
diseéion to suit the reader's taste and ability to digest whole- 
sale assertions. 

In the first place, it is assumed that a census, accurate at 
least within scores or hundreds of thousands, has been taken 
vearly or decennially, so as to obtain the relative proportion of 
Muhammadans and Hindus at each succeeding period. But 
when and by whom, was this census taken? Evidently it must 
have been taken by some “ special correspondent” of the Times, 
with a skill surpassing even the enterprise of the Z'elegraph or 
the Vew York Herald in the supply of news; for neither the 
people nor the Government of Bengal know any thing of its 
performance. The Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 26, 
says (— 

“ As an illustration of the extreme point to which the want of 
statistical knowledge of the people had reached in these provinces, 
the following figures are given showing the difference between the 
population of some important districts as given in grave statistical 
returns by the authority of Government within the last few years, 
and stated in the Administration Report, published in 1870 accord- 
ing to the latest returns, and that now ascertained by census :— 


Population accord- Population accord- 
ing to return of ing to present 


1870. census. 

Nuddea (perhaps the most cared for 

and most fully administered metro- 

politan district in Bengal) 568,712 1,812,795 
Faridpore ms 147,127 1,012,589 
Pubna iad ah 307,079 1,211,594 
Cuttack ide “~ 215,835 1,449,784 
Monghyr rd .. 755,889 1,842,986 
Kamroop or Gowhatty ... le 80,861 561,681 


And, altogether, the difference between the estimated census of 
Bengal in 1870, and.the actual census of 1871-72, amounted to 
nearly 20 millions! With such striking illustrations of the utter 
igtorance which prevailed among even the governing class on 
the subject of the mere numbers of the population, not to. say 
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any thing of the relative proportions of Muhammadans anq 
Hindus in Bengal, it looks very like Munchausenism to pretenj 
to such accuracy on these points as to affirm a yearly accession ty 
Islim of hundreds of thousands of Hindus in Bengal; and wo 
are probably not far out in attributing: this feat of historical 
accuracy to the same genius who recently announced in an article 
on Afghanistan in the Zimes, the discovery that Dost Muhammad 
was a Pindari chief! 

Again, if this vast proselytism exists anywhere, it must be in 
East Bengal, where the population are nearly all Muhammadans: 
it is there we shall find “under the peaceful shadow of British 
rule,” the eager intellectual life, the religious vitality and anta. 
gonism implied in this vast work of converting hundreds of 
thousands to Islim. But the one great complaint of the Christian 
missionaries who traverse East Bengal is the utter absence of 
these qualities in Hindu and Muhammadan alike. ‘Two year 
ago when these statements were just made by the. Spectator in 
its review of Mr. Hunter’s “ Our Indian Musalmans,” one of the 
Baptist Missionaries in East Bengal, who has probably traversed it 
more extensively than any other living European, made the sub- 
ject one of special enquiry by himself and his preachers for more 
than a year, in every village, Hindu and Mubammadan, that they 
visited ; but, save solitary instances, few and far between, they 
failed to find the least trace of any movement which could give 
colour to such broad assertions as those used by the Z'imes and 
Spectator. Indeed, the mass of the population of East Bengal, 
Hindu and Muhammadan alike, are so steeped in ignorance, that 
those repeats their mandra and these their namaz without 
understanding a word of it; and the reason usually given for 
their particular faith is ever the same “Our fathers were Hindus 
(or Muhammadans), hence we must be.” 

Such, too, is the testimony of the officials, whose opinions, on 
enquiry, coincide with the statements of the Friend of Indu, 
(September 4th, 1873), in reviewing the official Report on Maiman- 
singh. “ With the people of Mymensingh ignorance means, not 
superstition, but indifference to all religion save ancestral forms of 
worship. The toleration born of this indifference makes Hindus 
and Muhammadans good friends ; though Sunnis, the latter keep the 
Mohurrum as a sort of spectacle in which the Hindus join.” And, 
vice versd, the greater portion of the crowd-enjoying the Hindu spec- 
tacles in Dacca is generally Muhammadan ; while those of the rural 
districts, when remonstrated with for their attendance on the 
idolatrous ceremonies of their neighbours, sometimes reply :—“ It Is 
the zemindar’s order,” or, “others do it, so we do.” Taylor, in his 
History of Dacca (1840), gives the same character to the people at 
that time. ‘“ ‘These two classes (Hindus and Muhamimadans) live 
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in perfect peace and concord ; and a majority of individuals 
velonging to them have even overcome their prejudices so far as 
1o smoke from the same hookah,” (p. 257). 

Yet another cause has operated indirectly to render impossible 
any such accessions to Islam in Bengal as that affirmed above, in 
the different attitude taken by the Hindu and Muhammadan com- 
munities toward English education. The ruins of magnificent 
forts, palaces and mosques, the traditions handed down in the 
community, the stories and allusions of their scanty current litera- 
ture to the glories of the Muhammadan rule, all remind the 
Muhammadans of the time when Islam ruled unchallenged in the 
land, when the infidel trader came with cringing steps to beg a 
footing where now he rules triumphant and unquestioned—so con- 
fident in his own might and resources, as to appear contemptuous- 
ly oblivious of the very existence of Islam, other than as one of 
severai expiring creeds,. Every effort to shake off the grasp of the 
Christian has only tightened it ; and the empire over the body, 
secured at Plassey, Baxar and Seringapatam, is now supplemented 
by equally insidious aud_ persistent etforts to subjugate the mind 
also to the sway of Christian civilisation, by schouls, colleges, tracts, 
hooks, and missionaries. Naturally, therefore, the struggle between 
loyalty to the religious and political teachings of their ancestors, 
and loyalty to the Christian Government under which they enjoy 
such liberty and peace, fills many Muhammadan minds with per- 
plexity, rage and despair. Hopeless of changing the current of 
events, they will not yield to its-rush ; hence it surges around and 
over them, Lurying them beneath a stratum of ignorance and 
oblivion ; sweeping place, power and wealth from them into the 
hands of their Hindu neighbours who have prudeutly gone with 
the stream and through Euglish education almost monopolized all 
subordinate officers under Government. Hence, when urging on 
respectable Muliammadans the duty of giving an English education 
to their sons, in order that they may have an equal chance with the 
Hindus in the battle of life, how often have our representatives 
been met. with sentiments which, however courteously expressed, 
were tinged with defiant despair. “ If they receive English educa- 
tion, they are sure to think themselves wiser than their fathers ; they 
had better remain beggars in Islam, than be rich in this world, and 
lose all in the next.” Or, as the Inspector of Schvols, Eastern Circle, 
‘Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 254) puts it :—“A 
well-to-do Muhammadan sent his son to the Government school. 
The boy was successful, and the father was urged to send his other 
‘on to school ; the father replied that he might, under pressure, 
let one of his sons 90 to be made into an infidel, but he could 
uot let more than one go to the bad in that sort of way.” 

But whatever be the religious advantages which the Muham- 
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madans imagine themselves to retain from this réfusal of English edy- 
cation, it has been an undoubted social disadvantage to them in the 
eyes of their Hindu neighbours. For the Hindu pen to-day occupies 
the place once held by the Muhammadan sword ; the Bengali Baby 
seems as indispensable to British rule, as the Pathan or Réjpit 
talwér was to the Mughul rule. By English education, the 
child of the Dom or Chasa may rise to rule over the descendants of 
the Br&hmans and Pathans before whom his fathers grovelled ip 
the dust. The Muhammadan thus takes a lower place in the 
social scale by his rejection of education ; and such being the case, 
the shrewd Hindu cares not to link himself to a falling creed, which 
promises little to its votaries save ignorance, poverty, and hard 
work. Better keep the lax creed of his fathers with the hard 
work, in the hope that the key of education now oftered to the 
millions, irrespective of caste or creed, but hitherto sullenly rejected 
by the Muhammadans, may unlock to his children the treasures of 
power and wealth hitherto possessed only by his oppressors. In such 
altered circumstances, what influence is left to the Mubammadan, 
strong enough to effect the conversion, year by year, of hundreds or 
even scores of thousands of Bengalis as alleged by those would-be- 
wise alarmists of the Z'imes and Spectator? They bave been simply 
trading on the inaccuracies of previous guesses at the number of 
the population, and the consequent impossibility of finding the 
actual proportion of Hindu and Muhammadans ; they have given 
us surmise for certainty, and painted up fancy to supply the place 
of fact. 

One other possible explanation of the above errors may be found 
in the rapid conversion of Sunnis and Shiahs into Ferazfs or 
Wahabis, which has taken place during the past 20 or 30 years, and 
has possibly been distorted by osme writers into conversions of 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus to Islam! For in the present 
downdard tendency of Indian Isl4m, it is not at all surprising that § 
many Muhammadans should accept the teachings of Abdul Wahab, 5 
which may be simply summarised as an attempt to restore Muham- 
madanism to the exact form it possessed during the life-time of its 
founder ; discarding as idolatrous all modern exaltations of Muham- 
mad or any other prophet, Imam or saint, and all forms, cere- 
monies and observances, originated since the times of the prophet ; 
and fina'ly, insisting on the duty of spreading Islim by the sword 
the chiet duty of the faithful, and the most direct way to paradise. 
The logic is concise and forcible to the devout Muhammadan, if not 
reasonable to us. By the sword Islam had been established, by the 
sword it must be re-established. God has placed the sword in 
the hands of Isl4m to re-assert the half-forgotten truth of His 
existence, to protest agains: the idolatry of the heathen and the 
fetishism into which the neighbouring nominally Christian com- 
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munity bad fallen. But Islam had proved recreant to its mission, 
ad fallen into the very superstition it was sent to destroy, and it 
had become a lifeless and corrupt formula, under the frown of 
the Aimighty whom it had forgotten. To regain its original life, it 
must resume its original work, in the original way; “ wherefore 
fioht against the unbelievers, and be severe unto them; for their 


5 


dwelling shall be bell.” | 
These notions, introduced into East Bengal by Shariyétullah, 


the father of the notorious Dudu Miah, on his return fromArabia 
‘n 1828, and afterwards preached everywhere by the emissaries 
of Sayyid Ahmad who set up as the long expected Imam Mehdi, 
spread with great rapidity in East Bengal ; and the sect now numbers 
as its adherents, so they boast, the majority of the Muhammadan 
population. And the process is still going on; indeed, a few 
months ago, we came into personal contact with a little episode 
thereof. Abdul Gafur, a Wahab: Maulavi, was joined by nearly all 
the inhabitants of a large Muhammadan village near Dacca, only 15 
families holding back from the movement. The new creed was 
naturally tried on the recusants first, in the shape of .violent abuse 
and ill usage, They appealed to the Hindu zamindaér for protec- 
tion ; and many of the new converts, not liking the turn things were 
taking, rejoined the recusants. A row ensued, the zamindar fined 
some of the converts, forbad their putting up a separatist masjid, 
or receiving the obnoxious Maulavi into their houses under a 
penalty of Rs. 25. The Wahabis appealed to the nearest court ; 
beaten there, they applied to the hakims in the city courts. Five 
or six cross-suits came off in quick succession; but though they 
gained their case in court under the lead of the indefatigable 
Abdul, the zamindar’s means of retaliation made them feel that 
victory was almost worse than defeat, until they seriously contem- 
plated “ pulling up stakes” and going elsewhere. “ But,” said | 
Abdul and his people, “ where are we to find so much unoccupied 
land? The Hindu zamindars are all leagued against us, and the 
rE ss: zamindars do not care to help us; what are we 
to do?” 

For my own part, I cannot quite sympathise with the outcry often 
raised against Indian Waéhabfism, but rather welcome its spread, 
It forces the apathetic Muhammadan community to think and 
inquire into the basis of its faith. It cuts away, at a blow, the 
whole fabric of Muhammadan tradition and superstitious observance ; 
aud thus narrows the issues respecting Muhammad to what he says 
about himself in the Kordn, instead of what his followers say about 
him contrary thereto. It appeals to the sword as the sole arbiter 
between Islam and modern civilisation ; an appeal that can have 
only one issue, as the slightest acquaintance with the vast military 
resources of Christendom, and the utter weakness of those of Islam, 
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will overwhelmingly prove to all, save a few insane fanatics, But 
to the Indian Government it presents a very grave aspect ; for it may 
mean the uprising of vast masses of men, perhaps at no very dis. 
tant date, armed with the firearms so carelessly allowed to pour ad 
libitum by way of Calcutta and Dacca, into the hands of the peasan- 
try of East Bengal, until almost every peasant has a gun, that cares 
to buy one. It may mean the assassination of the officials, far and 
near, the massacre of hundreds of Hindus and Europeans, the sack 
and burning of countless villages ; and it will then certainly mean 
the retaliating slaughter of thousands of ignorant Muhammadans, 
and the stamping out, under the heel of a vindictive war, of Wahi. 
bfism, the latest phase of Islam, as incompatible with modern civili- 
sation, law, and order. 

It is the acknowledged duty of the Indian Government to use 
every means to avert these possible eventualities; and hence 
it is well that the Government has decided “ to give to the Muham- 
madans their full share of high class intellectual training, and of 
sound knowledge useful to them 1n life, combined, but not clashing 
with, that sound knowledge of Oriental tradition which belongs to 
their race and country.” The difficulty lies in “ framing for Muham- 
madans a course of secular instruction, which is the only kind that 
can be given in Government institutions, upon the study of a litera- 
ture which on so many sides is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets."—Resolution of Governor-General 
in Council, June 1873. 

It may be thought presumptuous on our part, but we cannot 
help suggesting that the framers of the desired course might find 
valuable help therein by examining the text books used in the 
American and French colleges and schools long established in 
Turkey and elsewhere within the borders of Islam, since the same 
difficulty in yet greater degree must have beset their efforts to lay 
down a course of study which should impart sound useful knowledge 
based upon modern science, and yet not arouse opposition from the 
people they sought to benefit. . 

Should such a scheme be carried out, and a sound knowledge 
of men and things as they are, not as they ought to be according 
to the Arab and Persian poets, be imparted to the respectable 
Muhammadan youth of the country, we might expect great 
things from it. The utter futility of all efforts to roll the nineteenth 
century back to the seventh, to resuscitate Islam in the face of the 
overwhelming and ever increasing powers of modern civilisation, 
would be gradually impressed on the next, if not the preseut, 
generation of Muhammadans ; thus completely neutralising all 
Wahabi attempts to mislead them into hopeless rebellion. But 
if the course of study be maiuly chosen from the literature and 
philosophy of Muhammadan writers, to secure which streuuous 
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efforts will doubtless be made, the evil will be only intensified ; the 
conceit, the ignorance, and the isolation of the Muhammadans will 
become practically insuperable here, as in Turkey. 

With all deference to the plans of the Government, we would 
suggest that it is not from the better class of Muhammadans who 
can afford to receive and profit by “ their full share of high class 
intellectual training,” that we have most to fear; but from the 
utterly ignorant and neglected Muhammadan masses, who imagine 
that they have little to lose and much to. gain by overturning 
the present state of things—people so ignorant as to believe that 
the Sultan of Turkey is still king of kings, receiving tribute from 
all other nations ; and that by his authority the Queen rules over 
India; so ignorant as to suppose that since their own neighbour- 
hood is largely Muhammadan, while a Christian is hardly ever seen, 
the same state of things exists every where; and, reversing the 
real state of things, believe that Christendom itself only exists by 
the sufferance and supineness of Islam, and that the whole accur- 
sed Feringhee race (may their fathers’ graves be defiled) might 
be swept from existence by one real effort of the might of Islam. 
Hence the disrespect, and sometimes insult, shown to Christians 
when wandering at times in out-of-the-way Muhammadano 
neighbourhoods. Now, were the Government to cover the districts 
largely inhabited by Muhammadans, as thickly as possible 
with vernacular schools, providing them with good maps and geo- 
graphies, also with brief abstracts of history, Indian and European, 
as vernacular reading books, in addition to the usual primary 
course of writing, arithmetic, &c., were this course carefully taught 
by competent teachers, properly supervised, and checked by examina- 
tions upon which small scholarships for the higher schools should 
be made dependent, the Wahabi exhortation to rise and fight 
for Islam would frequently meet with the counter exhortation— 
“Go to school, you know not what you are saying.” 

This eftort to remove the.incubus of ignorance from the Indian 
Muhammadans, and the vast impending changes within and without 
Islim, possess peculiar significance for Christian missionaries. Un- 
able generally to read their own vernacular, much less Arabic, the 
Judian Muhammadans are as ignorant of the Korén as the Sudras 
are of the’ Vedas ; and this universal ignorance is a frequent excuse 
for avoiding all discussion of the issues between Christianity and 
the Korén. And when a Maulavi stands up as the champion of his 
ignorant co-religionists, as soon as he finds himself at all “ cornered,” 
somebody among his followers suggests, in all sincerity of course, 
‘it 1s time for namaz”"—whether it be one o’clock or six, it matters 
Not; or, a row is carefully got up, under cover of which he discreetly 
retreats or the missionary is driven off, and the report is then 
industriously spread that the padre was completely used up. 
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Now, were the people educated, with the vernacular Kordy j, 
their hands, so that they could see the truth for themselves, gyq, 
subterfuges would be impossible, the truth would be made manifey 
Christ weuld be honoured, and his opponents silenced. For 3). 
though, in some of its main features, Islam is directly opposed to the 
Gospel, yet its many points of agreement with evangelical Christig. 
nity form a common ground and authority for discussing the graye 
questions at issue between the rival creeds. And when we enter, 
Muhammadan village, and stand before its’ white Masjid, perhap; 
some grand old structure of ancient days, as we think that it stands 
and has stood, perhaps, for ages, in silent protest against the poly. 
theism around, summoning all to the worship of the One Invisible 
God, and are, perhaps, at once welcomed by the gathering peopl 
as Kitdébi-lok, one cannot help feeling a sense of brotherhood 
which is utterly impossible to be realised in a Hindu village 
amid its proud Brahmans, monstrous idols, and filthy phallic em 
blems. 

But to return, While Muhammad affirms himself and his 
message to be sent specially to the inhabitants of Mecca “and the 
Arabs who dwell round it,” yet he repeatedly asserts the divine oti- 
gin of “‘ the gospel, containing direction and light, confirming als 
the law which was given before it, and a direction and admonition 
to those who fear God; that they who have received. the Gospel 
might judge according to what God hath revealed therein ; and 
whoso judgeth not according to what God hath revealed, they are 
transgressors. We have also sent down unto thee the Kordn con- 
firming the scripture which was revealed before it, and preserving 
the same from corruption.”—Sale’s Koran, p. 82. 

This oft-repeated affirmation of the close agreement of the Koran 
with the Hebrew and especially the Christian scriptures, susceptl- 
ble as it is of clear and definite proof or disproof, affords, we think, § 
firm ground for discussing the claims of Muhammad and the Koran 
to be inspired, Again, while the utter silence of the Kordn res 
pecting the doctrines of atonement and mediation, supplies ample | 
disproof of its boasted accord with the law and the gospel—yet its 
denunciations of Mariolatry and image-worship, of the priest, mal- 
tyr, rag, bone, and other fetish worship, which many Christian 
communities in the fifth century, and on through the dark ages, 
substituted for the direct appeal to the vernacular scriptures, and 
to the spirit of God as ihe ever living Teacher in the church, are 
hearty enough to find favour with the strictest Puritan in later 
times, 

While, therefore, in discussion with Muhammadans we should a 
times apply the test implied in the challenge: “If it had been 
from any besides God, they would certainly have found therelt 
many. contradictions,” (Sale’s Kordn,.p, 65) we should aim, rather 
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take the ‘Korén with us as far as we can, and then shew that it 
does not go far enough to meet the wants, the capacities, and the 
history of man. ; ae Le 

The faith in the sovereignty of God and His irresistible will 
which made the Muhammadan arms invincible in many a_ perilous 
struggle, was all powerful to destroy, but powerless to uplift, with- 
out the aid of other ideas as adjuncts thereto. For it presents Him 
rather as an unsympathising engineer, an inexorable ruler, a des- 
troyer of the weak and vile, rather than as one who pities us in 
our conflicts with temptation and sin, and designs to raise man- 
kind gradually out of its misery and degradation. But herein is 
the glory of the Gospel—that it displays God as “not willing the 
death of the sinner ;” instead, “ the Son of Man came to seek and 
save that which was lost.” 

Again, this unqualified belief in the absolute will of God neces- 
sarily produces amid inaction, not patience, but that apathetic 
belief in fate which we see in the Muhammadans around us—fate 
avainst which there is no struggling, making men victims of in- 
difference, languor, and despair, individual and national. But the 
“patient endurance” inculcated in the gospel, “ worketh experi- 
ence” of God’s love, and experience hope, and hope life-giving 
energy, individual, and national. 

So, too, pain, affliction, suffering, is proclaimed in the Kordn as 

nishment or. the erring and wicked ; whereas the Gospel whispers 
hopefully, “Whomthe Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” It says that suffering, trial, is but 
a blessed means of growth, development, strength ; and that even 
“the Captain of our salvation ” was “ made perfect through suffer- 
ings.” The Gospel thus reconciles the justice and goodness of God 
with the existence of suffering in the world—the Kordn leaves the 
unsolved difficulty a huge blot on the character of the All-perfect 
and All-merciful One. 

In order, therefore, to utilise the many points of contact be- 
tween Islém and the gospel, as well as in view of the new scheme 
of Muhammadan education, it is absolutely essential that the 
vernacular Kordn should be in the hands of the Muham- 
madan population ; so that, like the Jews of Berea, they should be 
able to “receive the word with all readiness of mind, and search 
the seriptures daily, whether these things are so.” And for this 
purpose, since it is impossible for us to force the Manulavis to issue 
an authorised translation,—at least, none can be had or heard of in 
East Bengal,—we would strongly recommend the re-issue of the 
Hindust4ni translation published at the Presbyterian Press, Alla- 
habad, 1844, revised aad annotated suitably to the present 
juncture of events. 

Next, just as in armies. men are specially trained for the 
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cavalry, infantry, artillery and engineer services, so in our Indian 
Mission army, we should have men specially trained in the 
Arabic and Persian Janguages and literature, as well as in the 
vernacular of the district in which they are to operate, in order 
to act effectively on Islém,—men like Dr. Pfander, who would 
be regarded as Maulavis, and treated with corresponding 
respect. by the Muhammadans themselves. And much of this 
preparation might be done at home, were the facilities offered by 
our English Universities, Oxford and London, for the study of 
Arabic, “Muhammadan law, &c., thrown open to intending missionary 
students, free of charge, and irrespective of denominational status, 
Or, if no special facilities now exist in sufficiently concentrated 
form to carry out such a scheme, they might be easily provided, 
either by funds raised for the purpose, or by grants from the 
various mission societies labouring within the regions of Islam, 
Years of special study are thought needful for the administra- 
tion of justice, and the service of the State—how much more 
needful then for the tremendous work of changing thé basis of 
a nation’s faith, of overcoming the prejudice engendered by ages 
of supercilious ignorance, of 1 moving the secret springs of human 
action, and, with God’s help, bringing the mind to empty itself 
and sit humbly down at the feet of Jesus, to be taught and filled 
by Him. 

In the fast approaching time when, having vainly attempted 
to prevent the last Dar-ul-Jsl4m from becoming Dar-ul- Harb, 
the Muhammadans, broken, dispirited, despairing, shall turn hum- 
bly and earnestly to consider the truths involved in the stern 
logic of events, if we can but have ready such a body of men, 
European and native, specially trained, and fired with apostolic 
zeal, they will with power and success point Islam to Jesus as the 
Prophet, Redeemer and King of all. “Then shall they look on 
Him whom they have pierced, and mourn.” The Cross uprising 
in place of the Crescent will thrill the nations with awe ; and out 
of the ferment a Christ-regenerated Islam may arise to proclaim 
the power and love of * God manifest in the flesh” with holy 
energy and fiery zeal, emulating in its rapid victories over the 
populations of Asia and Africa, the whirlwind progress of the 
Mulammadan arms in the seventh and eighth centuries, “If the 
casting and way of them (Isl4m) be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead ? ” 


ISAAC ALLEN, MA. 
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Art. I1V.—RIFLED ARTILLERY. 
A paper for the general reader. 
Part II. 


N an article in our last number we endeavoured to give the 
general reader some elementary ideas on the subject at the 
head of this paper. In the hope that he may not have teen 
“ erammed with distressful bread,” we will now endeavour to lay 
before him some further lucubrations calculated to enlarge his 
knowledge of the subject. 

Probably the first rifled gun that was ever used in action was a 
breech-loader, the invention of Major Cavalli of the Sardinian 
Artillery ; it formed part of the armament of the batteries of the 
besieger at Gaeta in 1848. It wasa cast-iron two-grooved gun, 
firing a ribbed projectile. It was, however, not successful as many 
of the guns burst : the system was speedily abandoned. 

Two years further back, Baron Wahrendorf, a Swede, was the 
first to bring forward a lead-coated projectile. A breech-loading 
gun of his invention Was tried-in various countries, including 
England, but the invention never attained the dignity of the 
crucial trial of being fired in action. 

In the Crimean war of 1854-5, Mr. Lancaster’s cast-iron oval- 
bore gun was tried but with very partial success. The gun being of 
so fragile a metal, his system was tried under very unfavourable 
conditions : and as it is quite possible that this system may yet be 
brought into use, it will be here succinctly described. 

The.oval-bore with a twist was far from being the invention of 
Mr, Lancester, for it is -very clearly described in an article in 
Latin in the Commentarit Academie Scientiarum Imperialis 
Petropolitane J'omus IV. ad Annum 1729, by Joh. Georg. Leut- 
mann, published in 1735 ; and as, perhaps, some of our readers 
may be curious to know how such subjects can be treated in Latin, 
we will quote the first paragraph alluding to the oval-bore. 


7 $28. Tandem singulare problema explicabo. Scil : conficere Sclopetum* 
cochleatis sulcis non proeditum, quod tamen globulum gyrando circa suum 
axem prolicit, ac si cochleatum esset cum tamen perspiciendo per tubum nul- 


~ 





* Gun : stlopétum (scl,) used-inmo- scloppus.=a slap, the sound produced 
dern. Latin for @ gun, and like bom- by striking upon the inflated cheek ) 
ourda (‘‘musket”), intended to express Pers 5, 13. Smith’s Latin Dictionaries. 
the sound of explosion (stloppus s, 
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lo modo cognosci paterit, unde gyralem directionem coucipiat globulus, [,), 
eclopetum omnia preestat quee a cochleato tubo expectari possunt.”* 

The author goes on to describe and to figure an expanding fil, 
made in longitudinal halves, to be attached to the end of the 
rifling bar ;to this bar is given the usual rifling twist and thy 
by gradually expanding the two halves of the file by means of 
what are technically called “ set-screws,” a barrel originally 4 
circle in cross section is given one forming an oval having the 
ordinary rifling twist. 

In Mr. Lancaster’s 32-pounder the major axis measured 6°97 
inches and the minor 6°37 ‘inches, so that considered as a two. 
grooved rifle the grooves were 0:8 inch deep at their centres. The 
pitch of the rifling was one turn in 56} calibres of the minor axig 
One of the great mistakes made was that the twist was increasing 
instead of uniform. Another mistake was that the wrought-iron 
projectiles were simply oval but withcut any rifle-twist upon them, 
Under such circumstances it can hardly be wondered at that the 
gup was most irregular in range and that the projectile being sub. 
ject to jam in firing, the guns occasionally burst. 

The French Artillery in 1850, under the orders of the President 
of the Republic, commenced experimenting seriously with rifled 
artillery : the experiments were carried on with frequent interrup- 
tion owing to political events until May 1857, when France 
adopted rifled field guns as the armament of its artillery. The 4- 
— field gun—“ La mere des canons de campagne” as the 

rench Artillerymen call it—has abore of 3°4 inches in diameter 
and 18 calibres in length ; it has six centering grooves, making one 
turn in 24°7 calibres and weighs 64 cwts. The projectiles have 
12 zinc studs in two rings to fit the grooves. The gun projects 4 
common shell weighing 8‘9ibs, and a shrapnel of 9?tbs. The gun 
thus weighs 724 projectiles. The charge of the gun is 1:2ibs; 
the relative charge or ratio of weight of powder to common sbell is 
1 to 7-4. The initial velocity is 1066 feet per second. The 
gun isof bronze. This rifled field gun was the first to appear 
in battle and made its début at Solferino in 1859. Of its perfor- 
mance the French official report of that battle says :— 

“In the midst of the incidents of this combat of twelve hours du- 
ration, the cavalry was of powerful assistance in checking the efforts 
of the enemy on the side of Casanova. On several occasions 
Partounéaux’s and Desvaux’s division charged the Austrian 10- 
fantry and broke its squares. But it was our new artillery whicl 





 ® Finally I will explain a singular by looking down the barrel it shall 
problem. To wit, to make a gun in no wise be open to discovery, 
not provided with helical grooves whence the ball derives its direction 
which nevertheless projects its ball of revolution, such a gun excels 1n® 
twisting round its axis, as though it things. which can be expected from ® 
had been rifled, although for all that rifled barrel. 
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coduced the most terrible effects on the Austrians. Its balls went 
to distances which their guns of the largest calibre could not 
respond to, and strewed the plain with their dead.” 

An eye-witness Of the battle writing to the Times on the 25th 
Juoe 1859, says :—_ . 

«Jt was in this flight that the immense superiority of the new 
French rifled cannon shewed itself. ‘The lightness of the pieces is 
such that they could be brought up hills'so steep that even in- 
fantry had no small difficulty in sealing them. Still the range of 
them and their precision are almost incredible. You could 
see their shells bursting among the guns and infantry of the enemy, 
while the shells fired from his guns at the highest elevation were 
falling short or bursting in the air.” 

Again the T«mes, on the 5th August 1859, publishes the follow- 
ing remarks on this battle.:— 

“When the batteries of the 9th Corps (Austrian) opened fire 
on the plain of Medole they were se quickly mauled by the supe- 
rior number of the French guns that it was found necessary to 
withdraw them. In order to do this with effect, Mensdorf’s 
cavalry was ordered out into the plain, and the hostile fire was 
then divided with so much success, that the batteries were limbered 
up with smaller loss than might have been expected. But mili- 
tary men very properly enquire whether heavy Dragoons were 
not organized for a different purpose than that of drawing off an 
enemys fire from artillery. The veriest tyro understands how 
troops may be moved under cover of artillery, but what shall we 
say of artillery moved out of fire under cover of cavalry. Had 
Count Mensdorf been near the enemy, there would have been 
some sense in ordering bim outinto the plain ; but it was really 
too bad to send him into a plain covered by hostile balls fired 
from a distance of 3,000 yards and out of range of any guns such 
as cavalry divisions generally take with them. One can fancy 
the rage of the officer in command of the battery that first accom- 
panied Mensdorf when, in’ five minutes after he entered the 
plain of Medole, five of his guns were dismounted at a distance 
which rendered any attempt on his part. to fire perfectly useless. 
A second battery took the place of the first one. In less than a 
minute three of his guns were dismounted, 

‘ . * * * ’ . + 

“I twas here that the superiority of the rifled cannon over 
rdinary artillery was finally and decisively proved. ‘The horizon- 
lal fire on the plainsof Medole dismounted guns more than 3,000 
yards off. At Solferine-the practice was by no means so successful, 
and the French, firing from heights against. heights, did not aim 
vell. The rifled: guns may be said, however, to have rendered in- 
taluable service,” 
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The reader will not fail to remark, when he compares the per. 
formance of this gun in 1859 with that in 1870, what a great 
difference it makes in the accuracy of practice, whether the gunner’; 
aim is undisturbed by the bursting of an enemy’s projectiles about 
his ears, or otherwise. Further the peculiarly suitable nature of 
the plain for good practice, the size of the object aimed at, the 
number of guns firing, as well as the safety of the gunners go far to 
account for the effect of the guns in 1859. 

The echoes of these guns rang in the ears of artillerymen and 
soldiers in all parts of the world. The principle of Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico intensified the effect of the new rifled guns. Gun- 
ners and mechanists in all parts of the world turned their attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. W. G (afterwards Sir William) Armstrong had been 
making experiments with rifled guns as far back as the date of the 
Crimean war of 1854-5. His system was first brought to the 
notice of the Duke of Newcastle (then Secretary of War) in Decem- 
ber 1854, when six guns were ordered for trial. In July 1855 the 
first gun was delivered, a 3-pounder. In December 1856 it was bored 
up to a 5-pounder, and at the end of that month was officially re- 
ported on as having made remarkably good practice at 1,500 yards, 
In Jaunary 1857 a gun was ordered to correspond with the 
9-pounder bronze smooth-bore field gun. This gun, an ne 
was reported ready on the Ist July 1857, but no trial took place till 
the 25th January 1858, when it was pitted against the 32-pounder 
S.B. gun. Lord Panmure the then Secretary of State spoke of it in 
these terms: ‘“ For all purposes of projection and accuracy of flight 
of the projectiles the experiments are conclusive.” On the 24th 
September 1858, one 32-pounder of twenty six ewts., one 12-pounder 
of eight ewts., and one 6-pounder of three cwts. on this system were 
ordered for trial by a Special Committee. It reported on the 16th 
November 1858 that they recommended the “immediate introduc- 
tion of guns rifled on Mr. Armstrong’s principle, for special service 
in the field.” 

Mr. Armstrong having taken out a patent for his invention in 
ordnance, unreservedly assigned it by a deed of gift to the Govern- 
ment on the 15th January 1859. General Peel, the Secretary of 
War, in a debate in the House of Commons, expressed himself thus 
as to the new rifled gun: “The great advantages of this gun 
were its extreme lightness, the extent of its range and its accuracy. 
An Armstrong gua throwing a projectile of 18lbs. weighed one- 
third as much as tbe gun now in use discharging shot of that 
weight, the range of a 32lbs. gun (R.) fired with a charge of 5lbs. of 
powder, was a little more than five miles and a quarter (hear, 
hear); while the precision of the gun was stil] more extraordinary. 
The accuracy of the gun at 3,000 yards was as seven to one 
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compared with that of the common gun at 1,000 yards ; while at 
1,000 yards 1b would hit an argent every time which was struck by 
the common gun only once in 57 times: therefore at equal dis- 
tances the Armstrong gun was 57 times as accurate as our common 
artillery (hear): its destructive effects, also exceed anything which 
had hitherto been witnessed.” 

In another part of his speech the Right Hon’ble Gentleman 
stated that: “The gun submitted to the Government by Mr. 
Armstrong was breech-loading, rifled, wrought-iron gun of peculiar 
manufacture, throwing a projectile which answered as either solid 
or hollow shot, as shell or common case.” 

About the accuracy of this wonderful gun the Atheneum pub- 
lished the following anecdote, which will probably suggest to the rea- 
der that there must have been something sympathetic between the 
author of the narrative and the victim of the gun. ‘‘ A few days ago 
we saw the range and accuracy of the new Armstrong gun tested in a 
way which demands a note, Cooling ourselves on the Essex coast 
near the artillery practising ground, we were asked to see the firing, 
aud while this goes slowly and solemnly on, one of them (who?) 
spies a flight of geese far out to sea. ‘There they light on yon 
sand-bank,’ up go a dozen glasses. Yes ; there they flicker in the 
sun, grey and white, mere specks in the blue sea air. Load the gun 
—load at the breech—poise—touch—bang ! Boat off there to the 
sands! A signal tells the tale. The shot has struck the swarm !—a 
life is taken from the flight—and this at six miles seven furlongs 
(12,100 yards-)- from the_mouth of the gun. A shot as well 
aimed from Primrose Hill should hit the ball on Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, or if fired from Richmond Park should bring down a rider 
in Rotten Row. ” 

In common fairness to the smooth-bore gun, we feel bound to cap 
the story by the Athenewm’s penny-a-liner. 

On the terrace of the Castle at Heidelberg may be seen a monu- 
ment, much like a small tombstone, but not in sit. On its face it 
bears the following inscription, below which is a device represent- 
lng two spheres almost in centact: 

ANNO MDCLXXXI 

DEN XXII JANVARI 
VOM SCHLOSSEN AN DIESEN ORT 
HAT WIEDER ALLER HOFFEN 
AVS STVCKEN CHvR Fvrst CARL 
MIT KVGEL KVGEL TROFFEN. 

This inscription in humble English prose reads thus : 

Tn the year 1681 on the 22nd January firing cannon from the 
Castle at this spot, the Elector Charles, against all hope, struck 
ball with ball. 


It is not known whereabouts the stone was found, but as there 
H 
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are fortifications on the hill on the opposite side of the Neckar, one 
of the two guns is supposed to have been fired thence and the othe; 
from the Castle, resulting in this unparalleled shot. 

But to return to the Armstrong gun; a description of the 19. 
pounder field gun will give an idea of the method of construction ang 
loading at the breech. 

The gun is a tube 6 feet long open at both ends. It is formed 
of (1) the tube proper, of (2) a breech and (8) a trunnion piece, of 
(4) a coil in front of (5) one immediately in rear of the trunnions, 
and of (6) one over the breech. ‘These six pieces are worked up go 
as to form one solid piece. The maximum exterior diameter 
about the breech is 9? inches and at the muzzle 6 inches. Towards 
the breech end of the gun, a slot or hole is cut through the gunat 
right angles to the bore : the upper part of the slot being widened 
out to receive the ‘‘ vent-piece,” a movable but integral part of the 
gun. The end of the bore of the gun where it meets with the slot 
is furnished with a copper ring screwed fast into the gun, so that the 
end of the bore is of copper. ‘The vent piece by which the end 
of the bore is closed, is a block of metal having a copper ring 
screwed on to its face. The breech ring has a chamfered edge 
forming part of a female cone, while the copper ring of the vent 
piece is a part of a male cone of the same form. Thus when the 
vent piece is pressed from behind, its ring exactly fits that of the 
breech and the bore is closed towards the breech. ‘The vent 
piece further has a vent bored in it vertically and horizontally to 
fire the charge at pleasure. ‘To keep the vent piece in its place 
and to secure a gas-tight joint between the two copper rings, the 
metal of the gun in prolongation of the bore has a female screw 
thread cut in it to receive the hollow cylindrical “ breech-screw.’ 
The latter has a corresponding male thread and thus the _ breech 
screw can be worked in and out by a weighted lever. A single 
turn of the screw with a final tap or two with the weighted lever 
jams the head of the screw on the hack of the vent piece, which 
again jams on the breech ring and thus completely closes the 
rear end of the bore. To load, after firing, the breech-screw 
is turned sinistrorsum ; this releases the vent-piece, which is then 
taken out by the gunner. The eye if placed behind the centre of 
the breech-screw can see through past the vent-slot, into the 
powder and shot chamber and then through the rifled barrel out 
at the muzzle. The projectile is then entered into the hollow ol 
the breech-screw and with the assistance of the rammer is sent 
home up to the commencement of the rifling ; next the cartridge 
follows and is sent home up to the base of the projectile. Lastly, 
the vent-piece is dropped into the slot and allowed to find its own 
place, when the breech-screw is worked dextrorsum ; and with the 
two regulation taps the vent-piece is secured in its position. A 
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;iction-tube* is then dropped into the vent in the vent-piece and 
‘he qun is ready to be fired. 

hen the charge explodes the shell is driven throngh the rifled 
bore, receiving the print of both lauds and grooves on its lead 
coating ;a certain amount of lead is thus stripped off, which is vapo- 
zed by the great heat and forms that yellow smoke remark- 
able in firing Armstrong guus. This smoke is particularly 
‘yconvenient and unhealthy when fired in close situations such as 
*ween decks on board ship or in casemates. It is due to per- 
oxide of lead, a substance familiar to those who have melted leaa at 
a high heat. 

The advocates of the breech-loading system, speaking merely 
from theory, hold that the system of loading at the breech is such 

















- that the projectile must leave the bore absolutely “centered,” 7.¢., 
ed that the axis of the projectile shall invariably coincide with that 
he of the bore of the gun. ‘That this is not necessarily the case is 
a proved by the fact that in shelis which have been recovered after 
~ firing, the grooving in the lead-coating of the shell is nearly always 
d deeper cut on one side of the shell than on the opposite side. 
8 This breech-loading system and construction of gun was applied 
e to various calibres of guns from the 6-pounder of 24 inches’ bore up 
: to the 7-inch gun of 82 cwts. 
; _* The friction tube used for fir- | The use of quick-match formerly 
ing guos of all descriptions has su- in use for firing mortars is not un- 
0 perseded all other methods formerly attended with danger, as may be 
? in vogue, such as priming powder, -learnt from the following instance. 
0 quick-mateh or quill-tubes with port The Ordnance Select Committee at 


fire, &. It is a thin copper tube 
fitting the vent easily: towards its 
upper end a short tube is affixed at 
right angles to the former, The long 
tube is filed with powder paste leav- 
iag a small central bole down the axis, 
a copper wire being passed through 
the paste for this purpose. Into the 
short tube is inserted a notched rub- 
ber having an eye at its outer-end 
free of the tube. Above and below 
the notched part of the rubber are 
placed two pellets of friction powder : 
the short tube is then closed over 
the rubber and friction powder. The 
tube is then painted. 

To fire the tube when in the vent, 
the hook of a lanyard is engaged in 
the eye of the rubber. By pulling 
the lanyard the rubber lights the 
friction powder ; then the powder 


Pon and finally the charge:.in- the 
un, 


Woolwich after the Sutle] Campaign, 
hearing of “ camel guns,” wished to 
try the 3-pounder gun firing from the 
back of a steady old troop horse. 
The gun being loaded with round 
shot, was primed by a foot or two of 
quick-match, as it is not easy to 
fire the gun otherwise in this extra- 
ordinary position. The gun being 
pointed in a safe direction, the match 
wus lighted. The old horse smelliug 
something and hearing something 
fizzing, began to get uneasy and shift 
his position ; the gun thus veered 
half way round the horizon. The 
portly Presidert and Members threw 
themselves down flat on the ground ; 
and at last the gun went off, throwing 
the old horse down on his side, with- 
out, it is believed, doing any further 
injury. The experiments were Lot 
proceeded with, 
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In shooting, the whole of these guns were very accurate and 
in the main up to the 40-pounder siege gun of 35 cwts. they were per. 
haps as efficient as breech-loading guns could well be. There wa; 
one source of accident, however, with these guns which recurred g 
frequently in the navy that they were much disliked. It was 
that the vent-piece was liable to be blown out of the slot and ij 
the gunners stood very close they were more or less injured by the 
flash of the powder. If the serving was well and properly done, 
this accident could not occur ; but in the heat of action—aye even 
in the cool of a Shoeburyness field day-—the vent-piece has been 
oy out. The vent-pieces are likewise sometimes fractured in 

ring, 7 

The sole projectile for the gun was originally the “ Segment 
Shell.” The body was of cast-iron, without a bottom and witha 
large fuze-hole at the nose, “Segments” of cast-iron like the 
voussoirs or key stone of an arch were fitted into the shell, filling it, 
up saveacentral hole. The 12-pounder shell had seven layers of seg- 
ments, seven ina layer: on the last layer was placed the cast-iron 
bottom. ‘The shell in this form was placed nose down in a mould, 
being held in position by a cylinder or block of metal, extending 
from the fuze-hole to the bottom. The metal of the shell having 
been previously subjected to a series of chemical processes, lead was 
poured into the mould and adhered perfectly to the exterior of the 
cast-iron ef the shell ; while it filted in the interstices between the 
segments and the shell, as well as those between the segments them- 
selves and the cylindrical central block. On the block being 
withdrawn, there was left a cylindrical cavity from the fuze- 
hole to the bottom. The latter was secured in position by the 
lead-coating being allowed to extend somewhat over its surface. 
The shell was then put in the lathe and turned to guage. To 
fit this shell for firing there was put into it, (1)—a_burster 
being a skort bit of gaspipe closed at top and bottom by brass 
caps, having central holes. The burster was filled with powder, 
escape of the powder being prevented and access given to fire by 
small pieces of shalloon. Next came, (2)—a Percussion fuze 
much like that described in our last paper, and finally a time- 
fuze, made of pewter and of extremely elaborate description. The 
fuze composition instead of being a long vertical cylinder as in 
Boxer’s time-fuze, was pressed into a circular channel in the metal 
of the fuze. It is no longer in the service and the reader may be 
spared any further description of it. This time-fuze closed the 
fuze hole of the shell. So complicated was the whole arrange- 
ment, that a foreign artillery officer alluding to it said it 
was “ Horologerie” and the box which contained the shells an¢ 
their apparatus, he described, as a “ un Pharmacie. ” 

Now, the reader will recollect that in the breech-loading guns 
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there is no “ windage, ”—no empty space between gun and pro- 
‘sctile—through which the powder-gas could pass over the sbell 
and light the fuze. Hence a great complication arose. A double 
action was requisite, one to light the composition in the fuze and 
another to explode the shell at the proper moment. The result 
of these complications was that for the ten or eleven years the Arm- 
strong breech-loading gun was in the service, these fuzes were @ 
constant source of annoyance. When fresh from the Royal Labora- 
tory at Woolwich they acted well, but when tried both by time and 
climate, it was found that, like Moselle wines, they would not keep. 

The complete failure of the breech-loading 7-iuch gun as a plate- 
breaker caused the first abandonment of the breech-loading system 
in England. But a grand step had been attained which will make 
the name of Armstrong well-nigh imperishable in the annals of 
artillery. It had been proved that guns could be built up of 
wrought-iron or wrought-iron and steel. The “coil” system 
gave great satisfaction when the iron of which the coils were 
made was not directly exposed to the powder. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong’s first gun had a steel barrel, but as 
the manufacture of steel had not attained the perfection it has 
now reached, the barrels of his subsequent guns were made like 
that of a fowling piece; viz..—by twisting a bar of iron round a 
rod helically and then welding the iron together into a continuous 
tube. The difficulty of this operation was great, for the keen 
powder-gas at once detected any defective weld inside the bore, 
enlarged it and finally renderd the gun unserviceable from being 
dangerous to serve. Subsequently when the manufacture of large 
ingots of steel was better understood the barrels were of cast-steel, 
while the external supporting and binding coils were of wrought-iron. 

Under this system an absolute and faultless weld in a coil was 
of no importance ; with this proviso the manufacture is simple 
enough. The heating furnaces are of such a length as shall be 
capable of receiving a bar long enough to make one coil. At the 
mouth of the furnace is a windlass by which the coil is wound 
round the horizontal spindle of the machine, as it comes out red 
hot from the furnace. The coil is then knocked off the spindle 
and set end upin another furnace, and when it has attained a weld- 
ing-heat it is taken out and placed under a heavy steam-hammer 
end up: a few taps weld the coil into a solid cylindrical mass with 
a hole down the axis. 

_ When cool the coil is taken to a lathe and bored out to such a 
size as shall, when hot, fit the steel barrel at the place destined for 
it. After the steel barrel has been turned externally to its proper 
size it is toughened by being heated to a dull red and then plunged 
in a bath of oil. In this condition the coil is “ shrunk” on to the 
barrel, . This is effected by setting the latter muzzle downwards in 
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an upright position and causing a continuous jet of cold water 4, 
fill the bore and keep it cool ina subsequent operation, Th, 
breech coil, heated to a cherry-red, is dropped on to the barrel anj 
driven down, if necessary, to the exact position it is eventually {, 
occupy: the coil is then allowed to cool gradually and by a cleye, 
external application of heat it is made to “ nip” at one end and 
then gradually to compress the steel barrel from that end toward, 
the other, until it squeezes it all over. The force of compression 
thus got up is enormous and the joint between steel and iron per. 
fect, and not to be disturbed by any amount of concussion jy 
firing ; the joint is all the more secure as the taper of the coil jg 
such that the jar of firing jams the coil all the more tightly on 
the barrel. On this princip'e coil upon coil can be placed over 
barrel to any extent that may be required, even when the dimen. 
sions attain the gigantic proportions of the “ Woolwich Infant,” 
whose breech-coil when finished measures 4 feet 8 inches in diame. 
ter and 7 feet 6 inches in length. We must now return from the 
description of the system of manufacture, which is equally appli- 
cable to guns ou the muzzle-loading and breech-loading systems, to 
the Armstrong guns on the latter system. 

The guns and projectile we have described looked so promising at 
the first glance that many were led to believe that something like 
finality in the smaller guns at any rate had been attained. But 
this was not to be. As early as 1862-3 defects made themselves 
seriously felt both in the guns, and in the projectile and fuzes. 
Those in the guns and fuzes have already been alluded to, The 
segment shell, however effective when burst correctly at fighting 
_ ranges was a poor substitute for the case shot of the smooth- bore guns. 

The latter must always retain their superiority in this species of fire 
owing to the large relative charge* used. A case shot for the breech 
loading guns was adopted, thus detracting from the advantage of 
unity of projectile which was one of the claims of the Armstrong 
breech loading system. Subsequently shrapnel shells burst by a 
time-fuze in the air were found to be more efficient than the segment 
shell burst either by a time-fuze in the air or by a percussion fuze 
on graze. Common shells again were found to be more efficient in 
destroying solid objects both by blow and bursting charge than the 
segment shells. The unity of projectile was utterly lost. 

We must now -go back a little in time: 

Sir W. G. Armstrong’s success soon brought forward competi- 
tors. Chief among the whole was Mr.—now Sir Joseph—Whit- 
worth. He came forward with his hexagonal or polygonal rifling ; 
patented on the 23rd April 1855, with regard to small arms. But 
here again the idea of abore of this form was not new : for on 


———— 





* The relative charge is the ratio of the projectile ; upon this ratio mainly 
the weight of the powder to that of depends the amount of initial velocity. 
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he 25th October 1852, Sir I. K. Brunel entered intoa correspon- 
jence with Mr. Westley Richards and finally on the 7th February 
1853 wrote to ask him if he could make for him “a rifle barrel 
nctagon shaped inside” whereas Mr. Whitworth only took up the 
subject of small arms in March 1854, and of ordnance in December 
1855, It was, however, Sir Joseph Whitworth who developed the 
-ystem and such merit as it possesses is undoubtedly due to him. [f, 
‘astead of looking upon the gun as having an hexagonal bore with 
the points of the hexagon cut off, we say that the gun is first bored 
-vlindrically and that subsequently six rifled grooves are cut in it, 
of the shape of a very much splayed out letter A cut off at the bar, 
we shall get a clear idea of the nature of the bore and be able to 
understand the modus operandi of the rifling on intelligible 
rinciples.* 

The driving side of the groove is a little nore than one-third of 
the “flat,” and as there are six such flats symmetrically disposed 
round the axis, the projectile in its motions of translation ~ and 
revolution is compelled to centre itself ; in other words the centres 
of the cross section of the bore and projectile are identical. This 
very desirable result is obtained by the French field-gun system for 
the same reasons. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth is one of our most accomplished mechanics, 
but it may be doubted whether he can ever bea gunner. He will 
oot learn one or two simple things about gunnery which have been 
explained and impressed Upon him-by many of his well-wishers of 
the “ cloth,” and demonstrated practically before his eyes. One 
of those simple things is this, gunners insist above all things that 
their guns shall Joad easily and quickly—and no wonder, for lives 
depend often on their doing so: further, that there must be nothing 
f about a gun or projectile, &c., liable to get out of order; for war 
is a rough business at best. But Sir Joseph, who is great at a 
mechanical fit, insists on such in his gun. A_ well-oiled projectile 
with a mechanical fit all over can be loaded from the muzzle, pro- 
. vided there is nothing but oil on the surface of the bore: but 











*In the Whitworth gun there aresix grooves occupy 35° and the lands 25°, 
grooves each orcupying 41° of the cir- the driving side is at an angle of 110° 
circle, leaving each land or ungrooved to the radius and the loading side at 
portion of the bore, occupying 19° of 90° to the driving side. In principle 
the circle. The driving side is at an the two systems are practically iden- 
angle of 100° to the radius drawn to tical; but in the Whitworth projectiles 
the origin of the driving side. The the ribs which fit the grooves are cast 
loading side is at an angle of 121°, solid with the projectile and planed 
In the gun and 120° in the projectile true afterwards. In the French sys- 
to the driving side. If we-compare tem the zine studs are “let in” to 
this construction with the French field the projectile, the softer metal zinc 
gun system they will be found to be being necessary so as not to wear out 
“most identical. In the latter the the bronze of the gun. 
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a few rounds soon covers it with a hard deposit from the powde, 
which renders loading impossible; a much dreaded “ jay’ 
occurs and the projectile can neither be rammed home or got oy 
of the bore : nothing can be done with a muzzle-loader but to pour 
powder down the vent until a sufficiency as been gotin to blow 
the projectile out. This with a loaded shell fuzed is a very danger. 
ous operation, for unless a considerable quantity of powder is got 
into the bore the shell. will explode in unpleasant proximity to 
the gun and those who stand around it.* From a dead mechaii. 
cal fit, Sir Joseph Whitworth as a concession eases off the loading 
side of what we have termed his grooves. Theamount of windage 
thus conceded is about one-half that in the guns in the service, 
Further, his own experience asa mechanist tells him that if metal 
is to run against metal ata high speed, lubrication is necessary 
and accordingly a lubricating wad of wax and tallow is attached 
to the cartridge for that purpose. Similarly Sir W. G. Armstrong's 
breech-loading guns were, after a short experience, invariably fired 
with lubricators. These lubricators, however, were found to be a 
source of great annoyance, for though great ingenuity was displayed 
in their construction, they never gave satisfaction except on the 
practice ground or at home-stations. In hot climates the wax and 
tallow melted and after oozing out from their copper envelope, des- 
troyed the powder in the cartridge. Before their adoption the 
Armstrong gun bore was sluiced with water after every few rounds, 
so that, except sweeping a chimney, no dirtier work could be under- 
taken than serving an Armstrong gun, involving a special dress 
to save the men’s uniform. It was the necessity of lubrication 
which disgusted the only Power which adopted Whitworth’ 
system for its Navy, viz., Brazil. The officers of that service 
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* A gallant Colonel of artillery, in 
command of some heavy howit- 
zers at the siege of Lucknow, was or- 
‘dered to “lob” an 8-inch shell over 
some buildings into the midst of the 
enemy who were making themselves 
extremely disagreeable. He ascend- 
ed to the top of a house just behind 
the howitzer to get a better view and 
from thence gave the word to load with 
common shell and directed the gun- 
ners to move the piece until it was 
* laid ” in the proper direction ; whe- 
ther the officer in charge of the gun 
was inexperienced or merely bewil- 
dered is not known. But the gunner 
forgot to put in the charge of powder, 
In those days the method of firing a 
gun was by putting a small quantity 
of powder by hand on the vent-field, 


a good deal of which naturally fell 
through the vent into the bore, and 
firing what remained by a “ port-fire.” 
The howitzer thus primed was fired 
and lobbed its shell out just in front 
of the muzzle with the fuze alight! 
All present by instinct threw them- 
selves on their faces and awaited the 
result in a state of mind which had 
better be described in the gallant 
Colonel’s familiar but graphic wo 
“There were we on our bellies and 
the infernal thing fizziag away close 
by. I was never in such a mort 
funk in all my life. I wonder it al 
not turn my hair grey. Presently it 
went off with a fearful explosion, 
and we all got up, not 4 
touched ! ” 
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reported officially that they preferred their old smooth-bores as 
oe Whitworth guns were difficult to load and liable to have their 


rojectiles “ jammed” in loading. It is believed that they used 
no lubricators. yh 

The Prussian, Russian and Belgian artilleries are armed with 
preech-loading field-guns on one and the same system, or so closely 
allied to each other as to admit of their being classified together, 
This system is of Prussian origin, The gun is formed of a block of 
ast steel, the cross-section at the breech being square while the re- 
mainder of the gun isaslowly tapering truncated cone. Without 
entering into'any great detail, enough will be gathered of the method 
of loading at the breech by stating that the gun is bored through 
fom end toend. That a breech slot is cut through the square 
block, forming the breech, not vertically as in the Armstrong gun, 
but horizontaily. Into the slot fits a breech stopper, which when 
pulled out to a certain extent, regulated by a spring stop, causes 
a circular hole in the stopper to coincide with the end of the bore: 
thegun can then be loaded. The remainder of the stopper is 
composed of one fast and one loose inclined plane, the latter being 
actuated by a screw. On the stopper being pushed home in the 
gun and the screw being worked, the moveable inclined plane jams 
the stopper tight in the slot and thus the breech end of the bore 
isclosed. The face of the stopper in this position has a copper 
plate forming the bottom of the bore and slightly overlapping the 
circle forming the end ofthe bore. This arrangement is said to 
give satisfactory results. 

In the Russian guns in lieu of a copper facing, a soft steel plate 
in the stopper and an elastic expanding steel ring in the gun, the 
invention of Mr, Broadwell an American, are adopted to form 
thegas check and close the breech of the gun, The action of the 
plate and ring is precisely that of the leather Bramah ring in an 
Lydraulic press, a happily devised combination by which the 
ie the pressure the tighter becomes the joint between plate 
and ring. 

The Prussians during the war in 1870 fired nothing but com- 
mon shells. For some years previously they had experimented 
with shrapnel shells with time-fuzes : but early in that year they 
decided against them, basing their decision chiefly upon the im- 
possibility of timing their fuzes to burst the shells with satisfactory 
accuracy in action against troops in motion. They have, however, 
‘nce learnt to regret that decision and have taken up the subject 
once more, The Russians and Belgians fire shrapnel shells with 
lime-fuzes. We must now return to England. 

The result of the complaints against the breech-loading Arm- 
‘trong system and of the urgent demands of Mr. Whitworth and his 
nends was the nomination of a committee to make trial of the 
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rival systems. Two natures of guns were used, 12-pounders and 
70-pounders. Sir W. G. Armstrong was represented by one muzzle. 
bonding and one breech-loading gun, and Mr. Whitworth by one 
muzzle-loading gun of each of the above sizes. After experiments 
of long duration, costing about £30,000, a decision to the follow. 
ing effect was come to :— 

“That the many-grooved system of rifling with its lead-coated 
projectile and complicated breech-loading arrangements entailing 
the use of tin cups* and lubricators, 1s far inferior, for the general 
purposes of war, to both the muzzle-loading systems, and has the 
disadvantage of being more expensive, both: in original cost and 
ammunition.” 

Some few years after, this decision was backed by that of another 
committee of superior officers, who made no experiments but heard 
evidence, to the effect :— 

“That the balance of advantages is in favour of muzzle-loading 
field-guns and‘ that they should be manufactured hereafter.” 

This recommendation was not acceded to, but pressure coming 
on from India and the Admiralty, a committee was appointed 
which in 1869 brought forward the 9-pounder muzzle-loading: rifle 
gun of eight cwts. as the field gun for India. | 

‘That gun the committee recommended should be made of bronze, 
as that metal wasin stock in India and‘as its gun factory had 
full knowledge in working that metal: Fifty of these guns were cast 
at Woolwich and sent out' to India, where they completely failed 
in consequence of large veins of tin—one of the two ingredients of 
bronze, the other being copper—being burnt out to such: an ex 
tent as to render the guns dangerous to serve after haying fired 
from 50 to 250 rounds ; while of three similar guns made at 
Cossipore 2 burst explosively, and the third failed in the same 
manner as the Woolwich guns. 

This was a most astounding result after the experience obtained 
with the bronze guns tried at Shoeburyness, one of which fired 
upwards of 2,673 rounds and another 1,362 rounds “ without their 
accuracy being seriously impaired.” 

The causes of this failure may be thus explained. The compo 
nents of bronze are copper and tin in the ratio of 9:1. These 
metals can only ferm one single chemical compound’ in the ratio 
of 68: 32 or to speak roughly as 2:1. ‘This compound is very 
hard and brittle and useless for the manufacture of'guns. In any 
other ratio these ingredients may be likened to oil and vinegar 
when shaken together in a vessel : they will only mix mechanically. 
Suppose copper and tin ingots in the ratio of 9': 1 to be put into 
a furnace and cast together in a mould of large size. The casting 





_* Tin cups were used with the hea, check, to prevent escape,of gas owing 
vier breech-loading guns as a gas- to wear of the joint at the breech. 
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will be heterogeneous: the tin will be found to run in 
veins through the mass: in shurt the ingredients have not beon 
thoroughly mixed. If this operation be repeated a dozen times, at 
each casting the intermixture will be more complete. 

If, however, the tensile force of the bronze be tested by a pro- 

r machine, it will be found that the metal of the last casting 
will in this respect be much inferior to that of the first few cast- 
ings. Good bronze is found to be capable of withstanding a 
force of about 16 tons on the square inch. 

A further point is this: the melting point of copper is about 
2000°F, while that of tin is 442°F. If, then, these two metals be 
not properly mixed, or in other words if the bronze be veined 
with tin, the reader will not be at a loss to understand how these 
veins will be burnt out into eavities, a small portion of melted 
metal being vaporized and expelled at the muzzle at each round 

If, on the other hand, the metal be thoroughly mixed by re- 
peated fusions, the resisting force of the metal may have become 
so reduced, by repeated fusions and despite a small addition of 
new metal at each fusion, as to render it incapable of resisting tbe 
strain of the first explosion of the charge. 

Now, it so happened that when the guns were about to be made 
at Woolwich for trial. at Shoeburyness, there was not enough Indian 
gun metal in hand for the purpose. By Indian gun metal is 
meant metal that had been melted over and over again in that 
country, with a certain addition of new metal, in re-casting the 

ns as they become. unserviceable with the batteries in the field. 
At Woolwich the stock of bronze_guns was always enormous and 
until the Crimean war they had not been used in action since the 
battle of Waterloo. The number of batteries in existence on the 
peace-footing was. very small* and the allowance of practice am- 
munition equally insignificant. These guns, then, were composed 
of metal which had not been melted more than two or three times. 
The character of the metal was soft, cutting like cheese; while 
that of the Indian metal was hard, the chip falling to pieces as it 
was cut off. The tensile strength of the former being consider- 

ably greater than the: latter 

The accident—for accident it was—of the insufficiency of Indian 
gua metal in stock for casting the experimental guns resulted in 
the deficiency being made up of Woolwich metal; and thus was 
produced probably the happiest mean between fairly good mix- 
ture of the ingredients on the one hand and adequate strength on 
the other, 

The 50 Woolwich guns which failed were cast, it is believed, from 





* It is said that seventeen guns Duke uf Wellington's funeral. 
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old guns with a small addition of new metal. The three Cog. 
pore guns were purposely made of two sorts of metal. Two gun 
were of such metal as the smooth-bore guns had been made of fy 
many years with one-tenth of new metal added ; those two guns burst 
in firing. The third gun was cast from very old English guns th. 
metal of which was precisely the same in character as the Wool. 
wich gun metal, This gun failed from tin veins being burnt oy 
like the Woolwich guns. The alternative was thus fatal to bronx 
as a metal for rifled guns. 

Still there remains to be noticed this point. The bursting of , 
bronze gun was deemed by the gunners of all nations to be next 
to impossible. Granted that the strain on a rifled gun is infinite. 
ly greater than on a smooth-bore, still the French, Austrians 
Italians, Spaniards had adopted bronze rifled guns, and they 
= no guns burst. Why then did these two Cossipore gun 

urst ? 

The answer is, that the Indian powder with which they were 
fired has proved, since the guns burst, to be of a most violent 
nature, approaching to detonating powder in the suddenness with 
which the charge is converted into gas, In the early part of these 
papers it was stated that the burning and consequent conversion 
into gas of gunpowder was not instantaneous, but very rapidly 
progressive. Were it instantaneous probably any ordinary gun and 
projectile would be shattered to atoms before either the one or the 
other had had time to move and “ give” to the force, the gun in 
recoil and the projectile in propulsion, The metal or metals would 
be, as the French express it, taken by surprise. This quality of 
the Indian gunpowder is probably due to the wood of which the char- 
coal is made, but more particularly to the manner of carrying out 
the process by which the wood is converted into charcoal. This 
gunpowder, taken from the same batch as that by which the guns 
were burst, when tried in a steel gun of the same dimensions avd 
construction as the bronze gun, has since been proved to exert a 
strain of no less than 18 tons on the square inch, or about double 
of that due to the English powder of the same nature, As 
good bronze is only capable of standing 16 tons on the square 
inch, we have a full explanation of the cause of the burst. 

Bronze having failed, the gun is now made of a steel-barrel with 
a wrought iron jacket and trunnions. The gun in every particular 's 
identical with the bronze gun, saving the external form which has 
been modified to suit the materials of which it is made. 

The bore is three inches in diameter and 21 calibres in lengths. 
It is rifled with three centering grooves of the French form slightly 
modified. Its projectiles weigh close upon 91bs, while the gun weighs 
eight ewts. or about 100 projectiles, and its initial velocity with 4 
relative charge of one-fifth varies between 1,350 and 1,380 feet pe! 
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cond, Its trajectory is remarkably flat. A good proof of this was 
sbtained by ‘pacing the tracks cut through long grass when firing at 
at an object 1,000 yards distance at Shoeburyness, The shell had 
mown its path through the grass, which was nowhere higher than 
two feet, for a distance of between 40 and 50 yards. 

The accuracy and uniformity of its shooting are remarkable. At 
9° of elevation the mean range is 1176 yards, the mean difference 
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bronze of range of a number of shots is 14 yards and the mean observed 
jeflection is one yard. At 3° of elevation the mean range is 1,552 
B of a yards; the mean difference of range is 17 yards; and the 
> Next ‘mean observed deflection is 23 yards; finally at 7° of elevation the 
finite. mean range is 2,665 yards ; the mean difference of range is 19 
trians, yards and the mean observed deflection is 14 yards. 
they Now, the reader must be reminded that these are the results of ex- 
guns perimental practice. However strong the wind may blow across the 
range, the gun is invariably directed at the same point. The shell in 
were traversing a distance of 2,665 yards or more than a mile and a half 
nolent took nine seconds in its flight, during which time the wind blew it 
8 with out of its straight course: this, therefore, was no fault of the gun. 


‘these Had it been a dead calm the shooting as regards deflection would 
ersion certainly have been better. 


upidly To eliminate the eftect of wind we must calculate the average lee 
n and way due to it ; and then refer the position of each shot to the 
or the mean position, not of the object aimed at, but of the average shot 
10 in and take the average deviation from it. We shall then get what 
vould istermed the ‘‘ mean deduced deflection.” This system is used 
ity of in comparing the accuracy of practice of all guns: it further 
char- eliminates the permanent deflection or drift due to the direction of 
ig out the rifling, mentioned in a note in our first paper. 
This The mean deduced deflections, then, of this gun at ranges of 1,176 
guns 1,552 and 2,665 yards are found respectively, half a yard, three- 
and fourths of a yard, and three-fourths of a yard. The above figures will 
ert a give the reader a true idea of the accuracy of the gun, independent 
ouble of wind, &c. : and it may be added that at the date of this practice 
As it had never, it is believed, been equalled by any field-gun in 
juare England or elsewhere. As to rapidity of firing, 50 rounds have been 
fired in seven minutes: and as to rapidity combined with accuracy, 
with ‘0 rounds were fired in thirteen minutes, making 27 hits ina 
ar is uine foot target at 1,000 yards, Further 140 rounds were fired 
has from one gun without stopping, at the rate of three rounds in 
4minute—that is, continuously for three-quarters of an hour. The 
xthis, meta. became so hot as to boil water. 
htly The shrapnel shell fired at a column of troops, represented by 
ighs targets 54 feet wide by 9 feet high, in four ranks 20 yards apart, 


th a made 48 hits through 2-inch boards at 1,200 yards, 40 through at 
| per 1,600 yards and 10 through at 2,000 yards: when it is stated that 
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the shell contains 63 bullets, it will be conceded that a very large 
proportion of them “ have their billet. ” 

However succesful this gun, it is wise to recollect always th. 
doctrine contained in the following distich :— 


Croire tout déconvert est une erreur 
C’est prendre l’horizou pour les bornes du monde. 


Lemierre, 

The advantage gained. by this gun over previously existing 
guns in shouting was mainly due to an increase of the powder 
charge, The projectile weighs 9ibs. and the charge is 12]bs. or g 
relative charge of about one-fifth. Its predecessor, the Arn. 
strong 12-pounder breech-loading gun fired a. projectile of 12lbs, 
with a charge of 14lbs., the relative charge being thus one-eighth, 1f 
we wish again to improve on the 9-pounder gun, we must increase 
the charge stillfurther. We might try and advance to a relative 
charge of one-fourth or one-third as was formerly used in the 
smooth-bore guns. This has been tried quite lately with the result 
of an increased velocity ; the former giving an initial velocity of 
1,495. feet per second, and the latter 1,531 feet. This is still far 
short of what might be obtained, Fora rifling of 1 turn in 30 
calibres with a velocity of between 1,350 and 1,400 feet per second, 
giving, as previously stated, 180 revolutions persecond, amply suffices 
to keep the projectiles nose foremost ; anything beyond this is mere 
loss of force, Thus with 1,530 feet per second 180 turns would be 
made by a twist of rifling of 1 in 34.calibres and with a velocity 
of 1,700 feet, the same result. would be obtained by a twist of 1 in 
38 calibres. 

But there is a further cireumstance withthe muzzle-loading gun 
which hinders the attainment of an increase of velocity at. all. pro- 
portionate to the increase of charge. It is the great length occupied 
by the charge when rainmed home inthe gun, With the Martini 
Heury breech-loading rifle this difficulty was easily surmounted by 
giving the powder-chamber a larger diameter and thus increasing 
its capacity without lengthening it, This presumes an adequate 
strength of metal about the powder-chamber to resist the increased 
strain, This device is exactly, that which. the Prussians have adapt- 
ed in the construction. of a new. piece with. which they are. exper'- 
menting. If we are to believe the newspaper accounts, the follow- 
ing is a description of the. piece :— " 

‘‘ The new gun, weighs, we believe, a little more than our % 
pounder, namely, about 84, cwts., but they. propose to fire from 1 
a shell of 11ibs., with a charge of over 3ibs. of powder. They 
thus obtain the enormous velocity at the muzzle of 1,700 feet per 
second, while our 9-pounder. starts with a velocity of something 
uader. 1,400 feet,”* 

ee * Pall Malt Budget, 24th January 1873. 
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t practical difficulty of using such high charges is deal- 
“hy the recoil ; for when the recoil is great, it is serious bin- 
to rapidity of fire and running the gue UP into position 
very round wher firing for a long time Is a most exhausting 
‘Various systems of breaks are under trial 
reduce the recoil by getting up great friction : but 
been successful. 
experimenting with field-guns with the same idea 
. Wewill now proceed to consider, a8 dispas- 
strong’ conviction on one side will admit of, the 
of the breech-loading and the’ muzzle loading 


part of the breech. Ali joints, angles and so’ forth, 
hore of a gun are at once the object of attack by the powder-gas 
thus, what originally was @ good joint becomes more or less, sooner 
or later, impaired: Screws, iiclined planes; &c., are apt to get bent 
or injured by the rude shocks’ of firing avd the mechanism jams 
or will not act freely. Tn this' point'of view every one must concede 
that the advantage lies with the muzzle-loading' gue, where the end 
and sides of the bore are enclosed in a’solid mass of 
jifference that can arise between. any two persons in the matter 
-. as to the extent and importance of the amount of injury an 
‘nconvenience inherent to the breech-loading system. 

Again the reader knows that the ‘* obturation ” of the bore 
is complete in the preech-loading gun in firing’; or im more 
familiar but technical: language, the gun’ has no windage. For 
a timefuze, which we have shown’ to’ be’ 80 desirable’ in firing 
shrapnel shells, & detonating arrangement is: necessary: for’ light- 
ing the fuze ‘and this at: least) is'a complication. Qn the other 
hand, in very Heavy” guns’ whose business is' a i 
no faze is required ; but the lead-coating of the breech-loading 
projectile to & certain extent: impedes tin perietration, since force 
is lost in skinning off the lead-eoating as: the projectile makes its 
way through the iron. If on the one hand this be'disadvantageous 
to the projectile, on’ the other the’ windage 1s most disadvantage 
ous to the durability of the muzzle-loading gun firing large charges- 
The gas rushes over the’ projectile like’ the’ flame 
blow-pipe and eats away the steel'of the gua ju 
front of the projectile: If an impression or “ squeeze” of the 
part of a gun, which’ has fired a considerable number! of rounds, is 
taken in gutta-percha, its’ appearance ‘5: that of) the’ bark ofan 
old elm tree, The cause-of this“ erosion © is partly: mechanical, 
partly chemical, and°we- are’ ‘nclined to: think: chiefly the ° latter. 
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It will be recollected that one of the ingredients of gunpowd, 
is sulphur, and every schoolboy has probably tried the experimen; 
of rubbing the end of a roll of sulphur against a red-hot poke 
by which a sulphate of iron is formed: the sulphate pours off jy , 
liquid form and thus wastes away the poker, This result is proved 
to take place when gunpowder is exploded inside a short closed iro 
gun-barrel : for when the residuum is chemically analyzed, amop 
other substances is found sulphate of iron. We hold that this i 
the main cause of the erosion of the bores of muzzle-loading guns 
It takes place to a much smaller extent in breech-loading guns, dye 
to the non-existence of the blow-pipe action above alluded to. Ip 
field-guns, the charges being small, the erosion is insignificant, by; 
it assuredly is the greatest disadvantage attendant upon the mw. 
zle-loalihg system for large guns. Various methods have beep 
tried for its prevention, but hitherto none have been successful, We 
are thus led to the conclusion, that for small guns the existence 
of windage in the muzzle-loading gun is an advantage not possessed 
by the breech-loading gun: and that for heavy guns the windage is 
highly disadvantageous and thus the breech-loading system in this 
respect is preferable to the muzzle-loading system. _ 

Further, for plate-breaking guns, the moveable breech-closing 
apparatus must perforce be ponderous. The strain on it is enor 
mous: it is consequently apt to jam or work with difficulty. On 
this point it is clear the advantage lies with the muzzle-loading 
system. : 

Once more, the breech-loading system has the great advantage 
whether in a turret, broadside, casemate or siege-battery, that the 
recoil of the gun on its carriage may be mechanically checked 
at sucha distance as shall be convenient and that it is not 
requisite to bring the muzzle of the piece inside the defensive 
mass through which it fires, to enable the gunner to load. The 
gun can consequently be made much longer, and therefore more 
efficient than a muzzle-loading gun of the same calibre, The 
longer breech-loading gun is more efficient, since the projectile is 
by so much longer under the influence of the expansive gas. Late 
English papers, however, give a description of a method of loading 
a muzzle-loading gun by hydraulic power, the invention of Sir 
W. Armstrong, which bids fair to neutralize the advantages the 
breech-loading gun has in loading in confined situations. Ins 
siege-battery, however, the breech-loading gun may be fired over the 
top of the parapet, the breech of the gun being at such a height 
that it may be loaded by the gunners when almost completely 
protected from the enemy’s fire. This cannot be effected with the 
muzzle-loading gun ; and therefore the advantage lies again with 
the breech-loading gun. As regards rapidity of fire, the muzzle- 
loading gun has been repeatedly proved to be the quicker with field- 
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guns ; with heavy guns no comparison has been made so far as we 









der 






ent are aware between the two systems. The rapidity of fire of heavy 
ker guns on the muzzle-loading system leaves, however, nothing to be 
1a desired. 

We must leave our readers to strike the balance of advantages 






on between the two systems, without pronouncing our opinion either 
bg one way or theother. The great continental powers of Europe 
‘fs have adopted the breech-loading system, while England nearly 






alone has changed from the breech-loading to the muzzle-loading 
stem. 

"We will now close these papers, with the expression of a hope 

that we may have in some remote degree fulfilled the task we 

undertook of giving the “ general reader” some elementary ideas 

upon the subject of Rifled Artillery. 


Henry H, MAxweE tt, 
Colonel, Royal Artillery. 
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Art. V.—THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE movement which has given the rudimentary form of , 
University to the Panjab is in some sense an episode of 
the war of Anglicists and Orientalists,—which can never be de. 
cided so long as the principles of education in India are discussed 
but is more particularly due to the characteristic activity an 
ambition of Panjab officials. For some years after the annexation, 
the Panj4b, owing to its great pulitical importance, attracted the 
ablest and most enterprising of the servants of Government: 
and itis not surprising that such men, unfettered by anwelcome 
regulations and by the still more unwelcome lessons of experience, 
attempted to make their province a model of progress and enlighten. 
ment. Here, if anywhere, the dreams of “ India as it might be” 
should be realised. There was much that was good, aud much 
that was otherwise, in these aspirations. The assumption of 
superiority to ordinary mortals, which sat well enough on the 
Lawrences and Edwardes’ and other familiar names of which any 
country might be proud, was usurped by smaller-men with results 
disastrous to themselves and to the credit of their colleagues, It is 
not given to every one to conjure with Nicholson’s wand. 

However, ten years ago, great efforts were being made for 
the moral and intellectual regeneration of the Panjab. Confer- 
ences were held to inaugurate social reforms, a vast scheme of 
female education was elaborated, a School of Art and Design was 
all but founded ; and the movement culminated in an Exhibition 
of Industry, upon the plan of those held in Europe, which came 
off in the year 1864 with great éclat and success. About this time 
Dr. Leitner arrived at Lahore, having been appointed Principal 
of the newly established Government College. 

Dr. Leitner, although a stranger in India, had spent many years 
in Muhammadan countries, and nowhere could he have found a 
fitter field for his enterprising and versatile genius than in the 
society into which he was now thrown. Of the chief promoters 
of the Panjab University scheme it may be said broadly, that Sir 
Donald Macleod contributed the ideas, Mr. Aitchison the form, 
-and Dr. Leitner the energy; but the ideas and the form of the 
projected University were, to a certain extent, the common pro 
perty of all the supporters, while the mainspring of the move 
ment was Dr. Leitner alone. 

The first thing which Dr, Leitner did to carry out the object 
which he had in view was to establish a kind of literary club at 
Lahore, consisting of European and Native gentlemen, called the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab. 
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The Anjuman was founded in January, 1865, and at the first 
meeting the object of the Society was declared to be twofold :— 

J. —The revival of ancient oriental learning. 

1.—The diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of the 
native community through the medium of the vernaculars. 

To attain the end in view, the members were divided into a num- 
her of Committees. There were Committees for Medicine, Finance, 
Business, Education, with Sub-Committees of Examiners in Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pushtu. A Free Public 
Library was established, containing 1431 volumes, of which 798 
¢ Iam were the property of the Society and the rest were lent by members, 
and a Free Public Reading-room supplied with newspapers and 
¢ Mm Reviews. During the year. 1865, 40 papers were read at the 
Mim general meetings of the Society. Among the subjects chosen for 
. discussion were the following—The laws of health, the authorita- 
‘ tive control of morality, the rise, decline and revival of learning 
7 among the Arabs and Indians, the introduction of machinery 





and foreign arts into India, the evils of the educational system 
of the Panjab, polygamy, the purdah system, cotton-presses, 
agriculture, the improvement of the vernaculars, ; 

But the chief business of the Society was the foundation of “ the 
Oriental University,” as it was then called ; and the spirit in which 
the work was undertaken will appear from an address delivered by 
Dr. Leitner in the month of August. The address is too long to 
give in full, but the pith of it will be found in the following 
summary :— as 

“Ra-ises, the subject which I have to bring to your notice 
“to-day is of the greatest importance to yourselves, the Govern- 
“ment, and the people of this country. It is a great honour 
“to me that you have favoured me with your presence at this 
“meeting, which I hope will be in the annals of this country 
“an illustrious and ‘noteworthy gathering. Give your best at- 
“tention, and be sure that you are giving it to one who is 
“not only a friend of the people of India, but who is also 
“deeply anxious to be accepted into the friendship of every one 
’ of you. . . * * * * * 

“Our Government is founded on the most liberal principles. 
“It not only tolerates every shade of opinion among its subjects, 
“but it considers all its subjects equal. It will admit any one 
. to the very highest employments, if he be competent for them 
“without distinction of race and creed. The people of England, 

: the Parliament of England, the Government of India are an- 
_ Xious to admit all to the same privileges as all are interested by 
the same loyalty tothe same Queen. 

= Why is this? because among all the nations of the world 
England has alone profited by the lessons of past history, and 
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‘her greatness is due to understanding that the welfate of ¢ « 


‘one subject is necessary to the welfare of the whole country, on 
“ Knowledge is power everywhere, but particularly in India, yim « it 
‘ are looked upon as the leaders of your several nations. It is thom «js 


‘‘ fore necessary that you should lead the van of education and pp 
“gress. Government can only shew the way, but it is. the peo, 
“who are to walk in it. The object of Governmental instruct); 
“is to stimulate private educational competition. Let me qu 
“from the Despatch of the Secretary of State for India. Isit 
“clear to you that we ought to establish what I hope will} 
“ established by this meeting, The People’s Department of Pubi; 
“ Instruction, which will be established by you, presided over | 
'“ you, encouraged by you, and supported and perfected under y 
“sole care and responsibility. There is no opportunity like th 
“present for doing this. Under that best of men and scholars om “ w 
‘*‘ honored and beloved Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Donald Macley ‘ 
“who loves the people, wishes to perpetuate its ancient sacred lad “0 









*“‘ guages, to perfect its present vernaculars, and to introduce neqmm “d 
** knowledge without detriment to old. knowledge, we have an oppo 
“tunity such as Providence rarely gives to any people, Nobles |i pos 
“ under such a man you do not raise the condition of the inhabitant un 
“ of this country, you may never have another such opportunity. Bm “1 

“ The Lieuteuant-Governor’s last circular: shews that he ba Un 
‘‘ two great objects :— pre 


“ The revival of ancient oriental learning. 
“ The perfection of the vernaculars of this country. 
“ We do not want people merely to know a little English, but 
“ to respect their parents, their Ra-fses, their priests, and the 
“ elders, to be honest, and to be able to manage the work that 
“ Government may entrust them with. Therefore I again say that 
“the only thing is to establish, Zhe people's own Department 0 
“ Public Instruction. 
“The first thing that the Department will do will be to estat 
“lish an university at Lahore for the Panjab. That university 
“should have for its patron, the Lieutenant-Governor, and fot 
“its Governors the Native Rajahs of the Panjab, and for its 
“ Senate the nobles of Lahore. What will distinguish it from the 
“ official department will be its complete avowal of the princip® 
“ of absolute liberty in giving and receiving instruction. Ay 
‘* person of ability may teach under our auspices. Any perso 
“ may be taught, for as long or as short a time as he may like 
-“ Any person may be admitted to the examinations, and if compe 
“tent may receive degrees and titles. In short, if this country * 
“ever to be what we wish it to be, there must in this ou 
““ educational measure be ; 
ENCOURAGEMENT EVERYWHERE AND RestRICTION NowHERE 
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« Unless the voluntary principle surrounded by certain safe- 
« guards is the basis of our movement, the nation will remain in 
«its childhood, Government will always doubt that the people 
«js progressing as long as we do not shew that we are men, not 
«children. ‘Therefore, we must act for ourselves, and gain by 
“overwhelming merit the position to which we aspire. Then 
“the people of England will bountifully bestow its marks of 
W appreciation on a deserving people. | 

«Let us work together without being jealous of each other’s 
“goodness, but for one common object. 

“Qn me you can always depend : here or in England, in public 
“or private, I shall in my humble way always serve your cause, 

« But if you act in concert for a great good aud noble common 
“object with implicit reliance on yourselves and each other, you 
“ will succeed. 

« Praise will be given to all where all support and praise each 
“other, and friendship will sanctify the bonds which have been 
“drawn together by a necessity of common action.” 

This spirited appeal had the desired effect. Dr, Leitner’s pro- 
psals were adopted by the Ra-ises “unanimously and with 
um unparalleled enthusiasm.” A few weeks later he submitted his 
y. Hm “rough draft of ascheme for the establishment of an Oriental 
balm University for Upper India.” It will -be seen that considerable 

progress had been made in the interval. 


THe ORIENTAL-UNIVERSITY. 


but Founded in the year 186— by the Raeeses of Lahore, the 


" Rajalis of and 
1a 














Patron: 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Vice Patron: 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 


Chancellor : 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
Official Governors : 


The Maharajah of Kashmir. 
The Rajah of Kapurthala. — 
Ditto ditto (not yet determined.) 





Lafe Governors : 
The Founders of the University. 
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The Council : « wert 


The Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, Official Governors, Life Gover. Man’ of e 
nors, and other men of rank or great literary eminence who may fam’ P™™ 
be elected into it. J 


The Senate : bee! 


Is a body composed of the representatives of the several Literary ie’ @° 
Committees, 


The Literary Committees 


Supervise the different Examining Boards and fall into ty. Hi * cor 


main divisions :— “ the 
A.—The Committees for Vernacular Literature “ sur 
B.—Ditto ditto for Oriental Classica! Literature, “ the 

The draft further sketched the details of the scheme, arranging “Is, 
for the. bestowal of khiluts and titles of honour to those who might « el 
pass the examinations, and the establishment of colleges in every “th 
large city of Upper India upon the principles advocated by Dr, It 
Leitner. gura 
Shortly afterwards a European Committee of Support was form. ture 
ed, of which Mr. Lepel Griffin was Secretary and Mr. Aitchison and cult 
Mr. A. Brandreth were among the members. The organisation of hitb 


the Oriental University was prosecuted with undiminished activity 














and an address from the Ra-ises of Lahore and Amritsar elicited a Vi 
from Sir Donald Macleod an extremely interesting and valuable be 
expression of opinion dated the 2nd February 1866, which con- mac 
cludes as it were, the first act of the drama. to! 
Sir Donald Macleod declared bis great satisfaction with the pro- Ing 
gress which had already been made towards the establishment of and 
a university, and paid a well-merited compliment to Dr. Leitner for Use 
his share in the work. He reminded the Ra-ises that in 1835, the 
under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-Gene- bei 
ralof India, the rules and principles to be followed by Government mu 
and its officers in the work of education were placed on a new basis. sue 
Among the promoters of the new system were to be found the ac 
well-known names of Macaulay, Trevelyan, and Duff. Dissatis- Wi 





faction was justly felt and avowed by them at the meagre results 
which had previously been attained by efforts made to convey 
instruction to the people through the languages of the country, and 
it was determined that henceforth the English language should 
be chiefly relied on as the means of imparting the knowledge of 
the West. 

“ Up to that time no serious effort had been made to employ 
“ those languages as a medium for imparting the knowledge which 
“ European nations most value, so that itis no matter for sut- 
“ prise, that such dissatisfaction should have been felt, But there 
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«were, at the time, not a few who were of opinion, that the scheme 
«of education then determined upon was too exclusive as well as 
«practically ungenerous from omitting and decrying all that you 
«yalue the most. And, although great progress has undoubtedly 
«heen made since then, although many distinguished and en- 
«jightened scholars have been raised from amongst your country- 
« men, and the desire for education has greatly increased on every 
« hand, there are now a still larger number amongst us, and 1 must 
«ayow myself to be one of this number, who consider that the 
«results which have been attained shew that opinion to have been 
« orrect, inasmuch as, notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, 
“the great bulk of our scholars never attain to more than a very 
“superficial knowleage, either of English, or of the subjects 
“they study in that language, whilst the mental training imparted 
, MB “js.as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, ill-cal- 
“culated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous or independent 
“ thought.” 

It was doubtless hoped by the eminent men who inau- 
gurated the revised artangements, that a vernacular litera- 
tue of a superior order would result indirectly from the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences of other lands; but 
hitherto little or no progress had been made to the attain- 
ment of this end. In Sir Donald Macleod’s opinion nothing like 
a vigorous, original or copious vernacular literature was likely to 
be produced within our generation unless very special efforts were 
made for securing that end, while the system now in force appeared 
to him but ill adapted to such a purpose. Vigorous mental train- 
ing was little aimed at, and the youths who attended our schools 
and colleges seldom or never belonged to those classes which are 
used to devote themselves to the cause of learning. In consequence 
the most cultivated minds of either race have remained apart, each 
being unable to understand or appreciate the other. This was 
nuch to be lamented, and where a different policy had been pur- 
sued Sir Donald Macleod had himself witnessed most remarkable 
aud gratifying results. He referred to the labours of Sir Lancelot 
Wilkinson in Bhopal and-of Dr. Ballantyne at Benares who had 
collected around them a body ‘of Pandits who studied with the 
keenest interest what they considered “the new philosophy.” 
he Arabic, Persian, and other oriental languages might be em- 
ployed in the same spirit and with the same results. The efforts 
of individuals, however, could be of little avail unless they were 
carried on by others of a like mind. Such a fate had befallen 
the labours of both those remarkable men; but with the Raises 
of Lahore and Amritsar the case was different, and it was in their 
power, ifthey acted prudently and wisely, to give permanence 
and solidity to the aieadures~on which they might now resolve, 
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But they should not conceal from themselves that their congy, 
tations must be carried on with great care and deliberatio, a 
They should guard against even the appearance of being to, 
pretentious, yet should bear in mind that they had a serious and 
great work before them, and not rest content with merely eving. 
ing enthusiasm themselves or exciting it in others. They shoul 
not allow the spirit of earnestness and hopefulness with whic) 
they had entered on this undertaking to diminish, but shoulj 
proceed cautiously and prudently, and in humble trust fo MM. 
guidance on that power who rules all our destinies, ” 
We may now pass on to the minutes and correspondence MM ,, 
immediately connected with the establishment of the Panji) MM p, 
University College as at present constituted. é 
A movement of a similar character to that in the Panjab had Hy 
been started by Sayyid Ahmad, and had resulted in the foundation HM |; 
of the Aligarh Institute and the British India Association of Hi }, 
the North-West Provinces. Ina petition to the Viceroy, dated HM}, 
Ist August 1867, the Association asserted that the present system Hi}, 
of using English as the medium of instruction in the universities Hi 4 
of India was ill-calculated to raise the intellectual condition of the Hi ,, 
people, and desired that the science of the West should be taught 
in the vernacular. They admitted that at present there were HBG 
not books sufficient for the purpose, but they thought that the pro- HM §. 
duction of a learned vernacular literature was not difficult, fy 
To this memorial the Government of India replied that the Hm « 
importance of the vernacular languages, as a medium for convey- Hm ‘ 
ing instruction to the people was prominently recognised in the Him 
Education Despatch of 1854; but a broad distinction was drawa Hm ‘ 
between the vernacular languages as the necessary and only 
medium of instruction ofa popular kind, and the English language 
as an essential requisite for education of a high order. But 
between these two limits of popular education on the one hand 
and education of a high order on the other, there were many 
degrees of knowledge for the communication of which through 
the medium of the vernacular or English languages no speditic 
rules could be laid down. It had hitherto, as observed in the 
Despatch, been necessary, owing to the want of translations o 
adaptations of European works inthe vernacular languages of the 
East, for those who desired a liberal education to begin by the 
mastery of the English language ; but this necessity was not regard- 
ed as one likely to be of permanent duration, and as the veruact: 
lar literature of India became gradually enriched by the compos! 
tions of men whose minds had been imbued with the spirit o! 
European advancement, European knowledge would gradually be 
placéd within the reach of all classes of the people. As regarded 
the specific proposals of the British Indian Association, tb 
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governor-General in Council thought it must be admitted that the 
erpaculars of the country did not as yet afford the materials for 
, university course of study; but it was impossible for Govern- 
neat to undertake the whole work of education, and all efforts 
nade by Societies or individuals to further the common object 
yould be cordially ps, eve and assisted. | 

This correspondence between the Aligarh Society and the Govern- 
nent of India became the subject of several minutes, written at the 

nest of the Lieutenant-Governor of the’ Panjab, who desired to 
ceive such opinions and suggestions as the occasion might appear 
ty call for. Among the suggestions of the officers of the Panjab 
Education Department, which bave since been adopted, are the aboli- 
tion of Text-books for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University, and the recognition of Persian as a classical language. 
It was also generally agreed by them that the vernacular should 
beused as far as possible for instruction in subjects of useful 
knowledge ; and a proposal was made, which has also been advocated 
by Sir William Muir, toallow the B.A. Degree to students who 
after passing the First Examination in Arts with English, might 
take up the Honor course in science or oriental literature. 

The Anjuman of Lahore responded tardily to the Lieutenant- 
Governor's request for an expression of opinion. The Aligarh 
Society had hazarded some inaccurate remarks upon their scheme 
foran Oriental University. In the words of the memorial “ The 
“aims and objects of this (Oriental University) are excellent, 
“but those of the university which we solicit for these provinces 
“are superior. The first has for its scope the revival and culture 
“of oriental languages; the latter seeks to be the means of 
“diffusing throughout the country European learning and civilisa- 
“tion.” Dr. Leitner, writing on behalf of the Anjuman of which he 
vas President, referred to all that had been done ir the Panjab since 
1865. “It had met objection after objection in Various ways 
“aud saw at last its efforts rewarded by a general concurrence 
“in this and other provinces in the principles which it had laid 
“down as those on which. alone a sound edueation could be 
“based in this country. It saw itself after all called upon to give 
“an opinion on one point of detail inits own scheme to which the 
‘British Indian Association had given support and prominence. 
“Confident of the acceptation by His Honour of the necessity of 
“enriching the vernaculars from oriental classical languages, it 
“merely endeavoured to shew that one vernacular alone, as suggest- 
“ed by the British Indian Association, could not suffice for the 
“whole of India ; and Babu Navina Chandra had submitted a paper 
“Which meeting with general assent endeavoured to establish 
“aims in favour of Hind, The Anjuman then, as always, would 
“hot commit itself either to any one vernacular or to ali the 
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“vernaculars without those classical sources which along ,. 
‘*develop them. The Anjuman could therefore only reiterate », 
‘adherence to the original principles which it had consisteyi), 
‘maintained. Butinthe opinion of the members, Lahore y,. 
“entitled to be the seat of the university as the capital of the 
“ province and the place where the movement had been stariaj 
“It was always understood that the university would be esta) 
“lished at Lahore, On_ this understanding  subscriptic, 
“were asked for and received. Lahore alone contained the 















“elements for the formation of a Council. Amalgamatio, “s 
“ with the North-West Provinces was undesirable because thos 
“was sufficient scope in the Panjab for a separate universityAm 
“and because there was a radical difference in principles aud ¢ 
“aims between the Panjib movement and that of the Northim. 
« West.” - 
It is necessary to enter into the details of these disagreement ‘ 
in order to shew how impossible it was at that time to establish as 
a university for the whole of Northern:India. The minute o . 
the Anjuman of Dehli which bears marks of the vigorous minim .° 
of the late Mr. Willmot indicates that it was equally difficul a 
for Dehli to amalgamate cordially with Lahore. ‘ \ 
“The Dehli Society hailed with satisfaction the announcement . 
“that a new university was in contemplation rather than modi- 
“fications in the university of Calcutta, and that it was uot * 


“intended to substitute the study of the ofiental languages for 
“that of English, but to encourage the acquirement and exhibition Ait 
“of the earlier elements of science by means of the vernaculars, : 
“rather than by means of the English language. The functions 

“of the new university were understood to be three :—vi:,zy |. 
“ Examination, Literary encouragement and supervision, Tuition gy , 
“by Professors. The first fuuction could be exercised more , 
“easily and thoroughly by a university at Lahore than at Dehli mm 
“For the former city was not only more central than the latter, a 
“but from being the seat of Government and of the Chief Court ty 
“afforded facilities for the construction and working of an exect-# ,,. 
“tive Committee. But, on the other hand, as to the literary 7 
“function Dehli was far better adapted for the establishmevtay 
“and operations of a Literary Committee. The mother city [Hi 
“the Urdu language, in which that tongue is still spoken . 
“and written with far greater purity than in any city 0. 
“ Hindustan, would naturally, for many years to come, producemy 
“a very great proportion of such scholars as might be ftom. 
“devote the labour of their lives to the transfusion 1M. 
« European ideas and civilization into the vernacular. More , 
“over a Literary Committee at Lahore, which must practically i . 
“ consist of residents, would be likely to encourage the productio® 
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sot works, Which oriental scholars would reject for impurity of 
«janguage or ungracefulness of style. But it was to the third 
«function, that of teaching, that the most serious objections were 
«i be raised if the locale of the university were to be Lahore. 
«Jt was proposed that the university should take up tuition where 
«the colleges left it. But the students of Dehli would never con- 
sent to complete their education by a residence of some years at 
‘Jahore, and as the highest order of instruction would not be 
imparted in the Dehli College, the best material to be found in 
«findustan for the required purpose would be thrown away. Thus 
«yith the men at Dehli and the instruction at Lahore, with, so to 
“gneak, the stock in one place and the graft in another, what fruit 
‘could be expected or rather what tree ?” 

“In the opinion of the Dehli Society if the university were to 
“be at Lahore, its literary and teaching functions should be aban- 
“doned, the funds being generally appropriated to improve 
“the existing educational.institution. But it should be remem- 
“bered that a university at Dehli could immediately exercise its 
‘examining and literary functions for the Panjab and North-West 
‘Provinces conjoined, and might hereafter exercise a teaching 
(professorial) function, neither of which objects would be attained 
“at Lahore.” | 

The scheme of the Panjab Government as it was first presented 
tothe Government of India, was based upon one put forth ina 
memorandum by Mr. Aitchison before these final discussions in 
the Anjumans of Dehli and Lahore had taken place. Mr. 
Aitchison’s minute is a landmark, and owing to its importance 
vill be quoted here verbatim with the omission of details. . He 
wote as follows :—“ In any discussion of the question of the diftu- 
‘sion of European literature and science through the medium of the 
“vernacular languages of India, it would be wrong to start with 
“any other assumption than that the vernaculars of the country 
“do not as yet afford the materials for conveying instruction of a 
“high order. Not only do scientific works not exist in any num- 
‘ber, even in translation, but the vernacular language, by which, 
“for Upper India, I must be understood as meaning Urdu, is in 
(Mam 8 present imperfect state. incapable of correctly expressing the 
fig ‘esults of European science, far less the processes and methods 
“of European thought. For many years to come a knowledge of 
‘English will be indispensable to any native of India who is de- 
sirous of prosecuting high literary and scientific studies. The 
_tumber of those, therefore, who can hope to be imbued with the 
spirit of European thought must necessarily be few, and found 
chiefly among the wealthier classes of native society. But even 
at they were far more numerous than wecan expect them to be, 
they must, unless the vernacular language be itself euvriched 
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“and largely developed, for ever remuin ‘as widely separated j, 
“thought and knowledge from the masses of their countryme, 
“as are the English themselves in India. 

“Nor must we conceal from ourselves that the knowledge of 
“ English obtainable in Upper India, and I fear that the same may 
“be said of India generally, except, perhaps, in the presidency 
‘‘ towns, is practically useless as a means of conveying even to the 
“students any adequate knowledge of European literature anj 
“science. The defects of the system which has been thrust upoy 
“us by the Calcutta University are so obvious, and so universally 
“admitted in this part of the country, as to require no discussion, 
“Not only do the English students universally display all the 
“faults usually attaching to a superficial Euglish education, but | 
“think it beyond dispute that, with rare exceptions, they will be 
‘found to have little or no command over their mother tongue.” 

Mr. Aitchison then referred to the refusal of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to modify their course, a decision which he thought was not 
to be regretted. He continued : “ The general idea seems to be that 
“a university should be established at Delht for the North-West 
“ Provinces, and Panjal combined. If there be only one university 
“for both Provinces, Dehli is no doubt the best place for it. But 
‘‘ now that the idea of a separation from Calcutta has been started, 
“IT should hope to see the North-West Provinces and the Panjab 
“have each their own university, the latter at Lahore. The extent 
“ of country to be provided for, the peculiarities of the Panjab in the 
“ dialects, habits, and customs of its population, the existence of a 
‘valuable museum and Medical College at Lahore, and the 
“ earnest efforts that have of late years been made for the estab- 
lishment of an Oriental University there, entitle the people of 
“the Panjab to consideration. | 

* But whether there is one university or two, I hope we 
“ shall avoid the error oi modelling the University after that 
“of Calcutta, and constituting it a mere examining body. 

“The main object of a university is not so much to test what 
“students know as tu guide them in their studies and train them 
“in proper methods of learning. None of our present colleges 
“answer the proper purposes of a university ; and instead of 
“merely examining students as to the results of their college 
“ reading, we should take them up where our colleges leave them, 
“and by subjecting them tben to the personal influence of elevated 
“enthusiastic scientific men at the time when their minds are 
“most plastic, infuse into them something of the Western love 
“of learning for its own sake, and guide them in the true method 
“of gratifying it. A university that shall be a mere examining 
“body is under the most favourable circumstances an anomaly, 
“and is quite unsuited to the requirements of this country where 
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« scientific method in study is almost unknown. I hope, therefore 
«we shall have a university modelled rather after those of 
«Seotland and Germany than after that of London ; a university 
«at which, if actual residence and study be not by rule compul- 
«gory, they shall at least in practice be found expedient from 
“the rigid exaction of qualifications for a degree, which can be 
«gequired only exceptionally out of the university.” 

Mr. Aitchison then sketches a plan of a superior University 
College with an Entrance standard which should require consider- 
able attainments in Arabic or Sanskrit. ‘There would be scholars, 
Professors, and Fellows of whom some should be bound to study 
in a European university. For degrees three subjects should be 
studied, of which either Arabic or Sanskrit and English should be 
compulsory, and the third subject optional. The Fellows who 
had studied in Europe should, on their return to India, be attached 
to the University, teaching and communicating the result of their 
study in Urdu and not in English. “ It is of course impossible,” he 
added, “ to createor enrich a language by direct effort, but we 
“can do it by enrichiug thought, which will of necessity find for 
“ itself expression ; no mere translation will ever do this.” The 
chief objection to a scheme of this kind, Mr. Aitchison thought, 
was its costliness. The expenditure would be about Rs. 1,20,000 
a year, but he thought that sum might be raised. Liberal dona- 
tions had already been received, and more were expected. Besides 
the whole expenditure now incurred on the Lahore College would 
also be available, as the college would be absorbed in the univer- 
sity, leaving to the Mission College the conduct of preliminary 
studies at Lahore. They might count, too, upon the sympathies 
and support of Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir H. Edwarde and 
— who had left the country, but whose hearts were still in 
udia, 

A general meeting of those interested in the promotion of the 
objects of the university was held at Lahore in the Lawrence Hall 
on 12th March 1868, under the presideucy of Sir Donald Macleod. 
The following resolutions were passed after discussion :— 

. wn That a University should be proposed exclusively for the 
aujan, 

(2) That it should be at Lahore 
an That it should be a teaching body as well as an examining 

y. 

(4) That the governing body consist of a Chancellor (the) 
Lieutenant-Governor), a Vice-Chancellor, a Council of Senate. 

(5) That the university take up the teaching of the students 
from the point at which the Government colleges leave it off. 

(6) That the instruction in the university be on the profes- 
sorial system, | 
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At an adjourned meeting two additional resolutions Were 
passed :— 

(1) That education be conveyed, as far as possible, throug} 
the medium of the vernacular. 7 

(2) That while the highest honors of the University be reseryaj 
for those who attain the highest form of education, which jt 
admitted can cnly at present be attained by those possessing , 
thorough knowledge of English, the University shall also reoos. 
nise and honour literary merit and learning in the case of thos 
unacquainted with the English language. 

Again on the 25th Maya very numerously attended meeting 
was held to discuss the draft of a letter by the Secretary to Gp. 
vernment proposing the establishment of a university at Lahor 
in terms based on the resolutions of previous meetings, Sir Donal 
Macleod was again in the chair. The letter was approved of, but 
it was desired that inasmuch asthe funds at the disposal of the MM. : 
university would not at present suffice to defray the cost of, 
collegiate department the Senate should be empowered to expend “ 





funds in increasing the resources of the existing Government MMM « jo) 
colleges, provided that their system was modified so 4s to harmo. Hi « y; 
nise with the principles of the university. Another clause was to HMM « of 
be added directing that provision be made for duly recognising HM « ;) 
and honouring proficiency in English though uncombined with HM « >, 
proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit. ' ve 

The letter of the Panjab Government bears date May the 27th. HM « 9 
Excepting that the proposed Chancellor afterwards became . HM « a 
President, and that certificates were substituted for degrees, it con- Woy 
tains almost word for word the Statutes which were granted to the Hi « 5 
Lahore University College. The reply of the Government of HM «p 
India to the proposal of the Panj4b Government is dated 19th MM «¢ 
September 1868, and the decision then arrived at was communi Wg 
cated in the following terms :— ; 

“Tt is evident from the papers submitted with your letter that B® «, 
« the establishment of a university as an examining body in the “y 
“ first instance has been proposed on the grounds of economy “J 
“ alone ; and if the primary object of the proposal be to establish 4 Hi «; 
“teaching body, the Governor-General in Council is prepared to « 
“comply with the application made by the Panjab Governmett. « 
“ Such a body would be called, according to the nomenclature “1 


“commonly adopted in England and in India, a college and not | 
“a university. There seems to be’in the Panjab an almost 
“ inexhaustible supply of material which requires to be taught, 
“but at present. a very small supply of material requiring © 
“ be examined. While, therefore, His Excellency in Council ad- 4 
“mits the propriety of establishing a teaching institution at m 
“Lahore, he .is inclined to think that there“is nothing vi 
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‘in the circumstances of the province to justify the establish- 
‘ment of a university simply for the examination of  stu- 
jets.” After observing that at the last’ examination of the 
icutta University only four students of the Panjab colleges had 
sed the First Arts standard, that the scheme amounted to a 
proposal that the Panjab Educational Department should test the 
wiccess Of its own labours, and that such an institution would 
have a better chance of success in the North-West Provinces, the 
despatch proceeds: “ His Excellency in Council believes that the 
«demand for a university in Northern India must before long 
“be admitted ..... A new university for the whole of Nor- 
«thern India including the North-Western Provinces, the Panjab, 
“Qudh and the Urdu and Hindee speaking districts of the Cen- 
“tral Provinces. The difficulty of finding a thoroughly competeut 
“body of independent examiners will be great. But this difficulty 
“ig one which it is reasonable to believe will go on constantly 
«diminishing and will in course of time be entirely surmounted. 
“As regards the pecuniary aid which is applied forin your 
“letter under acknowledgment, His Excellency in Council is quite 
“willmg to sanction a grant-in-aid equivalent to the annual income 
) BBM « of Rs, 21,000 expected from private sources, but with thecondition 
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'S Mm “that, instead of expending the funds in establishing a university 
‘h MM «or examining body, they shall be expended on the extension 

“and improvement of the existing Lahore Government College 
BE on the principles advocated by the Panjab Government. The 
‘BM “addition of Rs. 42,000 a year tothe sum now allowed to that 
; “college would be sufficient to make it one of the most important 


“Educational Institutions in India, and it would give to the 
“Panjab Government the means of carrying out its views as 
“fully—indeed more fully—than it could do if the proposals were 
“sanctioned in their present form. 

“Tam at thesametime directed toinformthe Lieutenant-Go- 
“vernor that the Government of India will be ready to sanction 
“the establishment of a new university for the whole of Northern 
“India in accordance with the principles now advocated, and to 
“request that His Honour will place himself iu communication with 
“the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and 
“endeavour to mature a plan which shall meet the wants of both 
«“ provinces,” 

This decision was received inthe Panjaéb with profound dis- 
appointment, and Sir Donald Macleod strenuously contested the 
arguments of the Government of India, pointing out the insuper- 
able obstacles which, in his opinion, stood in the way of establishing 
4 jolut university for Northern India, both on account of the 
mutual jealousies of Lahore, Dehli, and the North-Western Pro- 

vuces, and because the whole question of directing the education of 
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a province appeared to him to appertain essentially to the gover, 
ment of that province. To this remonstrance the Governmen; 
India replied in May 1869. In the meantime Lord Lawrence . 
made way for Lord Mayo, and either because of the change i 
the Government, or because of the engrossing interest of the Ani 
of K4bul’s visit, or from utter weariness of the discussion, the t 
of the present communication is altogether different. In fact th, 
Government of India all but threw up the game, yet stopped 
short at some half-hearted concessions which have proved to hea 
source of embarrassment ever since. The final sanction of , 
University college was conveyed in the following terms :— 

“Tt must be admitted that the degrees conferred by the Panjab 
“ University, were it now established, must almost necessarily be ¢ 
“an inferior character, but it was understood that the Lieutenan:. 
‘Governor was willing that the proposed institution should not fy 
“the present assume the full character of an university, and tha 
“it should not grant degrees, but certificates only, until the 
“number of students and the power of teaching in any branch of 
“ study or in any faculty, could be shown to be sufficient to warraut 
“the conferring of an university degree... .... It would, pwr 
“haps, be a convenient arrangement to attach the Senate to the 
“Lahore College and to give the entire institution some suc 
“title as that of “ University College, Lahore,” which woul 
“ mark the fact that the present arrangement-was merely teu. 
“ porary and was intended only as preliminary to the possible «&. 
“ tablishment, at some future time, of an university in the Panjab, 

‘“ The connection of the Senate with the Lahore College need not 
“ militate against either the continuance of the connection of that 
“institution, or of that of any other college in the Panjab with the 
“ Calcutta University ; and students who may enter themselves 
“ at the latter university might stili be allowed to pursue their 
“ studies at any of the affiliated institutions in the Panjab.” 

The enthusiasts at Lahore were not satisfied, and Mr, Lepel Griff, 
now President of the Anjuman-i-Panjab in place of Dr. Leitoer, 
who was in England, on behalf of that Society, put forth an elo- 
quent though unavailing declaration of the views and aims of the 
promoters of the university. 

Sir Donald Macleod in reply stated that his personal sympa 
thies were entirely with the members of the Anjuman, but he 


considered it undesirable and disrespectful to make a further re 
monstrance. He had lately availed himself of an opportunity o 
discussing the matter with the Viceroy and other Members of Coun- 
cil, and could not fail to see that there was an entire unwillingnes 
on the part of the Government generally to identify itself so entirely 
with a project wholly new, and as yet quite untried, as to rails 
to the highest dignity amongst educational institutions a bod 
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ghich was to be constituted on principles greatly differing from 
which had heretofore been accepted. 
accordingly, after sanction of the Secretary of State had been 
ceived, the Statutes of Lahore University College (afterwards 
the Panjab University College) were published, and about 40 of the 
most considerable persons in tke Panjab, Native and European, 
were appointed tothe Senate. At the risk of repetition it will be 
savenient to give here the chief provisions of the statutes :— 
L—The special object of the Lahore University College shall be 
promote the diffusion of European science through the vernacular 
languages of the Panjab, to encourage the enlightened study of 
fasten classical literature, and to associate the learned and influ- 
ential classes with the officers of Government in the promotion 
and supervision of popular education. 
IL—Nomination of members of Senate. 
lI1—The Senate shall have power to confer, after examination, 
certificates of proficiency in literature and science, to establish 
fellowships and scholarships, to reward good vernacular transla- 
tions, or original treatises, to establish a collegiate department, or 
ur- MEE to make pecuniary grants to other colleges. 
the Examinations and instructions should, as far as possible, be in 
chm vernacular, provided that in institutions affiliated to the Calcutta 
uld MM University students should be allowed to prepare themselves for its 
u-f™m examinations. Superficial scholarship should be discouraged by a 
eM modification of the existing system of prescribing text-books, and 
b, HM by substituting largely oral examination, composition, and transla- 
ot fim tion; and by diminishing the number of obligatory subjects. 
1at im Proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit, or such other oriental Janguage 
be fim a8 might be prescribed by the Senate, combined with a thorovgh 
af quaintance with English, should be a necessary condition for 
vit fue Sblaining the highest honours of the institution ; but provision should 
be made for recognising and honouring proficiency in literature and 
in, am lence without English, or proficiency in English unaccompanied 
et, Mam ya knowledge of Arabic or Sanskrit. 
0- On,the 11th January 1870, Sir Donald Macleod as President 
be Mm pened the Institution with’an address to the Senate. He con- 
gratulated his audience and himself upon the arrival of the day, to 
- Mm Yhich they had so long looked forward anxiously and hopefully, 
¢ fm “Xd recapitulated briefly the successive steps by which matters had 
¢ Mim ‘rived at their present position. He said that he had long regard- 
of HM ¢l with regret the meagre results which had hitherto been attained 
1: WM “wards the formation of a vernacular literature ; and accordingly, 
8M ‘tortly after assuming charge of his present post, he had 
yf sed a letter to be addressed to the Director of Public 
¢ Mie lostruction, urging him to devote his earnest attention to the matter. 
y dls suggestions were immediately taken up with great keenness 
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and intelligence by the literary societies at Lahore apg 
Amritsar, who under the guidance of Dr. Leitner greatly en] 
upon them, and proposed that an “Oriental University” shoyjq 
be founded at Lahore. The term “Oriental” did not commend 
itself to Sir Donald Macleod’s ;udgment, but he had been induogj 
to advocate the establishment of a university, partly because of 
the inability of the University of Calcutta to meet the require. 
ments of Upper India, but more especially to secure an object 
which he had long had at heart, viz., the association of the leaders 
of the people in the endeavours of the Government to promote the 
progress of education. 

After the address the Senate proceeded to business. The 
chief matters taken in hand were the nomination of an exe 
cutive committee, and the appointment of Dr. Leitner ag 
Registrar, who was declared by Mr. Lepel Griffin to be clearly 
entitled to it as having been “the creator of the whole project, to 
which he had unremittingly given his time and attention.” . 

From this time it will be convenient to sketch the history of the 
University College in more general terms. 

Dr. Leitner returned from Europe shortly afterwards, and 
devoted himself with amazing industry to accomplish the objects 
of the institution, aad to qualify it for the full powers of a univer- 
sity. Under his guidance the Executive Committee of the Senate 
often prolonged their sittings through the hours which weary 
officials devote to their evening drive and later— no fear, lest 
dinner cool ”—like Adam in Paradise. 

During the year seven general meetings of the Senate were 
held. An oriental school was started, in which Pandits, -Maulvies, 
and Munshies were instructed in their own subjects, and in 
general knowledge, examiners were appointed, scholarships were 
assigned to the Government colleges whereby the number of 
students was largely increased, law classes were formed, the Lahore 
Medical school was affiliated, and endeavours were made to bring 
the whole of the operations of Government in the department of 
Literature, Science and Art, and the examination of officers in law 
or languages, under the control of the Senate. This activity was 
never relaxed so long as Dr. Leitner remained at Lahore. In 
October 1871, the first examinations were held upon the new 
principle ; and in the next month, at a public meeting held for 
the distribution of prizes and certificates, the Lieutenant-Governor 
announced that he would recommend the Government of India 
to allow to the University College the power of conferring degrees. 
For this purpose he appointed a committee of gentlemen, who 
with a very few exceptions, were members of the Senate and 
all of whom. were specially qualified to.deal with the subjects 
ynder consideration, The committee held daily meetings ..in 
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December: 1871, and finally submitted a report, whieh, after further 
discussion, Was accepted by the Senate “subject to their presumed 

wer to amend the scheme after.experience of its working.”'* +. 
PY After a long delay the Supreme Government declined to grant 
the full powers of a university to the institution in the Panjab, 
but the scheme of the Select Committee was not therefore laid 
aside, but has again been brought forward as the one by means 
of which the Senate may exercise its privilege of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates. 

The scheme contains provisions for holding examinations in Arts, 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering. With an exception in favour of 
the examinations in Medicine it is open to the obvious and fatal 
















: objection that it does not correspond to any course of study which 
. actually exists, but is simply an indication of the standard to 

which in the opinion of the authors the students of the Panjaéb 
4 University should in future be trained. There are at present 


no schools in the Panjab in which engineering is taught. Admis- 
sion to the law classes is almost unrestricted, and they do not yet 
deserve to be recognised by affiliation to a university. The 
scheme of the medical faculty carries out the plan of the existing 
medical school, conferring oriental titles upon students in vernacu- 
lar who may master the Baid or Yunanz systems of India, 

The examinations in arts are, however, in some respects the most 
important part of the scheme. The general principle upon which 
they are based is the ey 8gr of much higher proficiency than 
in the examinations of the Calcutta University, but a smaller 
number of compulsory subjects. For the B. A. examination only 
two subjects are required, of which English must be one. What- 
ever may be the theoretical-value of this principle which represents 
the practice of Oxford and Cambridge, as opposed to that of 
London and the Scotch Universities, it is unsuited to the con- 
stitution of the existing Indian colleges, where from the poverty 
of the means of instruction it is far more easy to secure 
a moderate degree of excellence in the subjects required by 
the Calcutta University, than to attain to high proficiency in 
a more limited number. .It is, of course, possible to provide 
teaching of a high order ‘in one or two subjects, but properly 
to carry out the proposed scheme it would be necessary to appoint 
half a dozen professors on salaries which would secure the 
services of first-class men.. This was foreseen by Mr. Aitchison, 
but the present proposal deals with the limited resources now 
available. Even if the money were forthcoming, it may be 
doubted whether it would be wise to spend a much larger sum 
than at present upon such students as might be collected in a 
collegeat Lahore. .. ; 

It may be worth while to point out one.defect in the proposed 
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Arts’ scheme—to shew that these examinations could never be hel; 
in practice, as they do not owe their origin to the familiar experienc 
of the lecture room, but were elaborated in the study from g 
abstract point of view, and then hurried through the committee, 
In accordance with the principles declared in the Siatute 
examination in text-books is prohibited. Nevertheless, as th, 
impossibility of obtaining anything like a complete acquaiy. 
tance with literature or philosophy must be recognised, the univer: 
sity “recommends the following course of reading as » 
“indication of the standard to which candidates will jp 
“ expected to have attained.” Then follows a list of books some. 
thing like that prescribed by the Calcutta University only rathe 
more extensive. One can understand an examination in the 
English language, or ia English literature, but the study of the 
Merchant of Venice will contribute only very remotely to the 
answering of questions on Macbeth, and a perfect knowledge of 
Wordsworth’s Zacursion will not much assist the interpretation of 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise. It is true that for the 
admission to the Civil Service young men are examined in the 
whole of English literature, and the Classical: Tripos exani. 
nation at Cambridge is not confined to text-books. But there is 
no analogy between these cases and the scheme of the Panjab Uni. 
versity. The successful competition-wala will have read cursorily 
most of the plays of Shakspeare, and has a thorough knowledge 
of the most important of each class. The Cambridge man 
who takes honours in classics has been familiar with his sub- 
ject for at least a dozen years, and will fare ill if more than 
half the passages selected are new to him. Butin the Panjab 
University scheme a list of books is given not much exceeding 
those prescribed for Pass Examinations in the English Universities, 
and the knowledge of a whole literature is supposed be the result! 
An exception, however, should be made in favour of philosophy. 
Here the course of reading indicated is certainly wide enough, 
though one may doubt whether a young man’s time would be 
profitably spent in going through it. The authors “ indicated ” 
are Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, Cousin, Mackintosh, 
Butler, Stewart, Mansel, Thomson, Fowler, Spalding. But enough 
of this. The scheme is a purely visionary one, and it is hardly fait 
to criticise it as one which had been adopted in sober earnest by 
men who knew the students who were to be-examined. Let us try 
by placing ourselves on the level of. facts to form an opinion 
as to the possibility of accomplishing the ends which were ptr 
posed by the founders of the Panjab University movement. 
There are in the Panjab four classes of students who may come 
within the scope of a university, and who may be assumed to 


fit objects for its operations. 
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(1)—The students of the Anglo-Vernacular schools and colleges 
ho must be dealt with on some such system as that which the 
Calcutta University has hitherto pursued. 

(2) Students of Government Vernacular schools who have 
hitherto had little connection with higher education, but who may 
be encouraged to study the oriental classics while acquiring a sound 
though limited education in oo. of general knowledge, 

(3)—Students of Medicine, Engineering and Law, for whom a 
suitable course may be prescribed either in English or Vernacular. 

(4)—Pandits and Maulvies who have considerable familiarity 
with their sacred books, but no attainments in the subjects taught 
i» Government schools, ' 

Such persons may be found in sufficient numbers, provided that 
gratuitous instruction and subsistence allowances are supplied. 
Additional funds would be required, but existing institutions 
afford at least a foundation. The weak point in a university for 
the Panjab is, and alway must be, the difficulty of obtaining ex- 
perienced examiners and a competent Senate. At Lahore is the 
seat of Government, the Law Courts, and a Medical School ; but 
some of the most influential official members of Senate are for six 
months away at Murree, and for most of the rest of the year in 
camp with the Lieutenant-Governor. Thenative members of Senate, 
who, after all are the raison d’étre of the Panj&b University, are 
with very few exceptions wholly inexperienced in the ideas of the 
European university system, 

Lahore itself is famous in the history of politics, but is in no 
sense a seat of learning ; while Dehli is less able than Lahore to 
contribute the elements of a governing body. Indeed, no single 
town in Northern India is strong enough to furnish the constituents 
of a university ; and the only way to accomplish the object in view 
is to collect the material which is dispersed over the country lying 
between Benares and the Indus, University Colleges and councils 
may continue to exist at Lahore, Allahabad or elsewhere ; but the 
supreme governing body of a University in Northern India should 
be composed of competent persons from all parts of the Northern 
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sh, Provinces, Their meetings might be held once a year at Simla, or, 
gh it it were thought more suitable, at Dehli. They must be for the 
ait MiePresent at least mainly European officials, for the Senate should 
by Muclude none but those who have gained Honours in some Uni- 
ry @eersity, or whose. attainments are known to entitle them to 





peak with authority on the matters which would come up for 
mscussion. A prejudice in favour of private enterprise often 
als in this vountry to a sacrifice of force which can only 
* applied by the State. Official members of Senate should 
* considered on duty, and the examiners selected by them 
“ould in the same way receive their instructions from Govern- 
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ment. They would require no pay besides their ordinary sahary 
and travelling allowance, being sufficiently remunerated by ), 
honour conferred upon them. Surely the service is sufficiently 
important for Government to bestow this, the most effectual aid ;, 
its power. | 

But the object of this paper has been rather to trace the. histor 
of the Panj4b University College, than to suggest a means ¢ 
escape from the present deadlock. Something, however, mug 
be done if the. work commenced with a fair promise of succey 
is not to become fruitless. . The present: Viceroy who was jy 

rt author of the Despatch of 1854 is. specially qualified t 
ay the foundation of the fourth university, and he is not likely ty 
allow his term of office to expire without settling a questiog 
which seems now to call for his intervention. 


C. PEARSON, 






















Ant. VL—THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY 
OF BENGAL. 


No. VI.—Tse Ka’npr FAMILY, 


HE Kéndi family, eommonly known as Lélé Babu’s family, has 
7 been always distinguished for its adherence to the Hindu 
religion and for its charity. Thedevotions of its scions to pious 
york will be abundantly testified in the course of this narrative. 
In Bengal the Kayasthas as a class of people occupy by far the most 
prominent rank next to that of the Brahmans. Originally they 
eame from Kanauj with the five Brahmans who had been invited 
by Adiswara, King of Gaur. As their descendants became nu- 
merous, they scattered themselves into different parts of the Pro- 
vince. Those settling in'the North were called Uttardris, ‘those 
on the South Dakshinéris, those on the East Bangojas, and so 
forth, When King Ball4l Sen classified the Bréhmans according 
to their respective merits, or in other words introduced Kalinism, 
be made a similar division for the Kayasthas also. It will hence 
appear that the geographical distinction of the Uttaradris proved 
no bar to their being ‘in¢luded in the list ‘made by him, but 
that they are as much governed by his rules as ‘their masters the 
Bréhmans, and as other Kayasthas. Some Uttardéris of the present 
time deny this fact, and in their ‘ignorance of the social ‘history 
of the country assert that they are above the 'Ballali system. But 
when we remember that ther Jibdliar and Provékar and Mani 
aud Mallik stood high in the ‘general classification, and their 
descendants still take the same rank, we cannot but conclude that 
their assertions are groundless and fallacious. 

The Kandi:family belongs to the Uttard7i class of Kayasthas, 
and has its origin from Jibdhar named above. It thus stands 
one of the bighest in the order of Kulinism -as ‘in opulence ; and 
this union of the two in the same family is seldom to be found iw 
the annals ofthe aristocracy of the land. 

Little is known of the early history of this family ; the traditional 
accounts are so obscure that it: will not be worth while to mention 
them here. It is, however, beyond dispute that Hara Krishna Singh 
was the first who settled at Kandi, and may thus be’called founder 
of the family. ‘He ‘began his career as a money-lender, and 
aiterwards opened an extensive ‘business in silk. ‘During the 
Marhatta incursions ‘he migrated to ‘Bodlia on the east side of 
~ river \Bhagirath{. Possessed of much wealth, he obtained 
village .along «with others ‘hy presenting nazardné ‘to ‘the 

awab of Murshidébéd. ‘Bodlia ‘still: forms a part of the vast 
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estate of the Kandi family. Hara Krishna Singh was not on] 
a firm believer in Vaishnavism, but became a convert to it y; 
his whole family, a fact which Rani Katéyéni, whom we shal 
ao of in the course of this narrative, used to relate often With 
ride. 

‘ Murélfdhar was the son of Hara Krishna Singh. He was, 
banker and the father of three sons, namely, Narayan Singh, 
Gaurfng Singh, and Bibéri Singh. We are told that Gauring 
Singh Mazumdar, being expert in business became a servant ¢ 
the Kanungo Mahdsay, or Bangédhicary; and amassed wealt) 
acquiring mahals, téluks, and Jékhiréj lands. In the twelfth 
year of the reign of Shah Alam, 1178, he is said to have ob. 
tained a sanad of perpetuity at Kandi from the Emperor of Delhi, 
for the purpose of endowing the shrine of Thakur Radhaballabhy 
Ji; but the chronology is evidently incorrect. 

Gauraéng Singh made a brick-built house at Kandi with cornicg 
after the fashion of Sirdj-ud-Daulah’s residence. This circum. 
stance so exasperated the haughty Nawab that he immediately 
ordered the cornices to be pulled down. and the builder io lk 
arrested. This mark of vandalism is visible in some _ parts 
of the dilapidated house which still exists. His brother, Bihar 
Singh, appears to have had four sons :—Dainday4l, Radhé Kants, 
Radh& Charan, and Gangagovind. Gaurdéng Singh having no 
heir adopted his nephew, Radha Ka4nta, as his son ; and he and 
his brother, Gangagovind, were the most important of the four 
brothers, and those of whom most is known. Radha Kanta 
succeeded his father in his employment, and acquired wealth also, it 
is said, by his “own energy.’ Mr. Westland gives the infor 
mation that “he was a high revenue officer under Alivardi Khao 
and Suraj-ud-Dowla, Nawabs of Bengal, and when the British 
obtained the Dewany of the Soobas Bengal, Behar and Orissa, from 
the emperor, he rendered great service by placing at their dis- 
posal the necessary settlement and collection papers, for which he 
was rewarded by the grant of a sayer mahal and right of collecting 
octroi at Hugli.” 

He was an orthodox and devoted Hindu, and appears to 
have greatly enriched the shrines at Kandi. He purchased the 
villages of Buhera, &., in 1168; and in 1178 executed a deed 
by which he dedicated them with four other villages, and other 
187d to the worship of Sri Sri Isvar R&dhaballabha Ji a 

&ndi—causing them to be transferred into his name and als 
providing for the reception of visitors, pilgrims and Vaishmnavas, 
the annual festivals and jatraés and ornaments of the idol. He was 
in every respect one of the most remarkable men of the time. His 
capacity for business was marvellous, as his memory was prodigious 
It is said he could repeat by heart what he had once seen without 
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forring to papers ; and had all the business of the revenue at his 
gers’ ends. He did not, however, remain long in the Niz&mat 
fre he was suspected of intriguing with the British, Siraj-ud- 
yulah was then in the zenith of his power, and he was mad 
, revenge himself upon Raédhé K4nta. A long time before, Raja 
ygrlabhram had taken a liking for Radhé Kanta for his high abi- 
‘ies, and he it was who informed him of what was going on at 
. Darbar for his ruin. By the advice of his friend, Radha Kénta 
4 to Nuddea, where a conspiracy was then being concocted 
inst the Nawab. Ata full assembly held at the house of Raj& 
ishna Chandra, and in presence of the emissaries of Lord Clive, 
dbh4 Kanta vividly described the state of the feelings of the 
feers of the Nawab. He said they were sick of him, and longing 
x a change. He went so far as to assure the conspirators that 
{irjéfar had already made up his mind, and MohanlAl, the Gener- 
BR) might be bought over if an attempt to that effect were made. 
be emissaries then Jeft for Chandernagar where Clive had his 
al-quarters. The events of the battle of Plassey showed how 
me and faithful was the information supplied by Radha Kanta at 
ye risk of his life. When Mirjéfar was installed on the throne, 
hidhd Kénta was appointed by Clive to manage all the affairs 
f the Revenue Department along with Muhammad Reza Khan 
od Raja Durlabbréam. 

Richa Charan was a weak-minded person and not much liked 
ither by his father or his brothers. He appears to have remained 
home, while Radh& Kaénta used to be generally absent attend- 
ig to the official duties. Gangagovind was likewise an absentee 
tm home, being employed as joint Divan, with Kanta Babu, of 
Warren Hastings. During the Muhammadan administration there 
ere three officers who held employment direct from the Emperor 
t Delhi, wiz., the Nawab as the head of the Government, the 
Kinungo the head of the Jamé or revenue department, and the 
Myréyan the head of the criminal affairs. All these offices were 
ereditary ; and the revenue Sheristé was presided over by the 
medecessors of the Bhattamatti. family, as that of. police by 
aharaj4 Rajballabha and his ancestors. Gangagovind, like his 
mother, Rédh& Kénta, was the Divan or Kénungo, when the ques~ 
in of the abolition of the double government was on the tapis. ’ 
Mile an employé in the Silk Factory of the East India Company 
Kasimb4zér, Mr. Hastings had had an opportunity not only of 
uking himself acquainted with Gangdgovind, but also of hearin 
Suncommon tact, ability, aud judgment in matters connecte 
th revenue, When, therefore, he became the Governor-General 
* at once took Gangégovind into confidence and made him his 
bic Divan ; and Kéota Babu, who had saved his life during 
it sacking of the factory by Siraj-ud-Daulah, his private Divan. 

M 
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This account may be relied upon from the circumstance of the on, 
being more completely versed in business and better educatej 
than the other. The probability becomes stronger, when we ¢op. 
sider that KAnta Babu does not figure so prominently in the 
annals of that period as his contemporary Gang4govind, 

While Kanta Babu performed the out-door work, Gangagoving 
Singh, being a Persian scholar and well acquainted with zamindi; 
affairs, conducted the business of the Sheristé, and advised Mr 
Hastings as to the best way of effecting the changes contemplated 
by him in the judicial and revenue departments. The object of 
those changes was the abolition of the double government, and to 
secure to the East India Company the nominal as well as the real 
administration. It was the deposition of the puppet Viceroy at 
Murshidabéd, and the establishment of properly constituted courts 
of justice. The new assessment of zamindaris and tdluks of Bengal 
for the purposes of revenue was conducted by Mr. Hastings, q 
task in which he derived valuable assistance from the experience 
and fiscal knowedge of Gangagovind Singh. 

Mr. Hastings afterwards abolished the provincial Councils and 
appointed Gang4govind Singh as Divan of the Committee of the 
revenue. He was also appointed Nayéb Kanungo; and his son, 
Prén Krishna Singh, Nayéb Divan of the Committee. Thus we see 
the members of the Kandi family holding the highest offices in 
the State, and exercising immense influence by virtue of their 

sition. All zamindars, talukdars, and in fact all those who 

eld lands in any part of the country used to pay their respects 
to Gangagovind. Raja Krishna Chandra of Nuddea always looked 
upon him as a second Mr. Hastings; and it was invariably his 
motto in addressing him he 


watia SA Ye Atatas 
cHqa Saal WHITH 


No success at Qourt, no obedience in son, 

My hope is only in Gangagovind. 
Gangagovind Singh enjoyed the entire’confidence of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and used to be entrusted with delicate missions requiring 
great tact and judgment. He was sent to Dinajpur to administer 
the zam{indari during the minority of the young R4j4, This youth 
was the adopted son of the late Raja who, in consideration of the 
English Government having recognised and confirmed the adop- 
tion, had promised to pay to it a nazar of three lakhs (laksba) 
of rupees—which in yd days of impecuniosity he was too glad 
to accept on behalf of his masters. For carrying out the instruc 
tions of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Burke in the trial of Hastings exhausts 
the vocabulary of abuse in speaking of him, Mr. Burke entered 


meaning 
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into a minute detail of tie peculations in Dinajpur, from whose 
Raj £30,000 had been extorted. He touched upon the bribes 
received by Gangagovind Singh, and by Mr. Hastings’ “agent, 
Kota Babu.” The former was by contract to have raised 
, large sum in another district, but did not pay above one-half of 
+: so that between two different agents who were to have raised 
£90,000, only £50,000 were acknowledged to be paid into the 
Company's treasury. The remaining £40,000 found its ways into 
the pockets either of Mr. Hastings or of his agents. 

Gangégovind Singh was also charged with having received from 
Kinéram four lakhs of rupees for the benefit of Mr. Hastings. In 
spite of his connection with the proceedings of Mr. Hastings, he 
obtained the good opinion and enjoyed the confidence of his succes- 
sor, Lord Cornwallis, who appointed him Jamdnavis. In the latter 
capacity he assisted Lord Cornwallis in effecting the Permanent 
Settlement. His extensive knowledge and ripe judgment enabled 
him to render invaluable assistance to Lord Cornwallis. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with tke qualities of the land and resources of 
mm{indaris were of great service in fixing the assessment. As 
Jamanavis he is said to have submitted to the Rayrayan Rajé 
Rijballabha on the month of June 1786, a jamé wasil baki of the 
Company’s land revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (Urishy4) for 
the years 1188, 1189, 1190, and 1191, Bengal style ; but this is 
probably a mistake. Asis said above, the R4yradyan had nothing to 
do with fiscal matters. On Mr. Hasting’s installation in the office 
of Governor-General, he took Réajballabha to his Council ; and it 
might be, Gangagovind submitted the paper to him as a member 
of such Council, and not.as Rayrayan. _ 

It appears from that document, the gross jamé according to the 
settlement, was Rs. 1,11,801,408-11-3; and that the collections 
in the respective years amounted to Rs. 1,00,926,411-8-10, 

Gangagovind Singh was zealous in promoting the Hindu religion 
and celebrating its worship. He performed the srdddha or the 
funeral ceremony of his mother with immense pomp.* There were 





* Gangagovind was never fond and so on, according to the rank 
of sinking money in bricks and and position of every guest. Réj& 
mortar for his own habitation ; and Krishna Chandra was laid up at the 
an assembly, such as he had. invited, time, and was unable to stirout. He 
could not be accommodated in any therefore desired his eldest son, Siva 
house, however spacious it might Chandra, to proceed to K4ndi on the 
be. He had, therefore, to erect a occasion. On his refusing to do 
temporary shed on a matddn outside so, the R4j4 pointed out to him the 
his dwelling, The R&jés of Nadiy& power and influence of Gang4govind 
aud Nator being Brahmans had the with the rulers of the country ; and 
frst seats; then came those of the went so far as to say, that of all men 
Réjés of Bardwén ahd Din4jpur, in Bengal, Gang4govind was the onl 
and next there were the Raja of meee = whose friendship and good-will 
lessor and the Mahdsayaé of Patuli; he was ever solicitous to secure at 
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not only Pandits from Kasi and Kénchi, Tirhut (Tirhoot) ang 
Nadiya, but every Chatuspathi was represented. There were the 
R4jas of Nadiy& and Nator, Bardham&n (Burdwan) and Dinajpur 
There were zamindérs from all parts of Bengal anxious to pay 
their homage to the Divanji who had assessed and settled thei 
estates. 

There were Bhats, or herald-minstrels, who repeated in thei 


own sing-song way the genealogy of the Raja. There wer 
thousands and tens of thousands of invited guests. There wer 


provided unlimited stores of provisions. There were tanks 
of milk, ghi, oil* and honey. There were hills of rice and 
dal and peas. The sidhds sent to the invited guests included 
an enormous quantity of rice and vegetables and ghi and other 
materials for a feast. When the guests were assembled, the 
Rajas . congratulated Gangagovind Singh on the splendour of this 
srdddha. The srdéddha cost twenty lakhs of rupees, and its annual 
celebration used to cost a lakh. 

Gang4govind Singh also encouraged the Pandits of Nadiyé ; con- 
tributing largely to their support and that of their students, repair. 
ing their houses and providing them with food and clothing. The 
necessary articles were said to have been transmitted by him to 
every tol on the first of each month. He built temples at 
Raémchandrapur, on the very spot near Nadiyé where Gauranga 
(Chaitanyé) is said to have been born, for the worship of 
Sri Govind, Gopinath, Krishna Ji, and Madan Mohan Ji. We 








any COgt, Siva Chandra was con- 
vinced ofthe truth of his father’s 
reasoning, and went at last witha 
vast retinue. On his arrival an 
immense quantity of provisions was 
sent to him for his sidié, which 
he distributed among beggars and 
mendicants. Another quantity was 
sent and it was for the second time so 
distributed. The object of Siva 
Chandra in thus squandering away 
what was meant for his use, was 
to test the contents of the store which 
his host had provided on the occa- 
sion. For the third time one more 
sidhé was given, and an idea of its 
quantity may be formed when it is 
known that the turmeric alone con- 
sisted of four cart-loads. Siva Chan- 
dra was astonished at this, and is 
said to have declared in full assembly 
“ Divanji! What a ceremony is 
this! It is really a Dakshayajna.” 
‘*It is more than that,” replied 
Gangfgovind, “for at that Yajoa 





Siva did not attend.” It will thus 
appear that it was Siva Chandra 
and not any other guests who refused 
to accept the sidha. 

Besides the sraddha of his mother, 
Gangdgovind performed two more 
ceremonies with a pomp, the like of 
which has never been witnessed in 
Bengal. One was the Annaprdsana 
of his grandson, Lél4 Babu, in 
which invitation cards to Pandits 
were engraved on gold leaves, and 
the other the Pdran or the chanting 
of the sacred Purdnas at his house 
in Belur. Gadadhar Siromani of 
Son4mukhf, Bardw4n, the father of 
chanting, is said to have made his 
début on that-—oecasion, and Gangé- 
govind was so much pleased with his 
eloquence and musical powers, that 
he rewarded him with a lump sum 
of one lakh of rupees. 

* The tank in which oil was stom 
ed up, is still existing and goes by 
the name of Zelgoria. 
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fod him on Ist Agrahéyana, 1199. B. S.,. making over cer- 
tin lands, houses, &., which had been bought in the name of 
Prin Krishna Singh, but (it is carefully stated) from self-acquired 
funds and “ without using the patrimony,” to the “dearer than 
life,” Krishna Chandra Singh (his grandson). The deed thus runs : 
« Being very desirous to establish the worship of Sri Sri Isvar at 
Rémchandrapur, and you having afforded me great assistance in 
the construction of temples, &c., therefore, being well pleased with 

ou, &c.” 

" Gangégovind Singh used also to incur considerable expense 
for the support of pilgrims to the shrine at Sagar, who received 
from him boat-hire, food, clothing, &c.; and he established places 
for relief of mendicants at Belur and elsewhere. 

In this way and in many other acts of charity he spent all the 
money he had acquired; and on the retirement of Mr. Hastings 
he became so much reduced in circumstance that he could not 
complete the Thakur Radhaballabha’s house at Kandi, and was 
often obliged to call upon his son, Prén Krishna, for even small 
rt. assistance. 

In 1179, two days previous to his death, Radha Kanta Singh 
0 executed a deed, appointing Radhacharan and Gangagovind 
to act as sabazts in all matters relating to the worship of 
4 Sri Radhaballabha and management of the property devised 
Gf by him for that purpose, concluding with the followiag 
@ words : “I look to you for my attaining to the holy mansion, and 

request you will have my bones placed where Sri Sri Iswar Ji 
. bathes.” Radha KA&nta being childless, adopted Prankrishna Singh, 
the son of his brother Gangagovind as his heir. Prankrishna 
therefore represented the main portion of the family wealth, 
the only other sharer in which was Bijaygovind, son of Radha- 
charan, Radb&charan continued to superintend the household 
. affairs until his death at Changi, about five years after that of 
| 






er 


Radhékanta; when his funeral ceremony were performed by Divan 
Gangégovind Singh, Prankrishna and Bijaygovind being present. 
Bijaygovind remained at Kandi studying Persian, and Proa- 
krishna was taken by Gangagovind, his father, to Calcutta. Some 
differences as to their shares of the property seem to have 
arisen between Bijaygovind and the rest of the family, for an 
arrangement was entered into between him and Prankrishna 
Singh on Ist Maugh 1212, by which several villages and a portion of 
thefamily dwelling house were made over tohim, Again on 27th 
Aughran 1226, a further arrangement was effected, by which he ob- 
tained from Krishnachandra Singh, Krishnachandrapur in Belur 
near Uttarapara and other landed property yielding an annual profit 
of 8.000, and 16,000 Rupees in cash. Bijaygovind had an elder 


brother Ramananda, of whom nothing is known, 
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Mr. Hastings now appointed a commissign for the por 
of ascertaining the resources of zamindaris and letting the, 
by public auction. The scheme was well intended, and its objey 
was the settlement of the revenues. Gangagovind Singh wx 
placed at the head of the commission. He was vested with th, 
power of examining the titles and accounts of zamindarsg pj 
making estimates acre by acre, a power the abuse of whic 
might bring enormous wealth. It was called an Amini Commis. 
sion; and Gangégovind Singh was the head Amin. Whi), 
he brought his vast experience to bear upon the investigation 
he did not scruple to make it an engine for his personal aggrap. 
disement. 

Gangagovind Singh was a en by Mr. Hastings as the 
guardian ‘of the young Raja of Dinajpur, and under the instruc. 
tions of His Excellency, he exacted from the Dinajpur raj , 
peshkash of four lakhs of rupees of which he said to have pocketed 
the half. His confidential agents were Govind Ghosh and Nanda 
Lal. Gangagovind Singh also claimed from Mr. Hastings 4 
large portion of the Din&jpur raj as a reward for his services, 
Mr. Hastings supported the claim, and strongly recommended 
it to the Council. The young Raja h also at first 
given his sanction to the application, but afterwards with- 
drew it. Gangagovind denied the right of the, Raja to these 
estates, and contended that all property in this country depended 
upon the will of the Government. He also shewed that the 
Raja’s family came into possession of the zaiindari by the mere 
favour of Government, But this reasoning did not go down with 
the Council. 

Mr. Burke charges Mr. Hastings with destroying the institutions 
of the country, by not appointing a Divan ‘as a controlling author- 
ity on the farmers, but by delegating the power of appointing that 
officer to Gangdgovind Singh.—*“ Did Mr. Hastings vest these 
officers tohim? No; but if Mr. Hastings had kept firm to the 
duties which the Act of Parliament appointed him to execute, all 
the revenue appointments must have been made by him ; but in- 
stead of making them himself he appointed Gangégovind Singh to 
make them ; and for that appointment, and for the whole train of 
subordinate villany which followed the placing iniquity in the ebief 
seat of Government, Mr. Hastings is answerable. He is answer 
able, I say, first for destroying his own legal capacity; and next 
for destroying the legal capacity of the Council, not one of whom 
ever had, or could have any true knowledge of the state of the 
country from the moment he buried it in the gulf of mystery and 
of darkness under that collected heap of villany, Gangagovind Singh. 
From that moment he destroyed the power of government, 
put every thing into his hands; for this he is answerable.” 
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In strong contrast to these hostile expressions of Mr, Burke, Mr. 
qastings, the best abused man of his time, thus bears his personal 
ystimony to the merits of Gangégovind Singh, on the occasion of 
4is departure from India :—“ The regret which I cannot but feel 
‘s relinquishing the. service of my, Honorable employers would be 
guch embittered were it accompanied by the reflection that I 
bveneglected the merits of a man who deserves no less 
of them than of myself—Gangagovind Singh who, from his 
aliest youth, has been, employed. in the. collection of the 
revenues, and was, about eleven years ago, selected for his superior 
went to fill the office, of Diyén to the Calcutta Committee. 
He has from that time, with a short intermission, been the princi- 

native agent in the collection of the Company’s revenues ; and 
Ican take upon myself to say that-he has performed the duties of 
his office with fidelity, diligence, and ability. To myself he has 
given proofs of a constancy and attachment, which neither the 
ars nor expectations excited by the prevalence of direct influence 
ould shake ; and at a time, too, when these qualities were so dan- 
gerous, that far from finding them amongst the generality of. his 
ountrymen, I did not invariably meet with them amongst my own. 
With such a sense of his merits, it is natural that I should feel 
h- Mamadesire of rewarding him; for justice, gratitude, generosity, and 
ze fae even policy demand it: and I resort to the Board for the means 
d Mag of performing so necessary a duty, in full confidence that, as those 
e fa things which I shall point out are neither incompatible with the 
e fae ompany’s: interest nor prejudicial to the rights of others, they 
) Mavill not be withheld from me. At the request, therefore, of 

(angdgovind Singh, I deliver the-accompanying darkdsts or 

{¢ fm (titions, for grants of lands lying in different districts ; the total 
. He jana or rent of which amounts to Rs, 2,38,061-12-1.” 
In the Regulation 27 of 1793, re-enacting with alterations and 
, Hi nodifications, the rules for the resumption and abolition of the 
. Be Syer or internal duties and taxes, the following certificate is award- 
| Mi eito Radhagovind Singh or rather as he ought to have been 
tumed Radha Kanta Singh, entitling him as the proprietor of 
Govindaganj to a.certain amount of collections from the said 
gan), 

“The case of the proprietor of Govindaganj being of a special 
lature, the following certificate is to be granted to him ;—” 

“This is to certify that, Radhégovinda Singh having proved 
lis right as required by the 10th Article of the Regulations of 
tle Governor-General in Council of the 11th June 1790, to com- 
pensation account, the séyer collections formerly made by him in 
the gunj denominated Govindagunj in the district of Nadiy4, now 
Hooghly (Hugi), but since prohibited by Government he is 
teeably to the orders of the Governor-General in Council of the 
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Srd February 1792, entitled to receive, on this account, in equal 
quarterly proportions from the Collector of the district above 
mentioned * the sum of Rs. 3,467-1-17-3, being the amount 
of his remaining rate annual collections from the hét or gunj 
aforesaid, after deducting the sum of Rs. 100 the revenue of 
Government ; this payment to commence from the period of the 
above gunj having been resumed in conformity to the orders of 
Government of the 11th June above mentioned, provided no part 
thereof has yet been received. It is to be understood, that the 
payment of this compensation by the Collector in the manner afore- 
said, is to continue no longer than until it shall please the Governor- 
General in Council to determine on any other mode of making 
the same.” 

Prankrishna Singh, the son of Gangégovind, while he was Nayeb 
Divén, felt it his duty to indict Gholém A’shraf, Ram Chandra 
Singh, and Gopi Nazir for conspiracy. The particulars of the 
case are briefly these :—In 1782 Gholém A’‘shraf, who had acted 
as vakil of the Fauzdér of Hijli, was arrested for having 
obtained certain sums of money from the Company's treasury 
through the instrumentality of Fauzdéri dakhilés or receipts 
forged in the name of Naw4éb Muzaffar Jang. The Nawab pre- 
sided over the Fauzdari or Criminal Courts, and these dakhilas 
were the drafts which are purported to have been given by him to 
the several officers of those courts for the amount of their salaries 
and disbursements. 

The enquiry into these charges against Gholdm A’shraf was 
entrusted to Mr. Willes, the then Remembrancer of the Criminal 
Courts. Gholém A'shraf to screen himself, accused Prankrishna 
Singh of a participation in his guilt. Mr, Willes examined with 
great care and diligence all the circumstances of the charge, and 
after an investigation which had employed bim above a month, 
submitted his report to the Board. In this he confirms the sus- 
picions against Gholém A’shraf, and entirely acquits Pravkrishna 
Singh. Gholim A’shraf was, on this report, committed to take 
his trial at the Sessions. While a prisoner he’ preferred a petition 
to the Governor-General, not only adhering to the charges he had 
made against Prénkrisbna Singh, but also accusing his father, 
Gangigovind Singh. “ To investigate the whole subject a 
Special Commission consisting of Messrs, Charles Wilkins, James 
Grant, Jonathan Duncan, and John White, was constituted by 
the Board. These gentlemen opened their commission on the 
12th day of April, having been first sworn to the faithful execution 
of it. ‘Their proceedings display great ability and uncommon 





* This grant being made in per- descendants, 
petuity is still- enjoyed by hi 
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diligence. They followed Gholém A’shraf through all his charges, 
and carefully examined every witness and every record to which 
either his suggestions or their own recollection pointed in support 
of them. Finding, however, that all the evidence which had been 
adduced to maintain the charges invariably disproved them, they 
told Ghol4m A’shraf on the 23rd May that they would allow him 
fifteen days more for the production of other witnesses, and that 
if he did not then substantiate his charges, they should report 
their proceedings to the Board.” 

“On the 7th June Gholam A’shraf produced three witnesses, but 
after a short examination they were found to have been all 
suborned for the purpose. The Commissioners reported this 
discovery to the Board. The Board laid it before Sir John Day, 
the Advocate-General, and he advised that the witnesses and their 
accomplices should be prosecuted. ‘T'wo of them were accordingly 
brought to trial at that Sessions, and one was convicted. The 
Commissioners continued their enquiry, and in August made 
their Report to the Board fully acquitting the Divan and his son 
of all the charges which had been alleged against them.” 

When the false witnesses were detected at Chitpur, the 
Divan and his son were confirmed in a belief which they had _ be- 
fore entertained, that Ghol4m A’shraf, in all the charges he had 
brought against them, was an instrument only in the hands of 
others; and under this conviction, Prankrishna seems to have 
preferred the present indictment against Ramchandra Sen and 
Gopi Nazir. Pravkrishna preferred an indictment against Ram- 
chaudra Sen and Gopi Nazir for conspiring with the aid of Gholam 
A'shraf to deprive him of his reputation, his official position, and to 
obtain the forfeiture of his goods. The trial commenced on the 21st 
December 1785, and occupied the court 40 days. The verdict of the 
Jury was as follows :—*“ We find Gopi Nazir not guilty in either 
count. We find Ram Chandra Sen guilty of combining with Go- 
lam A’shraf to prepare and deliver a Persian érzi as stated in the 
third count.” 

Of Pr&éukishna comparatively little further is known, except that 
he was in the employ of Government in the Settlement Office of 
Azimabad, and added very largely to the family estates, purchasing 
three-fourth of Pargan& Bagowan and the whole of Naldi in 1801 
from the Board of Revenue. Préukrishna also purchased lot Srihati 
and lot Jobi in Birbh4m. He is reputed to have also been 
evoted to his religious duties, and to have maintained the worship 
at the various shrines with care. 

0 His sou, KrishnaChandra Singh, (commonly known through 
ae India as Lélé Babu) distinguished himself by extreme devo- 
ou to religion. He was employed in the post (important in those 
ays) of Sheristdadar in the Magistrate, Collector and Judge’s offices, 
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at Bardwan; when he commenced work he was only 17. Subse. 

uently, when possession was taken of Orissa, he was appointed 
there as Div4n in charge of the Settlement. He was there in 1803 
He bought property, Parganés Rahun, Sire, and Chabisknd there 
in 1816, of which he had some difficulty in getting possession ; byt 
he declined to settle for the Government revenue assessed on it ip 


1820—since which time the estate receives malikénd. He is said - 


to have celebrated the srdddha of his father with much splendour, 
He purchased Pargané AnGdpshahr, partly in Aligarh, but chiefly 
in Bulandshahr. 

Krishna Chandra Singh was in every respect an extraordinary 
man. He began his boyhood with that intense devotion to learn- 
ing which he afterwards turned so signally to religion. With 
the means at his command he engaged the most eminent teachers 
to teach him Arabic and Persian, as well as Sanskrit. He was 
considered one of the best Persian scholars of his time, and his 
knowledge of Sanskrit was so far respectable that he could 
understand and paraphrase the most difficult passages of Srimad 
Bhagbata, which he had got almost byheart. He is also said to 
have paid much attention to caligraphy, for he could write with 
remarkable neatness and freedom. Some misunderstanding, 
however, with his father, diverted his mind from study ; and at 
the age of seventeen, he accepted the Divanship of the Collector- 
ate of Bardwan. Though very young, he soon evinced an aptitude 
for business and a knowledge of rules and regulations such as 
might be expected only from a man of talent and intelligence, 
He had not been long in that situation ere he was looked upon 
by the Government as the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
work of settlement of Orissa. While in Bardwan he purchased the 
zamindari of lot Bis4lakshmipur in that district. 

After his return from Orissa, he resided chiefly in Calcutta, 
managing his property and studying the Puranas ; for which purpose 
he always kept by him a set of men learned in the Sastras. Except 
with the Singh families of Sobhabézir and Jordasénko, he never 
mixed freely with the society of Calcutta, some of the leaders of 
which he hated for the laxity of their morals. Personally he had 
no great regard for Réj& Rajkrishna; but he entertained great 
veneration for the mother of that nobleman, who also invariably 
treated him as her son, and used to send-him presents on every 
festive occasion as tokens of her affection. It is said that Rajkrishva 
abstained from a certain mode of life he was then pursuing under 
the moral influence of Krishna Chandra, who looked upon him as 
his brother. 

Krishna Chandra was an ascetic by nature. The most remark- 
able feature in his character was self-abnegation. He had all that 
can make a man proud of himself and of his position—rank, wealth, 
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earning to boot. But inthe midst of all these, he looked to his 
Yaker, and to him alone, for his happiness in life. He had made 
ita rule from which he never deviated, to devote five hours daily 
to worship.and the telling of his beads. He lived solely upon 
yecetable food ; and that simply dressed. He had a notion that 
rich food excites the animal passions; and he therefore avoided 
‘, He proceeded to Brindaéban in the prime of his age, and it 
was in that holy shrine that he made his life remarkable both by 
acts of charity and by extraordinary devotion. Before, however, he 
left home, he made every arrangement for the education of his 
sop and the control and guidance of his household. Babu Nil- 
mani Bose of Chorebagan, Calcutta, was appointed gereral agent 
to conduct all law-suits, as well as to manage all zam{ndiari affairs. 
He took with him the enormous sum of 25 lakhs of rupees ; 
and took for his residence a large mansion built by the MahdarAja 
of Bharatpur. It was was not then known who he was, or for 
what purpose he had come. But the fame of his charity soon 
spread abroad; and even excited the cupidity of thieves and 
dikaits of whom there were great numbers in the neighbourhood. 
His house was plundered ; and money to the amount of about 
three lakhs was carried away. 

About this time (1227 Jait) Krishna Chandra directed his atten- 
tion to the primary objects of his visit to the Upper Provinces, 
One was to builda magnificent temple, and the other to retire 
finally from the concerns of this world, and to lead the life of a 
hermit. For the materials of the building he applied to one of the 
chiefs of Rajasthén, who having heard of the purpose for which they 
were required, gladly allowed him, free of charge, as much stone 
and marble as he could carry away from his territory. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for the transport of the materials 
to Brindaban; in which also the Rana assisted him. It so 
happened that the Ran& then fell out with the British Govern- 
ment in respect of a treaty which he had been called upon to 
sign; and the vacillation which he showed on the occasion was 
made a subject of inquiry. -Sir Charles (then Mr.) Metcalfe was 
at the time resident at the Court of Dehli with plenary powers, 
a Commissioner, to deal with all offences against the British 
Government. It was insinuated to him that the Rané would 
have put his name to the treaty, had it not been for the intrigues 
fone Krishna Chandra Singh, alias Lél& Babu, a native of 
Bengal, his Divan. Mr. Metcalfe without ascertaining as to how far 
this report was current, at once issued an order for the arrest of 
Krishna Chandra upon a charge of State conspiracy. When this 
order reached the Magistrate of Mathur, people of all classes began 
to ask each other, how was-it possible that a man so pious, so re- 
‘sous, and so benevolent could be implicated in a crime so great. 
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“No doubt,” said they, “it is the actof some malicious person, 
“ who have poisoned the Commissioner’s ears against him, W, 
“will follow him to Debli, aud see what becomes of him” 
They did so, and no less thau about ten thousand persons— 
among whom many were Mewatis, Jats and Gujars—escorta 
Lala Babu to Dehli with the firm determination to die in his cays 
if any thing adverse should happen to him. The escort gaing 
strength as it proceeded, and the crowd swelled to double it 
original numbers. Delli and its neighbourhood were not they 
as they are now. Mr. Metcalfe was alarmed at the multitude tha 
thronged the streets of the city, and he could not easily account 
for the popularity of the alleged culprit. He therefore thought 
it prudent to make private enquiries at first as to the character 
and antecedents of Lala Babu, and subsequently, if necessary, 
to bring him to trial. Mr. Metcalfe had for his Persian writer 
a Beng&li named Debiprasad Ray of Santipur in Nadiya. It 
was through this man, as well as from other sources, he learnt 
all about Lala Babu, nis family, and his and their faithful 
services to Government; and when he became. fully satisfied 
of his innocence, he called him to his presence, and made him 
be seated on a sofa. Lala Babu spoke in a dignified tone, such 
as befitted a soul pure as his, and a heart never capable of any 
offence whatever against any individual, much less against the 
East India Company whose salt he had eaten. He narrated at 
length all that had passed between him and the Rénéa, and the 
wholesome advice he had tendered to him to gain the good-will of 
the Company Bahddur. As to the allegation of his being the Divau 
of that chief, he said that he had had enough of the services of 
human beings, and the only employment he would now seek for 
would be to do his duty to his God. On the next day Mr. Metcalfe 
took Lélé Bébu to the Court of the Emperor, where, at a full 
Darbar, he introduced him to His Majesty, as one who with his 
ancestors had performed important services to the Company 
Bahadur, in posts of the highest responsibility.. At the request 
of the Resident, the Emperor, who was then the fountain of honour, 
offered Lalé Babu the title of Mahér&jé which he, however, 
politely declined to accept. 

About a month after, Lal& Babu returned from Dehli amidst 
the loud cries, “Jéy Lélé Bubu ka jay,” of the inhabitants of 
Brajadham. During his stay there he purchased from the family 
of Kajé Sher Singh that extensive and compact zamiudar, 
Pergané Audpshahr. He also purchased in the district of Mathur 
almost all the villages which are famous for their being the seat 
where the great Avatdr Krishna held his gambols and dalliances, 
as are narrated in the sacred Puranas. 

The temple of Laid Babu is by far the highest of any that are to 
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gen at any of the holy places in the North Western Provinces. 
has one Thinaret ; and is built much after the style of the 
ple of Jagannath in Puri. It is therefore not so beautiful to 
, at as the brick-built temple at Bausbaria near Hugli, 
ected by Nrisingha Deb Ray Mahashay, for the goddess Han- 
ori; but the Natmandir or anti-temple is an elegant and noble 
wifce, and it displays an architectural skill which might do honour 
san Italian architect. The Thakur Krishna Chandrimé Ji stands 
ike a statue upon a marble pedestal inside the principal temple ; 
yd is the best engraved idol in all Brindaban. 

Having erected the temples, and endowed them with large 
states, Lala Babu now thought of abdicating his worldly career, 
aod thereby fulfilling his last and dearly-cherished object. 
Of all places in the district of Mathuré, Govardhan is a shrine 
which is regarded by the followers of Vaishnavism as the holiest. 
Umbrageous with the luxuriant foliage of nim and other trees, 
snd secluded by the hills bearing its name, it is well calculated 
for the direction of the mind to the contemplation of the Deity. 
[ils Babu reparied to that spot. He had long heard of the 
fme of Krishnadés Babajias a true and devoted Vaishnava ; and 
out of many yogi living at the time in Govardhan, he selected 
him for his guide to the mysteries of that faith * Lala Babu thus 
became a yogi; and this circumstance created so deep an impression 
mthe minds of the people of Upper India, that he was canon- 
ied as a& Saint. It is said that he. never associated with, or 
talked to a worldly person-after he had assumed the yogis garb. 
An anecdote is related of him in respect of the intended visit 
tohin by Parekjii He sent to that celebrated banker to say 
that “if he would come with the dress of a Sunydsi, he would 
be welcome, otherwise not.” The fact was that Parekji had also 
a mind to retire from business and to become a Vaishnava ; 
but when asked by Lalé B&bu to follow him he demurred and fell 
back. He found, perhaps, that wealth was sweeter to him than 
the life of an ascetic. L4l4 Babu had likewise refused to receive 
the Maha Rani of Gwaliaér, when she came to Govardhan. 
She, however, insisted upon making her obeisance to so pious 
aman; add he on attempting to fly from her, was trodden upon 


*A gentleman connected with I was a Bréhman, made a profound 
the family thus writes of Krishna bow tome. Never in my life did I 
Dis :—“In 1861, I had an opportunity behold a countenance so deep in 
of visiting that venerable old man. piety, so bland in meekness, and’ so 
¢ was then giving lessons to his calm and composed in_ philosophic 
disciples, and though 101 summers sentiments, as his. He gave me 
ad rolled over his head, yet he seem- a graphic acvount of Lél4 Babu and 
el to retain all the vigour of his the accident that caused his death. 
great and elastic mind. He received’ Krishna Das died atthe age off 
We courteously ; and knowing that 103,”—S.K.L, 
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by one of her horses—which deplorable accident was the cq, 
of his death, It was deeply regretted by the Rani; ang y 
mourned for it all the days of her life. 

The name “ Lélé Bavu” was given to Krishna Chandra by; 
grandfather, Gangagovind. It is an endearing title, comme 
used in addressing the Kayasthas of respectability in the Upp 
Provinces. 

Srivéréyan Singh was left a minor when his father Lalé Ry 
died. The management of the estate during bis minority 
vested in his mother, Rani Katydyani The Board, howey, 
finding the property too extensive for a zanéna lady to mang 

roperly, took it under its direct supervision ; and appoints 

abu Bhagabin Bose, a near relative of the Ray Chaudly 
family of Taki, as manager; leaving the Réni to aet 
guardian to the minor. Srinéréyan purchased Bhulué ; 
Tipperah. The price paid for it was three lakhs, 
money not being forthcoming at the time, it was borrowed fro 
Babu Raghu Gosvami of Srirampore, through his favourite offic 
Ramchand Lahiri. Bhulué is now the largest and most valuat 
estate in the possession of the family. 

' Four annas of the estate had belonged to Gangagovind Singh, 
The remaining twelve annas, having been put up to sale for arrean 
of revenue, was purchased by Srinar4yan Rishi for the sum of Rx 
2,38,000. But the sale was cancelled by the Commissioner. The 

roperty, however, was again put up to sale by Mr. Halliday, theo 
Collector of Noakhbali, and purchased by Srinaraéyan in the named 
Dwarakanath Tagore, his friend. Srinarayan was a huge mass 
flesh ; he was therefore incapable of performing any thing requit- 
ing bodily exertion. Notwithstanding the strict injunctions of his 
father, his education was much neglected, and he was left to do 
what he liked best. He directed his attention to the study of! 
music, vocal and instrumental, which he was very fond of ; aud 
very soon became a proficient in that art. He had only 
a superficial knowledge of Persian; but he could speak 
Hindustani and Urdu with a grace and elegance which might 
do credit to an accomplished Muhammadan of Dehli or Luck- 
now. In his time the orchestra attached to the idol’s hous 
at Kandi was considered the sweetest in the country, eve 
surpassing those in the Nizimat. Srindréyan used to celebrate the 
annual Rash ceremony of the idol with much pomp; and gave 10 
charity on every such occasion large sums of money. He died 
quite young, and not without a suspicion of having been carried 
off by poison. 

Rani Katyéyan{ purchased, or rather took in liquidation of the 
sum of three lakhs of rupees due to her by Dwé4rakandth Tagore 
the lot Jogadispur in Hugli. Potatoes as well as sugarcane 4 
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gp on this estate, She also purchased ten annas’ share .of 


api Amarélad in Noakhali from the Mukarji family of Bag- 


iin Calcutta. 
The Rani expended 16 lakhs in charities. She celebrated at the 


ily house, at Belur near the E, I. Railway Station of Bali, the 
mony of Anpa Meru or Mountain of Rice. There were immense 
pds of rice, and ponds of ghi for the entertainment of the visi- 
= Pecuniary preseats were made to the Pandits of the cele- 
ted Sam4jas as well as to other Brahmans,’ The ceremony cost 
000 rupees. 
Sinirayan married three wives, of whom the second died in 
Jife-time, leaving two daughters. He died, giving his wives 
jission to adopt according to the provisions of the Hindu Law. 
elder wife adopted Pratapchandra Singh, and the younger 
suchandra Singh. But by virtue of Srindérayan’s will, his 
ther, Rani Katyéyani, continued to manage the property. 
me time after the adopted sons had arrived at their majority, on 
e recommendation of Mr. Bushby, the then Secretary to the Gov- 
ment of India, the Rani consented to give up the management 
fvour of her adopted grandsons. Prat&ép Chandra Singh proved 
vorthy representative of this distinguished family. His career was 
creer of benevolence, The Fever Hospital which has proved 
yh an inestimable boon to the sick poor of the metropolis, is a 
riking evidence of his munificence. He contributed Rs, 50,000 
wards the erection of the hospital ; and Lord Dalhousie, who laid 
‘foundation stone, was so-much pleased with his gift, that he al- 
ued to it in most laudatory terms on that occasion. For this and 
her benefactions His Lordship conferred on him the title of Raja 
Mbidur. The sanad is dated the 20th April 1854, and is couched 
i flattering terms in the Persian language. 
The investiture was held at Government House, when the late 
aharaja of Pattidlé and many others of high rank were present. 
Educational and other institutions, having the good of the coun- 
Ny for their object, received the countenance and support of Raja 
tap Chandra Singh. He established a school at Kandi in 1839. 
‘entirely supported by the Kéndi family, and is a well-conduct- 
institution. There is a fine library in connection with the school. 
is largely used by the masters and the advanced pupils. Be- 
ts the Kandi school, there were several other schools and 
‘silis which he supported. There was, in truth, scarcely an 
“ucational institution in the metropolis requiring his aid whic 
lnot receive it. Of female education the R4ja was a strenuous 
tl bold advocate. He strenuously supported the female schools 
Bablished in his time_by Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidydsdgar. 
“uot only advocated the public education of Hindu females, 
supported the zanén4 system, as suitable under certain special 
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circumstances. He employed a governess in his own family, and 
used to devote three hours every day to giving lessons to \j, 
daughters. He was a warm supporter of the widow Marriage 
movement, and contributed munificently to the furtherance of jt 

For the revival of the Hindu Drama in Bengal his exertions 
were unflagging. The Belgachia Theatre was established by him 
and his accomplished brother, Iswar Chandra Singh. It proved, 
great success, and largely contributed to the improvement and ex. 
tension of the drama in this country. 

The public associations and institutions,of the metropolis re. 
ceived his active co-operation. He was the Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association, Agricultural Society, Vernacular Litera. 
ture Society, Bethune Society, Dalhousie Institute, District Chari 
table Society, &c. It was, however, with the British Indian Associa- 
tion that the name of Kajé Pratap Chandra Singh will be insepar- 
ably connected. He was one of the founders of the Association, 
and it was at his mansion that the inaugural meetings were held, 
He was appointed the senior Vice-President of the Association 
in 1861, and subscribed three thousand rupees per annum to its 
funds, This was irrespective of his donations to other objects in 
counection with the Association. As a Vice-President and Member 
of the Committee, he evinced a lively interest in their deliberations, 
When the Flogging Bill was under consideration, Raja Pratdp 
Chandra Singh remarked that he regretted very much that the 
measure had been again revived in the Legislative Council. ‘ Not 
six months ago this Association took occasion to protest against 
its policy, and to point out its injurious tendencies ; and whien 
the clauses relating to it were omitted from the Penal Code, he 
for one thought that this attempt at retrograde legislation would 
not again be resorted to. He would therefore urge the Associa- 
tion to represent to the legislature in the same spirit the prejudi- 
cial effects which the enactment of the measure under notice would 
produce upon the people. He accordingly moved :— 

That this meeting considering the revival of punishment by 
flogging to be extremely demoralising in its tendency, and con- 
sequently incompatible with sound principles of penal juris- 
prudence, resolves, that a petition, expressive of the above senti- 
ments, be addressed to the Legislative Council, relative to the 
Bill prescribing corporal punishment in certain cases.” 

A great public meeting to petition for the extension of the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts was held in the town of 
Calcutta on Monday, April 6th, 1857. “The resolution asserted 
a principle of vital importance to the character and influence of 
National Law—that of perfect equality as respects the individual 
offender, equality as respects penalties, and equality as respects 
the forms of administration and the nature of tribunals.” 
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There was scarcely a movement for a public object initiated in 
the metropolis or in the metropolitan districts which did not 
receive his countenance and support. Appeals from the mofussil for 
the establishment of schools, the construction of roads and the 
excavation of tanks were frequently made to him, and always with 

ess. 

the merits of such a man were fully appreciated and were 
rewarded by the Government. He was appointed one of the four 
native members of the Legislative Council of Bengal, on its forma- 
tion. When Mr. James Wilson thought it necessary to impose the 
Income-tax, Sir John Peter Grant appointed him a member of the 
Income-tax Commission in order that his presence and counsel 
might smooth the operation of the impost. There was scarcely 
acommittee of a mixed character of which he was not appointed 
a member by the Government. He was in truth, considered one 
of the representatives of his nation. In recognition of his merits, 
Her Majesty’s Government conferred on him the Star of India; 
aud it was also in.contemplation to appoint hima member of the 
Imperial Council, but he was cut down in the prime of, life. 

Except Taluk Gopalpur in Midnapur, and bits and parcels here 
and there, most of the estates in Bengal have been let in Patni. 
The leases of the estates in Patni, commenced with Raja Pratap 
Chandra’s adoptive. father, Srinér4yan Singh, inP ergana Bagaun 
in Nadiya, 

During the time of Raja Pratap Chandra a good deal of money 
was spent in litigation. Radha Krishna and Govind Rém, the 
largest bankers*.in the Upper Provinces, are the proprietors of the 
idol Parswanath. Now, the Thakurbari of the, idol adjoins.that of 
the idols set up by Lala Babu at Brindéban. During the mutiny 
the bankers had erected a mound before the two Thakurbaris for 
protection from, the encroachment of the rebels, which they 
refuse to raze to the. ground after the mutiny was stamped 
out. On this, Raja, Pratép Chandra sued them first in the 
Zillah Court, and then .in the Sadar Court at Allahabad, which 
decreed the case to him, But the costs of the suit, a small por- 
tion of which he only received, amounted to a lakh of rupees. 
Another great case, brought by him against the Watsons, cost him 
a great deal of money. 


ss 


* These two were the younger tories and settled in Mathur ; where, 
brothers of Lachhm{ Chand Seth as well as in other places, he commen- 
who got the hoarded wealth from ced a banking business on a most ex- 
Pairakji alluded to above. his tensive scale. Being childless, he, on 
Pirakji was the General of the army his death-bed, made over all his pro- 
of Sindia. Having acquiredimmense perties to Lachhm{ Chind who was 
Sums of money, and falling Out-with the son of a favourite Gomashia, 
the chief, he fled to British terri-  Monguram. 
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There are two large estates in the Upper Provinces belonging t) 
the Kandi House, viz., AnGpshahr iu Bulandshahr, and Hatyy 
in Mathuré. The proceeds, aggregating four lakhs, are appligi 
to the Seba of the idols established by Lala Babu, 

Raj& Pratép Chandra had faults. He was reserved and his 
manners were stiff. He had not the power of small talk. By 
he was all warmth within. He was once called by a friend, « 
Volcano capped in snow.” | 

Neither were his charities, either public or private, stinted. A) 
anecdote is related of him which shows how deeply his mind wa 
imbued with the desire of redressing the distresses of other people 
One day he had had to go to Titaghar near Barrackpore on a visi 
to a member of the Board of Revenue who was about to retire froy 
the Service. On the way he had to stop for relay. A number of 
mendicants surrounded him and begged for something. He 
searched his pocket iu vain, and was greatly vexed at his chapris 
for not having put money there as usual. One of his _principd 
officers, who was with him, remarked that these men might not 
be real beggars, to which he at once said, “ that is a Youg 
Bengal idea, what business have I to pry into their affairs ?—they 
came to me in the garb of beggars and I took them as such.” He 
then went to a shop-keeper close by, and actually borrowed five 
rupees which he distributed amoug the beggars ! 

The loss of such a mau was regretted by all classes of his country- 
men. Ata general meeting of the British Indian Association, 
held on the 3lst of July 1866, the Chairman moved the followivg 
resolution : “ That this meeting desires to record its deep seus 
of regret at the untimely death of Raja Pratap Chandra Singh 
Bahadur, cs.1, a Vice-President of the Association since 1 
foundation, whose career has been marked by. princely liberalit 
and enlightened benevolence, by zealous exertions to promote tie 
interest of this Association, and by entire devotion to the cau 
of Indian amelioration.” The resolution was seconded by Bib 
Digambar Mitra and was unavimously carried. 

Babu, vow Raja Jatindra Mohan ‘Tagore, moved the next res0! 
tion which was as follows :—‘“ That in commemoration of th 
valuable services rendered to this Association by the late Ry 
Pratap Chandra Singh Bahddur, €.8.1., a memorial in the form 4 
a portrait be raised by means of subscription from among ‘ 
members of the Association, aud that the portrait be hung iu ti 
Hall of the Association.” 

Pratép Chandra purchased six-annas share of Pergané Babupt 
in Noakhali and also the lot Kagash in Birbhim, as well 
Belgachia Villa from the trustees of Dwarkanath. 

We have alluded to the brother of Raja Pratap Cha 
Siugh in conuection with the Belgéchi& ‘Iheatre, and i! 
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id bim.-accomplished. But Iswara Chandra Singh was 
a than accomplished. He was a high-minded and large-brained 
cat man. He was singularly free from the prejudices of posi- 
« rank, and treated all men alike ; his manners being polished 
- rfect. His conversation was rich aud spatkling. He 
a Las of Nature’s noblemen ; and those who knew him, best 
sareGiated his guilelessness, He was a keen sportsman and was 
art patron of the Calcutta Turf. He vsed to contribute to the 
Indian Field in its sporting columus under the Kaitorship of 
jr. Hume, He was the Secretary to the British Indian 
{sociation for several years; and both his portrait and that of 
tis brother now grace the hall of that body. He also died a 
mature death during the life-time of his brother. 

One great act was done by Iswara Chandra for which he ought 
tohave -been thanked and rewarded by Government. When the 
mutinous spirit of the Bengal Army had spread to the solitary 
reciment at Chittagong, Pratap Chandra was absent from Paik- 
ind and Iswara Chandra, therefore, took up the business of the 
Réchhari. When the news came to him, that the regiment 

had risen and was about to come down to Bhuluya for the purpose 
oflooting the Government Treasury there, he at once sent orders 
to his agent, Jasod& Kumar Pain, to collect all the able-bodied 
men in his zamindarf arming them with guns and swords, and to 
ave the treasury at any cost. He also instructed him to do 
every thing in accordance with the advice of the Collector, and to 
asist him by all means. The Bhuluyé Kachhari house being well 
walled, the treasury was removed to it, and the Collector thought 
of making it a garrison in case of a sudden attack of mutineers. 
The agent did all that he was ordered to do by Iswara Chandra. 
The mutineers, however, had heard all that was being doue in Nod- 
khali ;and being conscious of their weakness in point of number they 
wavered and took a difterent route to join their brethren in other 
parts of the country. Thus Noakhaliand the neighbouring districts 
m were saved ; Iswara Chandra's agent was presented with a watch 

by Government, but no further notice was taken of his loyal 
conduct. 

When the rumour of the Barrackpore mutineers being about to 
make an attempt upon Calcutta was in everybody’s mouth, Iswara 
Chandra kept in his service fur more than a month a large number 
fseamen with a view to guard the road as well as to protect his 
house at Péikpaéré. The late Mr. Dampier was then residing at 
Kisipur, and he and Iswara Chandra used to sit together every even- 
lug under a.tree to witness the parade of the men. In fact, through- 
out this period, he as a loyal-subjeet was all activity to allay the 
Widespread panic both at home and abroad. The preparations he 
made un the occasion cost him more than eight thousand rupees, 
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It is deeply to be regretted that in the untimely death ¢ 
the Réj& and his amiable brother Iswara Chandra, the pubic 
have been deprived of the benefit of two grand projects whic) 
they had conceived and nearly matured. These were,—first,, the 
opening of a branch railway from Sinthiya to Kandi, a distang 
of about 22 miles; and, secondly, converting their extensiys 
garden at Belgachyé into a park. Their vast wealth as well a 
their noted liberality in all matters of public utility was , 
guarantee for the fulfilment of what they had in view. 

The following is a list of the principal estates belonging to the 
Kandi family :— 


Pargané Balluya 
»  Amirabad f Noakhali. 
»  Babépur 
»  Naldi ese = eSSOF. 
Taraf Tulsipur «-» Réajshahi. 
ve Shasan and other small \ 24-Parpanés: 
Pargané Bogaun ».-  Nadiya. 
Lot Vishnulakshipur ..» Burdwan. 
Taluk Gop4alpur ... Midnapur. 
Lot Juyi 
» sribati ‘ 
” Dhaliya Birbham. 
» Kagash j 
Taraf Saktoriya and Sadipur ... Burdwan. 
Pargana Radhavallabhpur a ee 
Kijmat ditto P i Murshidabad. 
Bhalagachi 
Kasimpur ; Dinajpur. 
Ampagar 
Raghupore } Pikeesh 
Rauniya ; 
Pargané Rahung 
» Chabtkud } Cuttack. 
a 
»  Anfpshah .»» Bulandshahr. 
Taraf Alampur ... Aligarh, 


»  Nandaréam Mathura and 
about 13 ether lots Mathers. 
There are also many other estates in Fuaridpur, Rajshahi, 
MAldah, Hugli, and Pari. 
The total sadar jam4 paid by the Kandi family is Rs. 4,75,418. 
The estate in Pri district yields a malikand of Rs, 6,751. 
Pargané Baluy& comprises an extensive tract of country, 


embracing the whole of ‘Thénés Baluyé and Lakshmipura aud 
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yts of Thinds Rémganj, Begamganj, Amirgadn, and Bamani: 
nd also part of the island of Sandwipa. It has an area of 9,32,500 
has or 310,833 acres, It is intersected by numerous rivers 
aud khdls, which greatly facilitate intercommunication within the 
rand. It is subject to inundatious by the annual overflow of 
the Megua ; as also by tlie sea, which does not apparently injure 
the crops. In the rainy season it is entirely submerged by water, 
and communication is kept up by means of ,boats of a peculiar 
wastruction called kandd. 

The pargané is subdivided into numerous petty estates, chiefly 
it in patnt. The soil is extremely rich in alluvial deposits, 
and the process of manuriug is unknown. The cultivation of rice 
is the chief pursuit of the people ; who are mostly Muhammadans 
of the agricultural class. The staple produce is rice of a coarse 
kiud; and cocoanuts are largely grown. ‘The early crop of rice is 
swn in Baisék and reaped in Sraban ; the latter crop is sown in 
Séban, and reaped in Ké4rtik. The process of cultivation is 
extremely rude and simple. On the subsidence of the water, 
the ground is scratched by a thin iron, which serves-as an 
apology for a plough ; and the seed-grain is then scattered broad- 
ast, Weeding isout of the question, for the land is soon after 
covered by water ; and such is the luxuriance of the crop that it 
chokes any other growth. ‘The rayat again returns in his boat when 
thecrop is ripe, and only the ears of the corn are gathered in, 
laving the straw to rot in the water and be converted into ma- 
pure for future crops. The yield per bigha averages nine maunds ; 
aud the total outturn of the whole pargan4 is approximately 
estimated at 42,00,000 maunds. Part of the produce is exported 
to Calcutta and Chittagong. The coarser sorts m ordinary seasons 
fetch a price of Rs. 1-8, the finer Rs. 2. Next to rice, cocoa- 
nuts are produced in abundance, and are exported to Dacca 
aud Calcutta. The ordinary indigenous pulses and oil-seeds are 
also cultivated on lands raised above the level of inundation, but 
the yield is barely sufficient for local consumption. There are 
n0 pastures anywhere within the pargané, owing to its annual 
ubmergence ; and as a consequence the cattle are lean and 
poor, 

Among local manufactures we may mention chikni, a kind of 
natting manufactured from reeds. 

The chief entrepots are Baluyé, Lakshm{pur4, Bhavéniganj, and 
Rimpur. A brisk inland trade is carried on with Dacca, Maiman- 
i and Chittagong. The principal imports are mustard-oil and 
salt 
(One-fourth of this large-estate.was purchased by Gangégo- 
ud Singh in 1208 B.E. But the whole pargané came into 
the hands ‘of his successors in 1243. The history of its acquisition 
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is somewhat striking and worth preservation. As it was simply 
impossible to induce the many proprietors of the other three. 
fourths of the estate to sell their rights, Srikrishna Singh with. 
held the payment of the sadar jamé for the one-fourth of 
which he was master, Thus the whole estate was put up to 
auction and sold for a sum of Rs. 2,76,000. The nominal 
purchaser at the auction-sale was our renowned townsman, Baby 
Dwarkanath Tagore. The sadar jamaé of this princely property 
is Rs. 1,49,202. The present estate of Baluya includes 47 othe, 
minor estates of which Amirabad, Babupur, Char Fakira, &., are 
the principal. For these a further sum of Rs. 1,24,000 was paid 
as purchase-money. 

Under the management of the present proprietors, 25 primary 
schools have spruag up within the pargana, the expenses of 
which are entirely defrayed by them. There are also five verna- 
cular schools which receive aid from the Paikpdra family. 4 
nigkt school for adult labouring men, a girls’ school, and a school of 
carpentery, are also supported by them. ‘There is a higher grade 
zillah school at Baluyé, under the direct management of Gover- 
ment. A dispensary has been established at the sadar station of 
Noakhali which receives a mouthly grant of Rs. 50 from the 
zamindar, For the improvement of the estate an embankment 
has been thrown up at a considerable expense at Nilu Khai to 
prevent the encroachment and inundation of the Meena. We 
understand there are other embankments erected entirely at the 
expense of the zamindars. As regards the antiquities of Baluyi, 
there is an ancient temple dedicated to Jai Dargé and supported 
by a grant of land. The idol is carved out of black marble. It 
is the common belief of the people that when the goddess per- 
spires it portends some dire evil impending the family of the 
zamindars, and it is said that the belief was verified in the 
untimely demise of the late Rajas Iswar Chandra and Pratap 
Chandra Singh and their step-sister. 

Pargana Naldi at one time formed part of the ancient Par- 
gana of Bhisnaé, which belonged to the celebrated R&ni Bhavaui 
of Nator. It was purchased by Prankrishna Singh ata sale for 
arrears of revenue in 1861, for a sum of Rs. 67,500. It comprises 
a large part of the subdivision of Narail and runs a good way into 
the subdivision o° Maguré. It has au area-of 725 square miles, 
or 484,582 acres. The present sadar jamé is Rs. 73,303. 
Rice and sugar are the staple produce of this pargana. ‘The 
raw material for sugar comes mostly from Khajura and 13 
exported to Nalchitti. ‘The chief imports are salt, timber, cotton, 
lime, betelnut and tobacco, The inhabitants are chiefly agricul- 
tural, with a sprinkling of petty traders and artisans. There are 
a number of primary schools scattered throughout the pxrgané 
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ceiving from the proprietors a grant of 501 rupees, The 
~jjool at Lakshmipur receives a grant uf Rs. 66. The dispensary, 
yhich has proved a real boon to the sick poor during the late 
epidemic, receives a contribution of Rs. 120. 

Since the management ef the estate passed? under the Court 
if Wards, a valuable addition has been made to the property of the 
Kgndi family. In 1871-72, Pargané Mohimsh&hr was purchased 
rasum of Rs. 3,64,500. It pays a sadar jama %of Rs. 17,204. 
, is an ancient parganaé once owned by the famous Rani 
Bhavani, it then passed into the hands of Madhusudan Sanyal 
of Faridpur. The pargané is comprised within the Thanas 
of Pangsé, Belgdchi, Bazarganj, Magura, Fakfrabad, and Kush- 
‘iva, which belong to the subdivisions of Magura, Kushtiya, 
and Goalando, It has an area of 1,11,527 bighds ; of which nearly 
the whole is under cultivation. It produces rice, and sugarcane 
which is converted into gir; it contributes Rs, 157 towards the 
support of primary schools, 

Here we may explain the connection of the Rossarah family 
with that of Kandi, Krishna Chandra Singh, alias Lata Babu, 
espoused the daughter of Gaur Mohan Ghosh, the celebrated Rani 
Katyéyani Her brother, Krishna Sundar Ghosh, had three sons, 
viz, Gopi Mohan Ghosh, Hari Mohan Ghosh, and Ram Mohan 
Ghosh. On the demise of her son, Srinaréyan, his two widows at 
the instauce of Rani Katyayani adopted Hari Mohan Ghosh and 
Rim Mohan Ghosh as their respective sons under the altered 
pames of Pratép Chandra Singh and Iswar Chandra Singh. 

The following is av account of the Thakarbari at Kaudi :— 

“Of all the shrines, the one at K4ndi is maintainea with the 
greatest liberality. The god here seems to live in the style 
of the great Moghul. His musnud and pillows are of the best 
velvet and damask richly embroidered. Before him are placed gold 
aud silver salvers, cups, tumblers, pawn dans, and guges all of vari- 
ous size and pattern, He is fed every day with fifty kinds of 
curries and two kinds of. pudding. His breakfast over, gold 
hookas are brought to him to smoke the most aromatic tobacco. 
He then retires to his noon-day siesta. In the afternoon he 
tiffs and lunches, and at night sups upon the choicest and richest 
viands with new names in the vocabulary of Hindu confectionery. 
The daily expense at this shrine is said to be Rs. 500, inclusive 
ofalms acd charity to the poor. In Kandi the Ras jattra was at 
its height and illumination, fire-works, nautches, songs and frolic 
Were the order of the day, and tullowed upon each other. 
he Ras mandala was a miniature of the Hindu Pantheon. 
It Was interesting to- see there the representatives of the 
principal characters of the Ramayana ana Mohaburat, in well- 
executed life-sized figures. ‘Inere was Ram breaking the bow 
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in the court of Jonaka. There was Arjoona trying his archer 
to carry off Dropoddie. The Rishis and Pundits of Judisthir,’, 
subha had very expressive features. The greatest  attractio, 
of all was possessed by the fine figures and faces of the Gopeen, 
More than twenty-five thousand people were gathered at ti, 
Mela, and the sum of ten thousand rupees was expended by th, 
Rajahs to celebrate the festival.” This account is from [jy 
Travels of a Hindu, by Bhola Nath Chunder, p. 66. 

After the death of Raja Pratap Chandra Singh in 1866, the 
estate passed under the Court of Wards. A European gentlemay 
was appointed manager by the Court on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem, ‘The estate has continued to prosper under his manage. 
ment. With a view to clear off the debts and liabilities incurred dy. 
ing the life-time of the late Raja, Shijamut in Midnapur was sold 
for Rs. 5,25,000 ; the estates is now free from all involvements and 
a valuable addition has been made to it by the purchase of Pangani 
Mohimshahr in the district of Faridpur, already mentioned, 
The elcer Raja left four sons, of whom all but the.youngest have 
attained their majority. Raja Iswar Chandra Singh has left an 
only son. Liberal arrangements have been made for their educa. 
tion, which is superintended by a distinguished European officer. 

The town of Kedarpur from which the family takes its name, is 
situated in Th4naé Bhartpur in the sub-division of Barhampur, 
There is a palatial residence belonging to the family, with temples, 
alms-houses, &c., attached to it. The family idols, Radhaballabh 
and Gobindji, have at present an assignment of Rs. 12,000; 
besides a sum of Rs, 5,000, which is expended on the enter- 
tainment of guests and all comers. Formerly the expenses of the 
Thakd&r were unlimited. 
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Art. VII.—FAITH AND FATE. 


N indigo planter, a man well acquainted with natives and their 
ways of thinking, and of whose honesty and common sense 
Thave the highest opinion, once told me a strange story. A ryot of 
iis, a gowala if I remember aright, came to his factory one day to 
il appearance quite calm and self-possessed, but in a most unwonted 
burry to settle his accounts, since, said he, he must die that night. 
Hisidea was that an old witch, a woman who owed him a grudge, ad 
gut a‘ bhoot sampa ’—a ghost snake—to bite him ; that, as it were 
,adream, the night before he had seen this bhoot sampa approach 
wd bite him ; that he had immediately awakened, cold and 
dammy, With full knowledge of what had happened, and firm con- 
vicion that he must die. Here, observing my informant smile, 
ys ifincredulous, the man stretched out his hand, “ see the marks 
of the bite,” he said, showing two minute punctures on his finger, 
wrtainly very like those that would be left by a snake's bite. 
Pretending to observe these more closely, my mformant ran the 
pin of his chimtas sharply into the man’s arm, who started back 
evidently hurt, while a drop or two of good red blood soon showed 
wm the wound, His experience was appealed to as to whether 
wich sensibility to pain or such good red blood would exist after 
the bite of a poisonous snake ; he was reminded that, if haply not 
death, some ill effect of the venom must inevitably have followed 
sich bite by that time—whereas he was as hale and wellas ever 
hehad been in his life. He was laughed at, he was bullied, 
but nothing could shake his belief, and he went home and died 
that night about the time at which he supposed that the bhoot 
wmpa had bitten him the night before, That his belief in the 
auses which led tohis death seemed in nowise extraordinary to 
lis caste fellows may be inferred from the fact that they took an 
aly opportunity to make away with the old Dyne who was 
tupposed to have caused the mischief. That the man was 
litten by some harmless snake seems probable, and is so far mate- 
mal that the two punctures on his finger undoubtedly served to 
tengthen, and give consistency to, his preconceived (howsoever 
tnceived) idea of the fate awaiting him. But of what did he 
lt? Probably the doctors, in properly technical language of 
wurse, would say of fright. One can understand that easily 
touch ; but I think one can understand too that in this instance 
tight would simply be an equivalent for ‘faith.’ Dare one say 
‘tong faith sublimated and become fate ? 
I have lived for some years in out-of-the-way mofussil places 
Yiere, the spread of charitable dispensaries notwithstanding, 
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the people certainly do not take kindly to English medicines, ,, 
I havea notion thatif a native, at first instance and not af, 
every other help has been tried and failed, comes to a Sahgi) 
bungalow for medicine, it matters very little what doctors’ sy 
or what stuff not of the doctors, he gets as a remedy. It y; 
do him good. I can only suppose he has faith in it—as evidenog 
by his rising superior to the prejudices of his class and coming {i 
it—and that here again faith compels fate. Often has the cay 
hor and chalk of my tooth powder, tempered may be with 
ittle whitewash, scraped off the wall, proved as efficacious as qyj 
nine. Often have I found bread pills valuable curative agents j 
illnesses [ knew nothing about. I was visiting at a friend’s som 
two or three years ago, when an o!d fellow hobbled up with a long 
winded complaint of a complication of diseases, which, as I did no 
understand them, I will not try to describe now. Suffice it to sy 
that he thought himself very ill ; and looked it. S. C. my frien 
was modest, and fain to tell the old fellow ‘ non possumus’ ; bu 
thinking that that would be a pity, I went into the dining-roon, 
emptied the fluids out of the cruet-stand, Worcester sauce, mu 
tard, vinegar, and so on, into about a quarter of a bottle of stak 
beer ; and shaking everything well together, told him to drink 
a tea-spoonful every morning as soon as he woke up, and another 
at sunset. Three weeks afterwards I heard that he was cured, ani 
blessing §.C. and me. Now, certainly I do not know what my 
be the medicinal virtues of Worcester sauce, mustard, vinegar, aul 
stale beer combined : perhaps therefore I wrongly ascribe this cure to 
faith, I think it was in 1869 that I began to have a glimmering d 
this connection between faith and fate. Cholera was very virulent 
round and about where I lived ; and some pills obtained from the 
district dispensary proved to be so very successful as a cure, that 
at last the village folk got to believe in them as a panaces, 
and would beg a ‘ golee ’ for cases of fever, or rheumatism, or indee(, 
as it seemed, any illness with which they happened to be afflicted. 
The climax appeared to have been reached when a widow womal 
begged a pill to bring back the wits to her son who was an ididt 
but a more notable example of faith was yet to arrive in tle 
rson of a gowalla who would have had me give one of the 
redoubtable pills for his cow, which had been bitten by a mad 
dog. Not being determined as to the value of such vicarious 
faith, and hesitating to endanger my reputation asa Hakim, | 
declined both suggestions, Was I wise, I wonder sometimes 
now that such chances have gone past, and I, moss-grown mile 
stone, have not got written on me all the information that might 
have been there to guide travellers ? 
I fancy I can conceive of faith so unswerving, so strong a8 ® 
motive power, that it might well move mountains. The difficulty 
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my thinking would be, not in moving the mountain, but in 
working up the requisite amount of faith. To educated men, 
one to look to cause and effect, it would certainly be impossible ; 
,average conventionality, used in effect to believe that “ whatever 
;, is best” still more so; while to the crass ignorance with which 
hope such superstition seems compatible, it would certainly never 
voir to Will to move mountains, And given the will even, such 
tan emprise might well frighten, and so kill faith, Still, as an 
pstract possible, I incline to believe in a faith that can move moun- 
wins ; a8 more surely to the belief that, in less apparently imprac- 
‘cable undertakings, strong steadfast faith may, notably with the 
ignorant and credulous, and under certain conditions of which we 
inow nothing, develop into fate. Surely such power of faith would 
be no more astonishing than some of these latter day triumphs of 
mind over matter ?—in the form of electricity for instance. 
[am told it has been proved that an electric current can 
through the waters of a running river from bank to bank without 
ay other connecting link than two zinc plates placed opposite each 
other, one On each bank. Who dare say that he knows how this 
is brought about? People theorise, and guess, and grow to have 
gith in their thoughts ; but of such subtle occult sympathies as go 
t) make up this motive power they cannot know. And who can 
tll what is the orbit, or what the limitation, of these sympathies ? 
ls there any precise reason to be given why faith should not be able, 
insome fashion inscrutable to us at this present, to coerce them to 
its purpose? - Can we say with absolute certainty that it did not 
do so in the old-world days of mysteries and miracles, when science 
vas almost unknown, and sturdy ignorance, unblushing, unwitting 
ofany other state, and so sublime in its confidence, dominated 
the crowd, and cowed thought? Even in this our time of en- 
lightenment and education, miracles are wrought by faith. Take 
the late appearances of the virgin in Alsace and Lorraine for 
instance, I certainly prefer to think that the simple peasant 
people do see, or fancy that they see, which amounts to exactly 
the same thing, those appearances they tell us of. I prefer this 
thinking to the alternative belief that a great many heretofore 
lonest people have combined to establish a cruel cheat : and, pros 
uid cons considered, it seems to me more reasonable so to 
think, Again, as to that vexed question of spiritualism! I¢ 
has grown into a business, a profession; and that in the pro- 
kssion there are many liars, very many humbugs, outside of it very 
wany dupes, I make no doubt. For that matter, it seems to 
a too ridiculous that spirits wishing to communicate with this 
ath should choose for their communications such media as chairs 
#0 tables, But I cannot think all believers in spiritualism either 
#@ ““onest or dupes ; and must believe that some of them see and 
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experience, whatever it may be, through faith. Certainly spiritug). 
ism is no mighty development of faith: appearances of the virgiy 
in Alsace, truly no great miracles! but, in the way of miracles, they 
are probably as much as could be expected of the faint possibj, 
belief that is so much the fashion now-a-days, Read by the ligh 
of Prince Bismarck’s fears, these Alsatian miracles at least seem t 
show that faith is not altogether contemptible as a motive power 
—that is to say, as, in more or less degree, pushing fate along 
in the way that it wills. 
JNO. HOOLEy, 














Art. VIIL—CHRONICLES OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 
Part I.—THEe Coast oF ‘LA PECHERIE.’ 
NGLISHMEN are too apt to forget, or if they remember, to 

despise, the influence that has been exerted on the des- 


‘nies of India by their European predecessors in this country. 
i the present plight of Pondicherry and Karikal and Chander- 


B nagore clouds the memories of the great nation from whom we 


hardly won India. Goa is a Nineveh of churches and colleges ; 

a heart without a body ; a capital without a country. Thus the 

territories Of European nations in India are for the most part 

regarded by Englishmen as a blot on the symmetry of the map ; 
an annoyance to the revenue official, and a thorn in the side of 
the custom house; of which the only present use is to shelter 
absconding debtors, and to serve as a depot for cheap wines. It is 
most doubtful whether any man who has yet tried to write the 
history of the English settlements in India, has taken sufficient 
account of our European predecessors.’ The Portuguese and the 

Dutch were up and down the coast for centuries before the Eng- 

lish name was a power in Southern India; and Jesuit mission- 

aries counted their disciples by the thousand before the English 
trade with India was founded, and when not half-a-dozen English- 
men had visited Hindustan. 

To know the history of the Jesuit missions of Southern India, 
isto have a glimpse of much of the internal state of the surround- 
ing country during more than three centuries. And those only 
who have tried to lift the darkness that shrouds those not far dis- 
tant days, know how dense is that darkness, and how grateful 
islight that beams on it from any source. Nor is the record 
of these faithful exiles without an intrinsic merit that entitles 
it to general attention. The story of any men will find readers, 
that tells how lives were devoted, how brilliant talents were spent, 
and bitter trials and death .itself endured, in the cause of the 
purest faith the world then knew, and to win souls from a dark- 
vess which seemed deadly, to life which was believed to be eternal. 
The names of Xavier, De Nobili, and Beschi throw lustre on all 
that records their deeds and words. 

Xavier, the saintly enthusiast, who compassed the world in 
lis ardour to win souls : whose zeal burned so fiercely that it was 
tot in his power to sit him down and work calmly among a congre- 
gation, teaching and preaching like other men ; but he must found a 
turch and baptize a crowd, and pass on: leaving the vessel 


iloat, for others to guide, and the foundation laid on which 
tumbler men tried to build, 
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Then came De Nobili, the high-born Italian gentleman, y 
stately presence and not less towering talents; who in hi 
anchorite’s cell became a Brahman of a purer creed—the Sannyigi 
of Christ, and not of Siva ; and who, in adopting the marin 
of the first great missionary that he should ‘be all things t) 
all men,’ stumbled over the obstacle of orthodoxy, and {a 
through the jealous opposition of smaller men, who could not sg 
the human wisdom of his adaptive faith. Again the torch was take, 
up, and handed on by the poet Beschi—the great Sanskritist, 
be the priestly lore of the Hindus was as familiar as his ow 
missal, and who confounded both poet and grammarian by th 
fluency of his composition, and the scholarly accuracy of his style, 

And while these brilliant luminaries dazzled men’s minds, many 
another won the hearts of humble disciples, not so much by the 
constancy of their courage, though this was often tried, as by the 
humility of their presence, the purity of their lives, and the 
manifest disinterestedness of men whose kingdom was not of this 
world, who carried neither purse nor scrip, and whose highest 
ambition was to found a church, and their keenest joy to savea 
soul, 

Some too were faithful unto death. De Britto obtained, as he 
desired, the crown of martyrdom from the bigotry of the Prince 
of Ramnad, the head of the Maraon tribe ; and De Vieyra pined in 
the prison, and was only saved by the superstitious fear of 
another prince of the same line. Itis written on every page of 
the narratives of these simple faithful missionaries, that they 
went up and down the country with their lives in their hands; 
exposed constantly to the fury of wild beasts, and at times to the 
passions of men more cruel still. It isnot, however, to weave a tale 
of sensation and marvel that we search this record of the past. The 
age of miracles has passed with that of chivalry: and though 
Xavier cured the sick and raised the dead ;and hardly a single 
missionary but has his tale to tell of miraculous cures, and conver- 
sions, and interpositions of supernatural power ; these triumphs 
of faith may be left to those for whose benefit they are recorded; 
and we shall gratefully glean only the historical atoms that strew 
these pages. 

The period of years with which the story deals lies between the 
year 1540 and our own time. An unbroken chronicle for these 
last 300 years for any portion of India is so rarely found 
as to be invaluable. The meagre jottings of the first heads 
of the English factory are almost barren of national informs 
tion and interest. But in the letters from the Jesuit missiol- 
aries of Southern India, we have a contemporary chronicle 
compiled not by interested officials nor by prejudiced Englishmen, 
but by gentlemen and scholars, who, as they hoped nothing 
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for themselves from princely favour, cared little to conceal the 
truth about public acts; who, as they wrote to distant 
suthorities at Rome, were secured beneath the veil of secrecy : 
aod who, having adopted this country as their home for life, and its 
people as their children in Jesus, were raised above the prejudice of 
race, and imbued with paternal love as well as with priestly zeal. 
Such a chronicle is unique and full of value ; but it may be diffi- 
quit to knit into an intelligible story the scattered allusions, rather 
than statements, that light up the political history of the time. 
let the attempt however be made, The verdict we must leave to 


our readers, 







The empire founded by Vasco da Gama in 1503 had been 
securely established on the western sea-board of India at Vasco’s 
death in 1515. Under John III. of Portugal, the national dream 


oF be of universal conquest was fostered by the religious ambition of 
Ioyola and his disciples, who hoped with a handful of enthusiastic 
highest y . : 
oie 4 teachers to convert the world. Among this band came Francis 


Xavier ; but the record of his Indian mission is as brief as it is bril- 
lint. Three short years he laboured on the Southern shores of 
the great continent, and then passed on to distant China and 
Japan ; impelled by an ardour that no toil could satisfy, and 
ton bya restless hunger for new conquests, as keen as, but far 
purer than, that of the Macedonian Alexander. 


ee The mission of Xavier-to the Comorin coast began in 1543 ; and 
‘ands : though one brief excursion carried him as far north as the present 
to the siteof Madras, or Méliapur—then, as now, famous for the martyr- 


atale Mae om of St. Thomas—his ordinary range lay between the Cape of 
The Ma omorin and the point of the mainland opposite the Island of 


hough Ceylon, ‘ , 

single Passing from Goa early in 1543, and staying among his cour- 
ynver tymen and brother-religionists in Cochin, which was evidently 
mphs syn to the Portuguese, he arrived in Tuticorin about May of 
rded ; t year, , 

strew Here his reception by the ‘ Pallawares’ or pearl-fishers was so 


varm and kindly that he speaks enthusiastically of the “ rich spiri- 
nthe fay “harvest ” that he hopes to reap. ‘The name of the caste or tribe 
pe ere referred to, is properly Paravar—and they are now, as then, 
found fe “° of the most numerous as well as the most influential of the 
heads fam “tes or tribes that people the coast. 

ri Their chief occupation seems at the time of Xavier's visit to 
sion Mae ’e been the pearl-fishery, for he says that they ‘ derive their 
nicle fm “40s entirely from that source’; astatement which confirms an 
men, fam “Pression generally entertained that the condition of the pearl- 
bing " of this coast is very much changed for the worse since those 
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To this subject we may hope to recur, after examining (}, 

litical status of the country. 

That the extreme end of the peninsula was then in the 
sion of the Travancore dynasty, is clear from express references 
made by Xavier to the authority of the King of Travancore, ,, 
whom he gives the extraordinary name of Iviquitribirim. But jt 
is equally clear from his express statements, and from the events 
which he records, that a very real claim was constantly asserted 
by the Madura rulers, to the right of levying tribute within the 
Travancore territory. This is noteworthy, for the most careful record 
of Madura history places the independence of the Madura dynasty 
of Nayakkas as late as 1559 ; and treats the Governors of Madura 
up to that time as mere vassals of the tottering Vijayanagar 
house. According to the same record—we need scarcely say that 
we refer to Mr. Nelson’s Manual of Madura—the name of 
Varataffa Nayakkan is given to the Governor of Madura in 1544, 
the year of the invasion of Travancore ; and the first of thie inde. 

ndent line is stated to have been Virvanada Nayakkan who 
came to the throne in 1589. 

However this may be, the inference is irrefragable that the 
ruler of Madura, whether his power was independent or derived, was 
titular and actual sovereign of the whole Southern India Peninsula 
as far as Cape Comorin. How far the dominions of the Travan- 
core dynasty then extended is hardly clear; but there seems to 
be no reason to think that they stretched further to the N.-E. 
than they now do, for the ravages of the Badages (of whom 
we will presently speak) did not reach so far as Manapadu, 
which lies twenty miles to the south of the mouths of the 
Jambrapurni river in the Tinnevelly district. The country along 
the coast to the north of Travancore was locally administered by 
a number of petty chiefs, whose obscurity compelled them to 
obedience, and whose obedience secured them from the violent 
treatment which Travancore endured. Tala, a now ruined town 
in Tinnevelly, was in 1544 the seat of a petty Raja connected by 
kinship with the Travancore family ; and he distinguished himself 
by his favourable treatment of the Jesuit missionaries and their 
converts. The days of persecution and suffering had not then 
been ushered in by political ruin and_ national disgrace. The 
name and fame of the Portuguese were a passport along the 
coast for every white man; the egis of the Viceroy of John 
III. had power to conciliate the affections of every prince he pro- 
tected, and to secure the life and fortune of every European whom 
the desire of gain or the fervour of religion impelled to travel in 
Southern India. 

So, too, in Tuticorin; which three centuries ago was the head- 
quarters of the Paravar tribe, and of their pearl-fishing industry ; 
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, local Governor possessed a purely local influence ; but the hand of 
ihe paramount power lay so lightly on these distant dependencies 
shat the subject scarcely felt that he had a master. 

The incidental touches of political colour that Xavier gives to 
his missionary chronicle are as interesting as they are faint. 

The ‘Governor’ of Tuticorin is not named, nor described in any 
nay ; but as he is said to have been like a ‘father to the fishermen, 
and they like his children,’ it is more than probable that the 

the MME Governor was an officer of the Paravar race—the Talevian or head 
cord man, who still asserts, though he scarcely exercises, a titular supre- 
macy over the Paravars of Tuticorin. His power, however, must in 


Dast 
ile those days have been very real and locally almost irresistible. 
nagar Not only is he said to have protected the converts to Christianity 
y that snd encouraged them in the faith, which he himself hesitated to join ; 
ne of but Xavier records how he succoured his tribesmen from the oppres- 
1544, J sion of Les Sarassins qui les inquiétavent. The Saracens at Cape 
inde- Comorin ! one may well exclaim. But we suppose the mystery 
who ishardly a mystery ; for just as the Englishmen used to call 


every body’ who believed in Mahomet a Moor ; sothe Jesuit when 
t the be met the followers of the Prophet, thought of Saint Louis 
and Joinville’s chronicle, and named them all Saracens, without 


|, Was 

nsula respect for latitude or for race. 

AVan- Thus from this bare allusion we may gather two facts—first, 
18 to that Musalmans had penetrated as far south asthe Tinnevelly 
N.-E. country earlyin the sixteenth century in sufficient numbers to 
hom assert for themselves a political existence ; and secondly, that they 
adu, were not in force sufficient to stand against the power even of this 

the local chief of Tuticorin. 

long This is the only allusion we have noticed to the presence of the 
d by ‘Saracens’ along the coast, and they were evidently not nearly so 
1 to formidable as the ‘ Badages’ or marauding troops who ravaged 
lent the Travancore country in 1544, Who these so-called ‘ Badages’ 
own were, it is more difficult to determine ; and the conjecture that we 


| by propose to hazard is put forward with the utmost diffidence. At 
self first sight the word recalls the tribe, still known on the Nilgiri 
heir bills of Coimbatore, as ‘ Badaga,’ a sub-division of the Toda and 
hen Tuluva race. But, apart from the geographical difficulty of trans- 
[he porting the tribe some two hundred miles to the south of their 


the present home, it is ethnically impossible that a tribe, which now 
hn consists of a few miserable families, could, only three hundred 
10- years ago, have been a formidab lepolitical power. We know of 
om to cause for such a downfall, and are, therefor, eobliged to reject 
‘in the idea of such a former elevation. 


A simpler explanation offers itself in the erroneous rendering 
\d- ofthe word transliterated by Xavier into‘ Badages.’ 
y; The Tamil word ‘ vadakku’ means the north; and the 
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Strangers who came from time to time to gather plunder under th, 
name of tribute, were simply known as the men from the ‘ Nori}, : 
To this day a stranger, whencesoever he comes, is said vagyo| 
to come from the ‘North’; naturally enough in this extrem, 
corner of the land, in which all the roads point northwards, Th, 
frightened dwellers on the coast fled in terror before the ‘ north. 
men, whom we may with every appearance of truth identify 
with the marauding troops of the Madura raj; the Kallars ¢ 
thieves ; the Colleries of Orme : whose genius for the professio, 
of banditti and cattle-lifters made them the dread of English 
troops two centuries later ; and still survives to the perplexity of 
policemen, and the grief of magistrates. 

The ‘ Kallar,’ and their kindred in origin and habits the ‘ Marayar’ 
poured in 1544 over the Passes into Travancore, and literally 
swept the coastmen into the sea. 

From Manapaduin the monthof June, Xavier writes that he 
has just learned this disaster which has befallen his flock, 

Les infortunés sout dispersés et trainés en captivé par les Badages, Is 
reste s’est refugié dans les creux des rochers qui dominent la mer. 

And, in a letter soon after, he writes that his ‘unhappy con. 
verts, terrified at the approach of the Badages, those furions 
enemies of Christianity, have abandoned their villages and have goue 
to seek an asylum on the desert islands among the rocks, It 
may be doubted whether the plundering invaders knew of, or 
cared much for, the conversion of these coastmen to Christianity, 
The invasion was directed against the King of Travancore, who was 
no Christian ; and those who became its victims were his subjects, 
Christian and heathen alike. This is clear from the fact that the 
fnvaders did not extend their ravages beyond the Travancore 
marches, At Manapadu the Christians found themselves safe, 
and there Xavier welcomed and consoled them. 

The King of Travancore meanwhile was too weak or too indo- 
lent to resent the raid, which reminds one of Rob Roy and 
a Highlander’s lifting expedition more than of sober warfare; 
unti! Xavier threatened him with the displeasure of the Portuguese 
Viceroy, who, he said, ‘was ready to avenge the wrongs of the poor 
Christians, as if they were his own.’ 

Such a message implies the existence of the power to execute 
the threat. A man of policy and peace like Xavier would 
never have blustered and threatened a Hindu prince with punish 
ment that he was powerless to inflict ; and we gather from this 
that the power of the Portuguese in 1540 was able to make itself 
felt at least along the coast toa very considerable distance from 
their political capital, Goa. ’ 

But the Portuguese do not seem to have had the colonising 
faculty. The tree grew straight and tall, but its branches did n0 
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spread, nor its roots scatter. Like the native tree of the Western 
wast, the Cocoa palm, the Portuguese power topped every neighbour, 
snd towered over every rival potentate. But a growth so limited 
ind a life so narrow were liable to one fatal stroke, and fell under 
one axe-blow. There were no separate centres of vitality at which 
) strike fresh root and to renew the struggle for political existence, 
and this inherent weakness was fatal to the most exuberant growth 
of local power. 

The coast of Malabar felt the presence of the European master ; 
and the threat of the Portuguese Viceroy’s anger was a real dread 
js far south as Travancore. But on the Eastern coast of the pen- 
insula there is no sign of the activity of the Portuguese power. 
Tuticorin was, as we have seen, practically independent, the sub- 
ject of masters who issued no orders, the vassal of a suzerain who 
exacted no service. 

Further up the coast a new power made itself felt ; and no part 
of Xavier’s record is more interesting than the allusions which 
inform us of the influence then exerted by the rulers of Ceylon 
upon the mainland. The political relations that have. from time 
to time existed between Southern India and Ceylon are full of 
obscurity and uncertainty. Ever since Ravana fell beneath the 
avenging arm of Rama, the god-hero, the connexion of continent 
and island must have been maintained. The bridge of Nala was 
broken ; but the narrow and shallow sea tempted adventurers, 
who were sure of reward in changing the barren sands of Marava 
for the tropical paradise of Lanka, 

History for the few centuries that its pages illustrate ; tradi- 
tion that precedes and only distorts history ; and the myth or fable 
that makes its heroes into gods, and its men into monkeys, but 
records under a veil of the supernatural the actual and the real ; 
all these unite to tell us that Southern India and Ceylon have 
had their Norman conquest, and their battle of Lincoln, their 
Calais and Agincourt ; that the island has from time to time an- 
. nexed large portions of the mainland; and again that the conti- 

nent has hurled the invader into the sea, and confined him within 
, his natural bounds. Each dynasty tells the story after its own 

fashion, and the balance of victory largely preponderates always 
, on the side of the teller. The Pandyan kings are distinguished 
by titles won in victories over the kings of Kandy; the Marava 
tulers of Ramnad are related to have defeated this king of Kandy 
and that. But the fact is admitted on all hands that the power of 
Ceylon extended from time to time to the continent of India ; for the 
| oldest shrine in the holy places of Rameswaram is locally said to have 

been built by the king of Kandy during his occupation of the Marava 
. country; and we find here in Xavier's record, that three centuries 
ago the Ceylon raj included wide possessions on the mainland. 
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Xavier expressly records that the king of Jafanapatam, t\@Myy, the 
modern Jaffna, ‘ was master of the islands of Manar ’ ; and this oxime their 
pression can scarcely be taken to mean anything but Rameswara,ilme mat 
and the islands that line the coast from the Strait of Pambodilamed | 
to Tuticorin. force 

Further he notes that the ‘Governor of the province of Negafihurativ 


‘patam, commonly known as the Mudaliar, is in high fayoy 
‘with the King of Jafanapatam’;and this can hardly mean 
friendship founded on any basis but that of allegiance to y 
acknowledged sovereign. However that may be, the power , 
this Jaffua king is shown to have been very real ; for we fin 
further that the Portuguese were obliged to engage in seriou 
warfare with him, to obtain satisfaction for a political injury 
The story is thus told by Xavier, who was hoping to proceed t 


Ceylon in the spring of 1545, and to obtain redress for the con Chri 


verts that had already been won to Christianity by Jesuit teachersfilibe pro 
but who suffered from the persecution that the king of Jaffualiod in 
directed against these renegades from the national faith. alous 

Although this visit was rendered impossible by the outbreak offiis bon 
the hostilities referred to, the wonderful success of the early Christiangiesuits 


missionaries is well illustrated by the incident. missi01 

In December 1544, Xavier writes that the kitig of Jaffna is bar-GiMated | 
barously illtreating the newly converted Christians; and againgm(uurc! 
in February of the following year he speaks of him as “ resolutely gMluowi 
shutting the doors of his kingdom against the approach of Jesus the 
Christ ”; while, notwithstanding this opposition, the number offiid cere 


converts would have reached 100,000 before the end of that year. The 
Suddenly, however, the persecution ceased ; and the doors of thegi™cleam 
kingdom were thrown open by the king, who in May 1545 hal iu». 
already promised himself to adopt the new creed. Now, as often fie c 
before and often since, political strife crushed religious fervour. @jwup 
A quarrel with the Portuguese turned the tide strongly against the Hi uissi 
teachers of the new faith ; and instead of going to claim their royal Pr 


convert, the missionaries were afraid to set foot in the island; iim vere 
feeling that political rancour and religious hatred would unite all Him Most 
classes against them. And so:—lexpedition de Jafanapatam gi wr c 
vient d’aboutir d& néant ; et le roi, qui avait promis de se fatM A 
chretien, n'a point éé rétabli das ses tatés ......+- . Unis sh 
vaisseau du roi de Portugal revenant de Pegow fut abordé sur 4 Mi ey 
céte de Jafanapatam, et le roi de ce pays s’étant emparé des mar it 
chandises, les Portugois ont cru devoir surseoir & la guerre pout oft} 
la restitution de leur propriété. Disappointed in Ceylon, Xavier the 
left India for Singapore; and so his Indian mission ended. He gm | 
left the country an earnest missionary, he returned a canonised fim the 
saint. His embalmed body was borne from the Eastern se ggg & 
to rest in its sepulchre at Goa; and at each halting place on “—M 
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yy, the Jesuit converts vied with each other in the expression 

their reverence, and the genuineness of their regrets. Miracle 

,j marvel were soon busy with his name ; and another generation 
ned bow the sick were healed, the dead were raised, ana the very 
forced to yield its pearls at the word of the great Guru. His own 
vtative knows nothing of these things. It isa plain story replete 
ih the evidences of truth and simplicity. The ingenuity of 
or marvel-mongers, and the necessities of rival churches, gave 
long centuries after, to the tissue of fable which has been woven 
mod his life; and which has placed him on the same level with 
+ Francis of Assisi as a worker of wonders. Still on the coast of ‘ La 
eherie ’, as the Jesuits named the sandy tract from Cape Comorin 
»Rameswaram, the name of the great saint is a landmark in the 
ust, The ‘days of Xavier’ are the point beyond which the memory 
(Christian man runneth not to the contrary. Well would it be for 
ye progress of the faith he preached if, in reverence for his name, 
od imitation of his example, national rivalries and priestly 
alousies could now be stilled The Church of Goa that guards 
tis bones might well remember that he too was a Jesuit ; and the 
wuits of to-day might well cherish the memories of the great Goa 
nissionary, who knew nothing of the prejudice of race, and who 
ated nothing but heathendom ; who, if he were at the head of the 

burch to-day, would suffer no divisions in the Church of Christ ; 

wwing that as union is strength, no scandal can be so injurious 
a the sight of ,rival sectaries wrangling over the rags and tatters 
if ceremony. 

Thus we have gathered from the pages of Xavier's record the 
fkams that flash upon the political landscape of three centuries 
wo, The social side of his story, the insight he gives us into 
the condition of the people and of the country, is not so full and 
wmplete as the corresponding portion in the stories of the 
uissionaries that came after him. 

Probably this is partly due to the fact that, as his journeys 
vere almost wholly confined tothe littoral districts, he travelled 
nostly by sea ; and therefore gives us no descriptions of his road, 
lor of the perils of his way. 

A few allusions, however, to social details are very interesting ; 
“showing us in what the people of this coast have remained as 
they were, and in what they have changed for the better. 

The converts to Christianity consisted chiefly of the fishing races 
the coast, and thus belonged to two principal castes or tribes :— 
le Paravar, who have been already described ; aud the Kareiyar, 
‘lower race of similar occupation. Karei means a bank or 

® coast, and Kareiyar means simply the coast-dwellers ; 
tid this caste, partly from the inferiority of social status, and 
Mrtly from the superior wealth of the Paravar, were the 
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servant fishermen of that tribe. We read of two separate village, 
of Christian ‘ Carians ’ ; and it is only natural that the subjeg, 
race should have imitated the example of their masters ap, 
employers in adopting the new creed. The village organisatio, 
of the country was evidently then complete, and similar in for 
to the usual: republic, under a paternal head, that prevaile; 
throughout India, Xavier uses two distinct names for the village 
head-man. One is reduced in French to patangat, a sufficiently 
meaningless and uncouth word ; but which only half-conceals the 
original Tamil pattanu-karan or townsman. The second j 
Adigare,a faithful transliteration of the vernacular adikaran 
or man in authority. If there was any difference between the 
two, it probably consisted in the popular appointment of the first, 
and in the official appointment of the second officer, who is als 
called a ‘magistrate’. But perhaps the most striking and character. 
istic touch in the whole of Xavier’s letters is that which indicates 
the habits and moral condition of the Paravar tribe in-the clearest 
manner. From Manapadu, in March 1544, Xavier writes that he 
“has prescribed a fine of two Fanams (5 annas or 73d.) to be inflicted 
“on every Paravan woman who gives way to her. passion for tliat 
‘ liquor which induces delirium, and which is known as arack ; 
“and three days, confinement for every woman who is convicted 
“ of the vice of habitual drunkenness.” 

His priests were also directed to “ proclaim in the same way to 
“ the heads of villages, that if in future arack-drinking is allowed 
“at Punikayal, I will render them responsible for it, and punish 
“ them very severely.” 

Violent remedies spring from and argue the existence of violent 
diseases ; and if these severe measures of fine and imprisonment 
were then necessary to check the prevalent vice of drunkenness, 
the evil must have eaten deep into the habits of the people. 
Let it be acknowledged, then, that in this most important point the 
descendants of those drunken Paravas, men and women, have 
abandoned the error of those ways. A drunken Paravan womad 
in the streets of Tuticorin is at this day an impossible sight. And 
if a diver, after the hard toil for shells that lie five fathom deep, 
relieves his feelings with a draught of the evil ‘liquor that causes 
delirium,’ the excuse is sufficient, and the offence not frequent. 
Certainly they would not now-a-days get three days’ imprisonment 
for such a breach of decorum. Butif the evil has been stamped out 
in the women, and much abated in the men, no little share in the 
good work was doubtless effected by Xavier’s salutary severity. 
Indeed, the mode of life of this worthy industrious race has beer, 
we think, wholly changed by their contact with Christianity. 
We de not refer to the elevation of doctrinal belief, to the adop- 
tion of a purer creed, with higher objects of adoration, 42 
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yorthier aims both for this world and another. These are 
undeniable and undoubted. But we refer to that social growth, 
which enables man to rise higher above the lower world ; to widen 
the gulph between him and the thoughtless brute ; to find some 
-_gorthier object than sensua: passion, and some nobler aim than the 
morrow meal. Picture that group which two strokes of 

Xavier's recording pen places before us, of the Paravan women of 
three centuries ago. den with arrack, riotous as Mcenads, lost to 
their own shame, and their husbands’ love, and their children’s rever- 
ence. We revolt from the sight, not only as Christians but as men ; 
and to remove such a blot is a service to humanity while it promotes 
religion. A stranger to India would be struck by the present fashion 
of the Paravan women; and those who after years of residence 
have learned how low women sometimes stand in the scale of 
| humanity, cannot but rejoice to see the gravity and morality and 
} self-respect that distinguish the public life and the private man- 
: ners of the women of this race. 
| Nor can we doubt where to look for the secret of such a change. 
The idealisation of the softer virtues of humanity, in the adora- 
tion of the mother of God incarnate, turned the thoughts of 
these poor ignorant fishers into a new groove, and set before them 
an ideal of beauty and excellence that had never graced their 
sordid and almost savage life. Woman stood at the head, and no 
longer at the foot, of humanity. She was no longer the drudge 
of rude, rough men, but their companion and their friend ; and 
oe of a slave on earth, man. found in woman an angel of 

eaven, 

The good seed that Xavier and his fellow workers sowed has 
thus borne fruit as valuable as, though perhaps different from, any 
that the labourers looked to gather. The Christians of Southern 
India will never, perhaps, obtain a strenuous robust persuasion of 
the essential dogmas of the faith of the West. But purity of 
life,and respect for woman, and industry and honesty and cour- 
age, are virtues that distinguish in no contemptible degree the 
fishermen of La Pécherie; and which may well be thought to 
countervail the skill of churchmen, and the accurate pronuncia- 


tion of the Shibboleths of creeds. 
J. H. BOYLE. 













Art. IX.—GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


FOR NATIVES. iS 

T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance to the native JME Pe 
community of the proposal that has recently been mag, cul 

for the establishment of a system of Life Assurances for natives wit 
conducted and guaranteed by the Government; or the extent t the 
which such a measure, if adopted by Government; would be fel; left 
to be a boon by a very considerable section of the people. The bat 
following remarks are submitted to the readers of the Calcutt, “ 
Review, in the belief that the experiences and opinions of g ala 
native, of the class most affected by the proposal, may be interest. and 


ing to them. | : 

About 1861, myself and some of my friends felt disposed to the 
insure our lives ; but on enquiry we found that no Company would | 
take usin. Then in 1868, having learnt that the Albert had con. the 


menced to assure native lives, some four or five of us insured our tok 
lives there for sums varying from two-and-a-half to ten thousand whi 
rupees. Many others also were desirous to do ‘the same; but ist 
being more prudent and hesitating, they took time to make up their the 
minds, or wanted to see how our adventure turned out. But witb. they 


in a short time the Albert collapsed ; and the consequence was that ~ 
even those who had made up their minds to insure their lives, i 


imbibed a strong prejudice against the whole affair ; and ther ie 
were not wanting, among our friends, many who taunted us for oW0 
having eutrusted our money to a foreign Company, of whose st 
affairs we were entirely ignorant. re 


Some of us have again insured our lives at the office of a great 
English Assurance Company, mainly because that company was 
among the first to come forward to take in native lives. Of 
course we are not in a position to be able accurately to estimate the 
probable stability of any European company ; and consequently 
we cannot feel any great confidence in the safety of our invest: 
ments. Nevertheless, we insure, because we look more for 
our comfort while living, from a sense of having done something 
towards making a provision for our families, than for the certainty 
of our families getting, after our death, the money that we insured 
our lives for. Before the Albert had failed, we did not hesitate 
& moment to recommend our friends to insure their lives; but 1 
is easy to understand with what doubts and reservations we now 
speak to persons who ask our advice if they should do so. 

From these facts, it will be seen and inferred that a large 
number, among men of our class, strongly feel the necessity ° 
insuring their lives ; that those who now insure at the offices ° 
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»mpanies that take in native lives, do so almost with the ex- 
wectation that the result will be the same as in the case of the 
albert; and that others refrain from insuring their lives only 
because they can have no grounds for confidence in any Company. 

Most men of our class, 2.¢., descendauts of high-caste and res- 

table families, but of reduced means, are so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, that insuring their lives is a most urgent necessity 
with them. Our forefathers used to earn large incomes which 
they spent according to their ideas of utility ; so that they have 
eft us to inherit a social position of some consideration to keep up, 
but no adequate realised property from the proceeds of which to do 
s. As soon as we come of age, we find ourselves saddled with 
alarge family of widowed female relations with their children, 
and sometimes even male relatives, who cannot now earn their 
livelihood on account of old age, or the altered circumstances of 
the country. We have more distant connections, whom, though 
F we may not have actually to support, we are required to assist in 
. their need. Besides, we have feasts, donations and ceremonies 
; to keep up, if we desire to preserve anything of the respectability 
i which our fathers and grandfathers enjoyed. This circumstance 
; isthe secret of the avidity with which men of our class seck 
the bread-earning education of the day—the eagerness with which 
they seek employment, and the entire absence of enterprise 
requiring time for the realisation of its benefits in them. 

Having such Jarge expenses to meet, from whatever income they 
may derive from service, the utmost they can do is to make the 
twoends meet. ‘They find it impossible to save anything worth 
| thename. Almost all high-caste people, @e. those belonging to 
Brshman, Vaidya, and Kayastha families, with the exception only 
ofthe few who are big zemindars or rich capitalists, are under 
such straitened circumstances, whether they follow the professions 
of law, or medicine, or some Government or other employ, or 
follow mercantile and other pursuits. Their education and feel- 
ing of respectability make them extremely desirous of making 
some provision for their families, but they find their earnings quite 
en to enable them to save anything to the extent they 
esire, 

Ifunder such circumstances, Government were to lend the 
‘curity of its name to some system of life assurance, and a short 
lime were to elapse to enable everybody to see into the matter, 
almost the whole of this class of men, constituting more than 
unety per cent of those who receive an English or other kind of 

ucation, are sure to insure their lives, and consider the measure 
“avery great favour extended to them by Government. 

éermit me to say a word herg in extenuation of the great fault 
of spending beyond, or up to, one’s income, with which many will 
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doubtless consider this class of men chargeable. The fact is they 
cannot help themselves. Being born Bengalis, they must, generally, 
conform to the usages of Bengali society, where a man’s earnings 
are not his property, but that of his family ; and where, in matters 
of family concern, which, in the end resolve themselves simply to 
questions of expenditure, the desires of a mother, or other head 
of the family, have to be consulted in preference to those of the 
earner himself. The donations, feasts, ceremonies and pijds, are 
not things absolutely wrong in themselves, against which a man’s 
moral nature should recoil in disgust. The donations are always 
made to persons with whom there is some bond of relationship, 
and from whom such assistance is expected in return in time of 
need, They are a sort of insurance against evil times, though 
of a very imperfect character. Feasts and ceremonies are merely 
occasions of social gathering, which are necessary, to some extent 
at least, for the moral well-being of a man. The pujds, are not 
the orgies that many Christian gentlemen imagine or describe 
them to be; along with much that is unmeaning and foolish, 
there is something in them which satisfies the spiritual crav- 
ings of men of a certain stage of development, But it is not 
my purpose here to support these occasions of unnecessary 
expenditure. ; 

However innocent or useful they may be in themselves, they 
are wrong and hurtful, inasmuch as they entail so much unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and encourage or compel living beyond 
one’s income, But though their enormity may be patent to us, 
we can only reduce them bye-and-bye, along with a general diffu- 
sion of intelligent education. We cannot avoid them altogether, 
and all at once. There are but two alternatives which men of 
this classcan adopt. They can either cut themselves off altogether 
from Hindu society, their families and relatives, and live after a 
fashion of their own: or they must live in the way they do. But 
every fair and thoughtful man will certainly excuse a Hindu, with 
the training he has received since childhood, and the inherited 
tendency of a thousand generations, for choosing the latter alter- 
native and clinging to his kith and kin for better or worse. His 
mother or other close connection, who had seen better days, and had 
their early training at a time when the difficulties of to-day did not 
exist, he cannot bring his mind to leave to their fate ; or to treat them, 
after he has become the earning member of his family, otherwise 
than his father and grandfather havedone. It is difficult for a for- 
eigner to conceive the depth of self-degradation that a Hindu feels 
when he finds himself unable to maintain his family in as much 
ease and comfort as they have been accustomed to before his time. 

Aiong with all the expenditure mentioned above, the class of 
men of whom I speak have now to meet those incidental to 4 
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considerable change in their mode of life, tastes, and habits. 
Articles of food, clothing, furniture and so forth, have now to be 
of much greater value than what used to satisfy their ancestors. 
All this, coupled with the great rise in prices of late years, place 
men of this class in a condition of which the difficulties can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Is it strange, therefore, that they find it impossi- 
ble to save anything from their scanty and limited incomes, are 
often compelled to borrow, and thus make themselves liable to 
reproach for extravagance ? 

Under the native régime, the ancestors of this class, who con- 
stituted the high-caste middle class, held situations of importance 
and high emoluments; and in professional, commercial, or other 
pursuits, had not to withstand the competition of a superior race 
of foreigners, such as their descendants bave now todo. Under 
the circumstances of those times, they were able to maintain their 
superiority over the other sections of the community in almost 
every walk of life. Such among them as possess more than or- 
dinary talents and strength of character, often raise themselves 
to great eminence, But their descendants now, having that res- 
pectable position to maintain, are very heavily weighted in the 
race of life, whether in State employ or other pursuits. 

The great rise in prices and wages that has taken place, is the 
result of a foreign trade, the profits of which form no part of the 
capital of the country, and which has destroyed most of its impor- 
tant indigenous industries. So that not only has State service, 
available for this class of men, been limited to the lower and least- 
paid grades ; but the field of private enterprise has also been 
extremely narrowed, 

‘These circumstances are the natural results of the country’s 
coming in contact with a stronger and more civilised race of men. 
A century or so hence, the country will doubtless arrive at a much 
higher stage of development, than if it had been left entirely to 
its indigenous efforts. But in the meantime the position of all 
classes, except only those who are very rich and who are directly 
engaged in cultivating the soil, is really deplorable. It is a serious 
question with the high-caste classes, whether they are not in tlie 
way of being exterminated from sheer inability to maintain their 
position or sink in the struggle for existence. That they already 
are is the firm conviction of many among us, based upon a com- 
parison, in a large number of cases, of the number of male members 
now living in each family, with those that lived at one time, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Men of this class naturally believe that the possession of the 
country by the British isthe cause of all those changes which have 
placed them under such great disadvantages. It is nothing but 
fair that Government should do something—by accepting, for 
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instance, the proposal that has now been made—to compensa, 
them, to some extent, for the loss of the position they hel 
in society from time immemorial. They are at the worg 
a very improvident class of men; and if the reformation of 
the criminal, and the education of the ignorant, classes }, 
objects of solicitude to Government, surely the holding out t 
these men the prospect of having a competence for their families 
and thus tempting them to save something from their incomes, or 
in other words, teaching them to be less extravagant by guaran. 
teeing to them the benefit which is to result from their economy 
cannot be an object unworthy of the attention of a powerful and 
benevolent Government. By adopting the measure, Government 
will greatly help the accumulation of capital, by means of small 
savings, effected under compulsion, as it were, from incomes now 
almost entirely frittered away in unproductive expenditure, Even 
if there be a loss in this insurance business, it will only be paying 
the money raised in the country for the benefit of a large and 
important section of the community. But, instead of loss, there 
is almost the certainty of some profit being made. 

If, under such circumstances, Government do not adopt the pro- 
posed measure, it can be, so far as we can understand, for no other 
reason but because they do not know or sympathise with the 
difficulties and disadvantages of the people. 

But if adopted by Government, the measure will have much the 
same appearance as the provision which native gentlemen used 
to make for the families of their deceased servants. In India, 
it is understood to be the duty of an employer that he should 
make some provision for the families of his deceased servants. 
That the British Government does not do what native gentlemen 
used to do in that way, only detracts so much from its popularity, 
and is believed to arise from a want of sympathy with the people, 
by those who do not know that in England also Government does 
not generally make such provision. Since the death, jately, 
of Babu Dina Bandhu Mitra, of the Post Office, all the 
native papers are asking Government to do something for his 
children, for whom he could make no provision while living. 
Such a proposal may appear unreasonable to a European ; but every 
native will feel it only quite natural that Government, whom the 
Babu served faithfully while living, should, on his death, assume 
the responsibility of the position of md-bap to his helpless children. 

Such being the state of native feeling on the subject, one can 
easily understand how greatly Government will increase its popu- 
larity, if payments (of assured sums) are seen tobe made by 
it to the children of its deceased servants. It will not, indeed, 
be doing the same thing that Native Governments did ; but the 
payments of premiums, made by Government servants, in order 
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» secure the insured amounts, will be regarded by the generality 
{the people as so much less pay drawn by them. 

Holders of Insurance Policies from Government, like the holders 
{Government Securities, will have one more reason (and thata 
«ry strong one, as touching them personally and pecuniarily) for 
being interested in its permanence and prosperity. 

The class of men who are likely to flock in to hold such policies, 
Imean the educated middle class of the higher castes, are the 
‘an. ME yost influential in the community. All the zemindars of the 
y, Ma ountry (except only a few very rich among them, who may be 
and M«widto form the higher class), belong to this section, The big 
ent Ma pmindars, when they do not themselves belong to the educated 
all HM cass, are mostly guided by men of that class. Either directly 
ow Mays zemindars, or as advisers and servants of big zemindars, 
ven Mm they wield an immense influence over the ryot class. Owing 
ing Mio their education, intelligence and position in society, they 
ind Mi exercise great influence over the other men of their castes, and the 
ere Mast majority of the people of other castes. Lastly, as authors, 

newspaper-writers, lecturers, and teachers, they have a great hand 
ro- Mix moulding the aspirations aud feelings, the sympathies and 
et Mimatipathies of the rising generation. Surely it is worth the 
he HM vile of Government to make this class interested in its pros- 

rity, by one more tie, if that can be so easily done, by under- 
he @uking a business which, in other countries, private companies 
ed MM carry on for profit. 





i, With regard to the details of the measure I have not much 
ld Hi tosay. The greatest obstacle to a man insuring his life, is his 
ts. Mm want of confidence in the Assurers. But the security of Govern- 
en Mm ment is practically absolute, and it is understood to be such by 
. . ° ° yy 

Y, Mimthe class of men who require to insure their lives most. ‘There 


le, Mm the thought that if in future one is unable to continue 
es MMM lis payments, all the money that he will have by that time paid, 
y. #"l go for nothing. But this fear will also be removed by the 
1¢@ Mi puciple proposed, viz., that a poiicy-holder failing to pay his 
18 Mi Pemium regularly, is to be entitled in case of death, for his family 
g. Be cet a certain amount, calculated in consideration of the premiums 
'Y fitlat may have been paid by him, before getting into arrears, 
@ HB those who once fall into arrear ought to be given the option to 
@ Merve their policies, on the payment of a fine; which should 
le so fixed that paying it may not be an equal ora greater 
‘ss than the payment of the enhanced rate necessary on account 
it increased age, if a fresh insurance were to be made at the time, 

Ido not think it will be proper to allow the surrender of a 
Policy, It will be offering a temptation to draw on the future, 
“uch so many of us are so apt to dv. In order to meet the case 
‘men who may get rich after insuring their lives, and wish to 
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be freed from the bother and anxiety of having punctual pay. 
ments to make periodically, Government may undertake, on the 
assured handing over to itGovernment Securities of sufficient amount 
to cover from its proceeds the payments of premium, to return it 
together with the amount of insurance, on the death of the 
assured, 

I do not know if there exists any collection of statistics that 
may justify Government in charging natives a higher rate of pre. 
mium than Europeans pay in this country. If there is none, there 
is no necessity for charging a higher rate at the outset, or till the 
accumulation of facts should prove it to be necessary, There is to 
reason to fear, that in the case of natives, Government is likely 
to experience greater difficulties with respect to the proof of 
age,’ satisfactory references, medical examination, evidence of 
death, &c., than attend the case of Europeans insuring their 
lives at private offices in this country. I do not think such 
Europeans produce their birth-register certificates as evidence 
of their age ; and the possession of a registry of births is, I believe, 
the only important circumstance that makes a difference between 
a European and a native in this respect. It may be provided, 
that, in addition to such testimonies as to age, as a’ native may 
produce, he is to name two or three persons, residing at the sudder 
station of a district, in whom the Collector and Magistrate may 
be expected to have sufficient confidence, who are to communicate 
to him what they know of the age, habits, and general health of 
the proposer. These persons may be appointed by the assured as 
trustees to receive the moneys after furnishing satisfactory proof 
of his death ; and when any of these men die before the assured, 
the latter may name another to fill his place, with the approval 
of the Collector. In doubtful cases, the Magistrate may make i- 
quiries, through the Subordinate Service in the villages where 
the insurer may have been born, or may have lived or died. 

With regard to the regular payment of premiums, Government 
need be in no fear of any difficulty, for those who will insure thet 
lives in this country will, like people in other countries, under 
stand such a plain case of self-interest ; and not stand the chance, 
by their irregularity, of forfeiting the full benefit of their prev.0us 
payments. , 

The minimum limit of Rs. 500 suggested in the questious cl 
culated by Government seems to be rather high, Why not make 
it Rs. 250, to meet the case of those who most urgently require ihe 

rovision of insurance? The maximum may well be Rs. 30,000 

f Government undertake the business, the more lives that insure 
the better ; then why exclude pleaders, mukhtiy4rs, small zemindats, 
and merchants, who are exactly the same class of men as Gove! 
meut servants ? 
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Within the first five years after the adoption of such a measure 
Government, I fully expect 100 persons to insure their lives in 
ych district on the average. After deaths commence to take 

ce, and people see that Government actually pays the sums 
sured, the number is sure to increase at a very rapid rate. 

DINA NATH SEN. 
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OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION pduct 
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vepent 
HE first duty of a Government in connection with famines j sem 


to do everything it reasonably can to prevent their occyMi Wher 
rence; its second duty is to do all that can reasonably bellMoaded 
done to mitigate their effects when they occur. An invest. Minar 
gation of the causes and conditions of famines, therefore, natur.AlmM ler 
ally occupies the first place in any enquiry on the subject; andfiuility 
the questions with which such an investigation deals, will be partly MiMrois { 
of a physical and partly of an economical nature. pend 

The liability of a country to famine does not depend on merefistirely 
poverty of soil, or on any other constant causes limiting the amount Miice, 
of its food-supply ; for all such constant causes at the same time Mi om 
limit its population. The deserts of Arabia are not more liable to Mane 
famine than the fertile plains of India. Indeed, it 1s quite possible HiMion « 
that great fertility of soil may aggravate the mischief of famine, Mir uty 
when, owing to some of the other conditions on which production HM No ¢ 
depends, failing, it occurs. It is not in a barren country witha Mii li 
small population, but in a highly fertile country with an abundant Mii 

pulation, that a sudden failure of the harvest is liable to be at 
tended by the most disastrous consequences. The relation between 
population and food-supply tends continually to an equilibrium; 
and the more constant the latter of these functions is, no matter what 
its actual amount may be, the more nearly this condition is attain 
ed. It is, in fact, to violent fluctuations in the ratio between food- 
supply and population, due to inconstancy in the causes on which 
the former depends, that the liability to famine is to be traced. It 
follows that it is not to any mere increase of fertility or of the 
average amount of the food-supply, but to the removal of these 
causes of inconstancy, that we must look for the means of preveut- 
ing the liability to the horrors of famine. 

Since the meteorological and other conditions on which fluctu- 
ations in the yield of the soil depend, vary for different tracts 
during the same period, an abnormally small production in one tract 
being counterbalanced by an abnormally large production in al 
other, itis obvious that the greater the area from which a commu 
nity draws its food-supply, the more nearly is constancy in the 
amount of that supply attainable, and the less liable is the com 
munity to be overtaken by famine. 

There are, therefore, two altogether distinct modes of diminish- 
ing the liability of a community to such catastrophes, the one by 
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wasing the constancy of the physical conditions of its own 
juction, the other by axtaiding the area from which its 
supply isdrawn, 2 Ms arly em 
fya country where the chief source of liability to failure of 
juction is deficient rain-fall, the nearest approach to this cons- 
cy is attainable by rendering production as far as possible 
yependent of the need for rain, and the most effectual means 
joing this which science has yet discovered, is irrigation, 
Where, on'the other hand, floods are the enemy most to be 
waded, the only available remedy is a system of embankments and 
inage. In no case, however, is it possible, in the present condition 
‘science, to attain to absolute constancy, or even to prevent. all 
ihility to such a degree of inconstancy as involves the risk of 
rousfamine. Many of the physical causes upon which production 
yends, or by which it is liable to be unfavourably affected, are 
ptirely beyond human control. No human precaution, for in- 
ice, can guard against hail, or storms, or the ravages of locusts, 
sme forms of blight ; and, in Ireland, we have lately had .an 
tance of the almost total destruction of a crop on which the popu- 
tion depend for their subsistence, by a cause which is not only so 
unpreventible, but the very nature of which is a mystery, : 
No community, therefore, which draws its food-supply, from a, 
ty limited aréa, can be absolutely secure from the liability to, 
imine ; while one which draws its food from an extended area, 
igh it has’ adopted. no_precautions to guard against yiolent 
ictuations in'the amount of its own production, may, be com-. 
ively safe. Even in the latter case, however, the security 
‘ft from being perfect. There are records of the whole of Asia 
ing simultaneously affected by a destructive drought, Such a cala- 
y,it may be said, dées not happen once in five hundred years, 
i isof a kind which it transcends the legitimate functions of, 
man prudence to guard against. There are, however, other 
uutees of uncertainty of a much less rare and remote character. 
‘matter how extensive may be the area from which a community 
avs its food-supply, it may be entirely cut off by causes beyond its 
"1 control, from ali possibility of communication with the rest of the, 
ld, or its foreign’ communications may be so seriously interrupted, 
tit cannot depend with any certainty on outside sources of sup- 
N for its Subsistence. It will suffice to mention a state of war,as. 
? of the circumstances by which it may at any time be reduced 
ithis condition. | 
he most perfect security against famine attainable is, of course, 
‘be found in a combination of ‘both the modes of precaution to, 
ch we are referring. A community which has done ail that 
‘SIn its power, to obviate inconstancy in the amount of its own, 
Mduction, ‘on the’one hand, and, on the other, to extend the area 
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from which it can draw its food-supply, is as well off as regards 
liability to this misfortune, as human effort can make it. 

It is, however, by no means certain that under all circumstances 
a community is bounce to do, or would be justified in doing, all it 
can, in either of these directions. Inconstancy in the physical con- 
ditions of production in some countries may involve sd small, or so 
rare, a danger, and on the other hand the means of entirely obviat- 
ing it may be so burdensome, that the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Ina country where serious drought is known to occur 
only once in a long series of years, and where the water supply in 
other years is so abundant that irrigation is then absolutely useless, 
the burthen of constructing and maintaining the necessary works 
may be a matter of greater moment than the distress, or even the 
loss of life, liable to be caused at distant intervals by a famine, It 
is a moot question whether Bengal is not in such a position. 

It is not always, however, the main body of the community them- 
selves who are capable of rightly deciding a question of this kind. 
In many parts of the North Western Provinces, where irrigation 
would be in most seasons remunerative, and where the liability to 
drought is comparatively frequent, the people, if left to them- 
selves, would, from sheer stupidity or recklessness, decide it wrong- 
ly; and there are reasons why the question should bea very difficult 
one for even the wisest foresight to decide. One of these is the 
fact that it is nota matter of mere figures. It involves the in- 
determinate problem of the comparative valueof human life and 
material wealth with all its incidents, a problem which—men will 
not be able to determine till the harmony between the feelings 
and the intellect is complete. We cannot determine generally how 
much pain is worse than death ; and itis only beginning to dawn 
upon mankind that there can possibly be a question between the 
comparative duty of preserving weak lives at the cost of general 
deterioration of physique, and the attainment of general physical 
improvement by their sacrifice. 

As regards the other mode of precaution, it must be remem- 
bered that, for importation to be an efficient means of preventing 
famine, it is indispensible that there should not prevail too wide 4 
disparity between the prices of food at home and at the places from 
which it has to be imported. If this disparity approaches in magnl- 
tude the difference between normal and famine prices in the home 
market, it is obvious that the remedy is availabie only after much of 
the mischief of famine has ceased to be susceptible of remedy. It 1s 
generally only after a country has been brought by long continued 
trade into such a relation with its neighbours that the normal 
values of food on either side are already nearly approximated, that 
the possibility of preventing at least the earlier stages of famine by 
importation arises. Such a state of things cannot usually be 
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arrived at suddenly ; and, whenever it is arrived at so suddenly that 
the necessary processes of adaptation have not had time to take 
place, the inconvenience caused is comparable with that occasioned 
by famine itself. 

So far we have been considering the causes of famine generally 
Let us now take the special case of India. | 

Almost every great famine in India—and when we speak 
of great famines, we mean famines at once intense and wide- 
spread, —has, there is good reason to believe, been the result of 
drought. Only one great Indian famine of which we have any record 
has been generally attributed to any other cause. ‘This is the famine 
which occurred in the year 1345, during the reign of Mubammad 
Toghlak. Mr. Girdlestone, in his Report on the past Famines of the 
North Western Provinces says regarding this event : “The constant 
expeditions which this monarch undertook in order to put down 
rebellion in distant provinces, and the magnificent ideas which he 
conceived of conquering Khorasan, and even China, necessarily 
led to increased taxation -throughout hisdominions, and caused 
men to be pressed for the army who would otherwise have remained 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not content, too, with this drain on 
the agricultural population, he on more than one occasion ordered 
out troops as though for a wild beast chase, but really with a 
view to kill unfortunate villagers, whose only fault was that they 
could not satisfy his arbitrary demands. Even now his name 
is better known for the massacre of unoffending men at Kanouj, 
than for those wonderful talents-and accomplishments which were 
almost unique in the days when he lived—A long series of 
oppressions ended, as it might be expected that they would end, 
in widespread distress. The peasants fled from their houses 
and resorted to the jungles in despair. Many adopted a career 
of plunder ; many more died through sheer starvation. To make 
uatters worse, the calamity which man’s violence had originated, 
was enhanced by unfavourable seasons. ‘There were veither 
labourers nor cattle enough to ensure a sufficiency of food, and the 
few crops that were sown failed for want of vain.” 

Even in this case, we thus see, it is admitted that want of rain 
had something to do with the famine ; and we suspect that, notwith- 
standing Toghlak’s military expeditions anc tyrannical acts, there 
would have been no really widespread mortality from want of food, 
but for this untoward meteorological condition. An army may 
leave famine in its march, but it must be an enormous army whose 
march is the cause of a famine extending “more or less over the 
whole of Hindustan,” while, as to the impressment of men for an 
¢xpedition to China having seriously affected the harvest over so 
steat an area, it is altogether incredible. No doubt, the misgovern- 
ent and oppression that marked Toghlak’s reign, were such as to 
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render the people wholly incapable of struggling against a scarcit 
of ‘even moderate ‘intensity. But, after all, the only year of his 
reign in Which ‘there is said to have been widespread famine, wag 
1345, while we are told that his expeditions and his tyrannies. were 
“ constant,” and in this year 1345, it is admitted that there was, 
failure of the rain-fall. We are fairly justified, therefore, in con. 
cluding that even this famine was not an exception to the rule, 
Colonel Baird Smith has, certainly, suggested that the great 
famine of 1769-70 was due to floods rather than to drought, 
but the evidence that this was not the case, and that the real cause 
was a failure of the rain-fall, very similar in its circumstances 
and incidence to that of 1873, is overwhelming. Indeed, it, is 
we think, very doubtful whether the occurrence of a widespread 
famine from floods in India is physically possible, though extensive 
local failures of the crops from this cause are of not infrequent 
occurrence. — 
It may be accepted, then, as an established fuct, that the only 
natural cause of deficient production which the people of this coun- 
try have to fear, or, at all events, which it is worth their while to 
make special provision against, is drought. Irrigation works are 
consequently the only available means which they can_ usefully 
adopt of increasing the constancy of production. * , 
* Leaving the mode of providing funds for, of constructing, and 
of regulating such works as matters of administrative detail, which 
liardly fall within the scope of our subject, we proceed to con 
sider the conditions under which it is economically desirable 
that ‘such a means of reducing the liability to famine. should, 
or'should not, be adopted in any particular district. For this 
purpose it is necessary that we should set out with a clear under- 
standing of what economy comprehends; whether we shall take 
the ordinary commercial sense of the word, in which it is a mat- 
ter of mere quantitative calculation of the total outgoings aud 
the total incomings ; or whether we shall take that wider and 
higher sense, in which the question of intensity comes into play, 
as well as that of quantity. In the former sense, expenditure 38 
economical when the total of the returns exceeds the total ‘of the 
disbarsements ; and all that it would be necessary to considet 
would be whether, on an average of all varieties of season, the 
increase of production from the works contemplated would counte!- 
balance the cost of maintaining them, and the interest on the cap 
tal expended in their construction. In the latter sense, expenditure 


—— 





* It is possible that a deeper enter, we believe that, under exist 
system of cultivation might operate ing circumstances, there are insur 
in the’ same direction. But for mountable obstacles to any great 
reasons into’ which we cannot now improvement in this respect. 
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ity HB nay be economical, notwithstanding that the total of the disburse 
his MME gents exceeds the total of the returns. If such were not the case 
, would be wholly impossible to defend the principle of in- 





y 
“ qrance, at least as at present practised, on grounds of economy ; 
$a ME (prthe mere fact that it is to the advantage of the insurance 
un. MF ofices to carry on their business, is a conclusive proof that the 
wtal of the payments made by the insurers exceeds that of the 
pat yments made to them. Yet as a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
ht, hat insurance at rates fairly remunerative to those who accept 
1se the risk, is true economy on the part of the insurers. 


ce Let us examine for a moment the reason why this is so, The 
is fm csplanation is based on the fact that profits and losses are 
ad HE characterised by intensity as well as by quantity. On the 
ive oe hand, it may be vastly more advantageous for a man to gain 
2nt 4 hundred pounds in one year, even though he gain nothing 
inthe next twenty-four years, than for him to gain five pounds 






nly Hig ayear for twenty-five successive years. On the other hand, it 
ins J way be much less disastrous for a man to lose five -pounds 
to a year for twenty-five successive years, than for him to lose 





a hundred pounds in one year, even though he lose nothing 
in the next twenty-four years. The hundred pounds in the 
latter. case. may. be.the whole of his capital or stock-in-trade, and 
its loss may mean a life of poverty and pain, or even premature 
death ; while the loss ofa hundred and twenty-five pounds, in 
twenty five annual instalments of five pounds each, may not only 
involve no serious inconvenience: to: him, but may even be con- 
sistent with a gradual increase of his wealth. 

This is not only the case with regard to the pecuniary outgoings 
and incomings of iadividuals ; the principle is one which obtains 















throughout nature, and the importance of which increases in 
at. proportion as physiological considerations: come into play. A 
id certain amount of labour spread equally over seven days may be in 
wud ahigh degree healthful, while the same amount expended in a 





ingle day may be so injurious, that neither six days’ rest, nor a 
lifelong rest, will repair the mischief ; it may be absolutely destruc- 
le; orit may be impossible. A large amount of pain or privation 
nay be endured during a long period in a diffiuse form, while 
4 tithe of the amount inflicted in a shorter period would be 
lntolerable, 

Now, the problem of the economy of expenditure on canals as 
4means of escaping famine, is one in which a multitude of phy- 
‘ological considerations come into play, and ‘t is pre-eminently 
lecessary that it should be regarded intensively as well as quanti- 
latively. To mention only one-of these considerations, which 
includes most of the others, it is infinitely better that a man 
thould be a little hungry, and a fortiori that he should suffer lesg 
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urgent privations, every day for a year, than that he should }y 
absolutely without food even for a single week. Then there ig ay 
important class of considerations, not altogether of a physiologicy| 
character, but. similar to those which render insurance against fire 
good economy, which make it advantageous for men to undergo 4 





























small annual sacrifice in order to escape a season of such severe In 
need as a famine implies, even though the total of the annual sacri. the é 
fices is greater, quantitatively considered, than the actual log abso 
avoided, aud though that loss would not be accompanied by sacrifice diate 
of life, or even severe physical suffering. For a large majority of the 
those who have the means, or the credit, to tide over such 4 in t 
period in personal safety, come out of it with the savings of years it 10 
utterly exhausted ; with their jeweis, their household goods, their spot 
implements, and perhaps their very cattle and seed grain, sold or pare 
consumed, or, in addition to all this, oppressed with a load of debt ate 
from which they may never recover. ‘The result is that, in the - 
place of a few years of moderate self-denial, they have to endure a ai 
life-time of poverty and distress. From the position of men of “") 
substance, they have sunk into that of beggars; from free meu, ful 
they have been degraded into serfs. The effect of a season of the 
amine on the country is thus not merely to entail on its popula pro 
tion a certain amount of loss of life, or temporary suffering, but to 
thrust back its progress for an indefinite term of years ; so thata e 
succession of such seasons, even though{occurring at considerable hig 
intervals, may be absolutely inhibitive of all general progress fac 
whatever. Whenever the deficiency is so great that the high up 
prices do not compensate producers, a transfer of wealth takes ™ 
place from them to the money-lending class, and where this of 
transfer is effected through an increase in the debts of the former, ) 


the u!timate loss to them is immensely greater than the amount of 
borrowed money actually expended by them during the famine. 
All this is, it may be said, so obvious as to amount to truism. the 


Yet it is by vo means certain that it is sufficiently considered by : 
the generality of people in practice. While the quantitative , 
elements of such a problem as that of irrigation are easily - 

D 


appreciated, much more recondite reasoning is required in order 
fully to appreciate its intensive elements ; and in this country 

it is evidently not to the mass of the people that its decision cau de 
be safely left. 

As regards the need for irrigation, the lands which make up out 
Indian possessions may be breadly divided into three classes ;—the 
first consisting of tracts of country in which the rain-fall is normal- 
Jy insufficient for successful cultivation ; the second, of tracts in 
which the rainfall, though more frequently sufficient than not, is 
a high degree precarious ; and the third, of tracts in which it is ge 
nerally abundant, aud drought an exceptional occurreuce. Taking 
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the Bengal Presidency, a considerable portion of the Panjab may be 
fairly ranked in the first class. A part of the Panjab, the North- 
Western Provinces, and, in a lower degree, Behar, may perhaps be 
paced in the second category ; while Lower Bengal belongs to the 
rd. 
a the first tract, where the yield is scanty or cultivation absent, 
the advantage of irrigation is obvious; for, where the soil is not 
absolutely incapable of yielding a crop, the production is imme- 
diately increased by it to an extent more than sufficient to repay 
the cost. It is not, however, as has been already pointed out, 
in tracts of this description that irrigation is most needed, if 
it indeed it is needed at all, asa precaution against famine on the 
spot. For the production, though insufficient in amount, is com- 
paratively constant ; and the population sparse in proportion. As 
aremuneratve undertaking and a means of increasing the 
wealth of the people, irrigation is, nevertheless, under such 
circumstances, highly desirable ; and moreover, although not 
required to prevent famines: on the spot, it may be very use- 
ful in helping to prevent, or mitigate famines elsewhere. For 
the increase in “production, caused by it, at first far outstrips the 
growth of population, and leaves a surplus of grain for exportation. 

In tracts of the second kind, irrigation may, or may not, be 
commercially economical, but is undoubtedly economical in the 
higher sense of the term we have described above. Whether the 
fact that it is so is apparent to the ordinary native mind, will depend 
upon whether the danger is_ sufficiently marked and frequent to 
impress a somewhat dull imagination, unaided by any great degree 
of foresight, or not. 

In tracts of the third description, irrigation obviously cannot be 
economical in the commercial sense ; and the question whether it 
is $0 in any sense will generally be open to very grave doubt. In 
the face of such doubt, and of the dissatisfaction which any attempt 
to force irrigation works on the people would inevitably cause, the 
Government will, we think, act wisely in turning its attention 
rather to other means of precaution ; and, with so wide an area 
entirely under its control, if it does its duty fully iu constructing 
irigation works wherever, on a thorough and intelligent consi- 
eration of the case they appear beyond reasonable doubt to be 
*conomical, it may probably rely with perfect safety on the ex- 
eusion of trade between one part of its territories and another to 
prevent serious distress, We have very little hesitation in saying 
that, if an effective system of irrigation works existed throughout 
Upper India and Behar, wherever irrigation is even commercially 
onomical, and if at the samé time the means of communication 
vere made thoroughly efficient, there need be no fear of famine 
‘sulting from any probable failure of the harvest in Bengal. 
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As regards the importation of grain from beyond tlie seas, the 
trade relations of India with other countries are such that thi 
source of supply is not available till famine prices have already 
been reached. Importation from: abroad cannot, thereféré; wide; 
present conditions, unless through the intervention of Government 
and at enormous expense, be depended on to prevent distress, of to 
check merely high prices, but only to’ mitigate the extreme effects of 
famine. It is not part of our purpose here to discuss’in detail the 
conditions through: which India would ‘have to pass’ before ‘she could 
look; to importations from other countries’ as the first resowirce for 
supplementing a deficiency iti herown harvest. Attendant on thes¢ 
conditions, however; would be a gradual rise of prices throiigh' q 
series of years, She may be approaching such a’ time’; but it‘ig 
not so near that she can, in ‘the meanwhile, afford to'negléct! other 
precautions, more within: her’control. Nor; as we have already’ ret 
marked, is it a time which admits of being precipitated, for a very 
rapid fall in the purchasing power'of money 1s as certainly attetided 
with widespread distress‘and social disorganisation when browght 
about.in:the course of ‘trade, as when caused by a’ tetriporary’ defi: 
ciency of:production. Even the sudden opening up of an’ isolated 
country, when itleads toa‘ large ‘influx’ of the’ précious metals, 
may ' prove a:‘source/of préat'distress 'to'a largé class’ ‘of the popula- 
tion. However this: may’ be, the broad ‘fact’ remains» that, in 
the present: state of things, India’ cannot’ look without for the 
means of preventing famine:' 

The present pressure ‘has led ‘to the revival: of' the’ antiquated 
proposition: for establishing great: public ‘granaries ‘as ‘a precaution 
against famine. Believing, as we do, that the best: granary” India 
could): have, would be'a complete ‘system*of irrigation, even if con- 
fined to tracts in which’ it ‘was plainly’ remuneérative,' we should 
dismiss the proposition as superfluous,’ if there’ were any ‘prospect 
of such ‘a system being soon ‘in operdtion.: Since, howéver, it ‘will 
probably »be long ‘before this‘can be the’ case, ' it! may ‘be’ worth 
while to consider whether,'in ‘the’ meantime, the establishment of 
such granaries would be an ‘advisable measure.’ To’ establish 
them for the purpose of selling the food to thé general ' population 
in times of' ‘scarcity, would be' open 'to-all the objections we urge 
elsewhere: against interference’ with prices. As, however,’ the 
Government has a perfect right to pay its own labourers in food, 
it:might seem at first that these objections did not apply 'to gra 
naries maintained solely for the purpose of such payments. Nor 
would they, if it were possible for Government to maintain large 
granaries without seriously interfering with trade: But this would 
not -be possible, if for no other reason, because food grains cannot 
be stored fora series of years, and, in order'to avoid the destruc- 
tion oftheir: contents, the Government ‘would. be compelled to 
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empty them periodically, and substitute new grain for old, an 
, eration which ¢ould not, in any way that we see, be managed 
y without perpetual interference with trade. Such constantly re- 
4 urring interference would be even more mischievous than the 
: omparatively rare interference which would result from Govern- 
‘ ment coming into the market as a seller in a time of famine, re- 
tf garding the effect of which we shall have more to say presently. 

. As regards the prevention of famine, then, we believe the true, 
d and only safe, policy for the Government to pursue, lies in the 
. wostruction of irrigation works, wherever the rain-fall is either 
normally deficient, or notably precarious ; in the facilitation, to the 
utmost of its’ power, of internal communications; and in the pro- 
~ notion of trade, both internal and foreign, and the removal of all 
“ obstacles to its development in the shape of octroi duties, transit 






duties, export duties, and the like. 
The second.part of our subject concerns the means which Govern- 


nent should adopt to mitigate the effects of famine, when, unfor- 
tunately, it occurs, 


fi Foremost among the measures liable to be pressed upon its 
ed ittention for this purpose, is that of coercing the grain- 
ls uerchant to dispose of his stocks at moderate prices, that is, 
la- it prices Which would enable every one to keep up his ordinary 
It BB sumption as’ long as possible during a period of deficient food- 
he supply. -The advocates of such interference misunderstand both 
} the true significance of high prices and the position which the 
ted frain-merchant really occupies in the scheme of society. 


on The grain-merchant discharges, in effect, the function of e 
did TM ker of food to the community at large. He takes over from 
A the producers, directly or indirectly, the surplus of food beyond 
ul heirimmediate necessities, and he distributes that food to con- 
, fimers as required, ‘The terms, however, on which he does this, 
Will Hiiwe not banker’s terms, He is not paid by a fixed commission ; 
x? it his remuneration consists in the difference between the rate 
to which he receives the food and that at which he dispenses it, 
lish le former being the lowest rate at which he can induce the pro- . 
Hon Be ers to part with it; the latter the highest rate at which he 
ts? He“ induce the consumers to take it. The rate at which he receives 
= lhe food, is determined by the ratio which the probable quantity 


be thus stored is estimated to bear to the probable total draw- 





gry Bes of the community ; the rate at which he dispenses it, by the 
Nor alo which the quantity actually stored is estimated, between the 
vid hirties, to bear to these probable total drawings. So far as the 






faln-merchant is enabled to vbtain a higher rate of remuner- 
‘ion than’ the mere interest on his capital and value of his 
our, the advantage depends'on' the differing conditions under 
‘lich these ‘ratios are calculated on either occasion, If it were 
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equally within ‘he power of all the parties, on both occasions, to 
calculate them exactly, no such additional remuneration would, aj 
least in a state of free trade, be possible. It is this excess of profit 
which is said by the economists to be the merchant’s compensation 
for the risks of the market. 

Along with this function of food-banker, the grain-merchant 
discharges another important function, viz., that of an agent for 
the interchange of commodities between different sections of the 
community. In both these capacities he is a valuable servant of 
the public, and the sole reason of his being regarded in a legs 
favourable light, lies in the uncertainty of the scale on which he 
is remunerated, an uncertainty which places buyer and seller in 
every transaction in the position of mutual antagonists, the one 
striving to get as much, and the other to give as little, as possible, 
Though the excess of profit which we have described as being thie 
merchant’s compensation for the risks of the market, is at one 
time a greater, and at another time a less quantity ; the average 
about which it oscillates, is an approximation to the true value of 
the risk due to really unavoidable uncertainty, and, so far as 
it exceeds that value, is due solely to the superior knowledge of 
future probabilities which the merchant possésses over those 
with whom he deals. The real uncertainty, however, and, con- 
sequently, the true value of the risk represented by it, itself varies 
according to the conditions under which trade is carried on at 
a given place and time, being greater in proportion as the 
machinery for ascertaining and making known the amount of pro- 
duction and of stocks, and the state of the markets, actual and 
prospective, is imperfect, and less in proportion as that machinery 
is perfect. Any real improvement in the machinery in question 
is, therefore, in effect, tantamount to a proportionate cheapening 
of commodities; and to facilitate such an improvement, by every 
legitimate means in its power, is consequently one of the most 
important functions of Government. 

The light in which the grain-merchant is regarded by the people, 
varies very much as the prices of his goods vary. When they ale 
not sensibly above the average, he is looked upon as at all events 
a harmless individual. When they are so high as to produce mote 
than ordinary inconvenience, he is regarded with suspicion ;_ while, 
should they unfortunately reach ‘famine height, instead of being 
blessed as a friend, he is execrated as an enemy of mankind. 

It iscommonly supposed that the higher prices, the greatet 
the merchant’s profits; and, in a season of scarcity or fame, 
the cry goes abroad, not merely that his profits are enormous 
but that his cupidity is the principal cause of the surrounding 
distress. It is, however, by no means necessarily true that 4 
season of famine isa season of unusually large profits to tb 
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mrain-merchant, Extraordinary losses and extraordinary gains 
jepend alike upon eatraordinary uncertainty in the course of 
prices. If, at the time when the grain-merchant contracts for, or 
jays in, his stocks, the means of accurately forecasting the range of 
rices exists, and is equally available to both merchant and pro- 
ducer, the extraordinary profit, so far as such profit may be 
possible, will accrue chiefly to the producer, rather than to the 
merchant ; and, if, owing to the absence of such means, it is 
shared in, or monopolised by, the latter, it is at the expense of the 
producer rather than of the consumer. In practice, no doubt, the 
srain-merchant does generally make a greater profit in a season 
of dearth, than in a season of plenty, because, when the 
jeficiency in the supply reaches a certain point, prices rise in a 
ratio so much higher as to outstrip all previous calculation ; and 
of so much of the rise as has not been previously calculated, he 
gets the whole profit. In this country, no doubt, the relations 
between producer and merchant are complicated by the fact that 


ie 


of the former is generally to a certain extent ia the power of 
AS the latter, and that his needs and obligations prevent the pos- 
of sibility of his taking full advantage of any knowledge he may 
$e possess of the prospects of the season. But it is the proportion 
- ia which the profit is shared between the merchant and the 
8 producer, not the price to the consumer, that is affected by the 
it circumstance. 

e Another ground of the-ill-feeling towards the grain-merchant 


) that isengendered in atime of scarcity, is the belief that he 
d raises prices, and thus aggravates the prevailing distress, by holding 
y over longer than he otherwise would hold over. As regards the 
D raising of prices, this belief is, no doubt, a just one ; but, as regards 
4 the aggravation of the distress occasioned thereby, it is, in ninety- 
y nine cases out of a hundred, untrue. Ifthe merchant does not hold 
t over to a greater extent than is necessary to equalise the consump- 
tion, and thus eke out the food-supply, through the period of 
scarcity, it is evident that he does not aggravate the distress, but 
the contrary. For, though he is the cause of the effects of the 
scarcity. being sooner felt, he guards the community against the 
fatal results of a total failure of the food-supply at a later period. 
! If, on the other hand, he holds over to a greater extent than that 
Indicated, he does so at the ultimate sacrifice of his own interests ; 
for the result in that case must be, sooner or later, a revulsion of 
prices, and he finds that he would have made more by selling, than 
he has done by holding over. That he should occasionally err io 
this way, is inevitable ; but; when he does so, it is a mere accidental 
result of a policy which, on the whole, operates to the advantage 
ofthe public. It might, moreover, be urged, that, even if the mer- 
chant does realise a higher rate of profit in a season of scarcity, and 
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that, too, at the expense of the consumer, this is no more than }, 
is fairly entitled to on the principle that, the greater the may. 
nitude of the service performed, the greater is its money value, ’ 
The primary cause of the irritation which, owing to a fallacioys 
process of reasoning, comes to be vented in ill-feeling, and jo, 
unfrequently in overt violence, against the grain-merchant, is, of 
course, the pressure of high prices, untempered as it is by ay fms 
intelligent appreciation of their real significance and effec Mame whiblt 
We lack the special experience which would enable us t) game i'l’ 
say whether or not the crew or passengers of a ship at Imm sid, 
sea, when prudently put upon half rations, entertain any foc. Hm | 
ing of irritation against the captain from whom the order Mmm ie 
emanates ; but we suspect, from what we know of huma great 
use in general, that the usual tendency on such _ occasious fam oD? 
is to feel that at least the captain is acting prematurely ; and the pleast 
inevitable consequence of such a feeling would be dissatisfaction, gatist 
varying in intensity with the extent of the privation and the amount desir 
of the inconvenience suffered. We have no doubt, however, aud 
arguing on the same premises, that, in the absence of a control majo 
ling authority of some kind, the majority of the crew or passeu- capa 
gers in nine cases out of ten, would not adopt @ similar precau- var 












tionary measure of their own accord until it was too late; if H 
indeed, they would not, with a full consciousness of the danger of a 
they were incurring, prefer to accept the risk of exbausting their ade 
stock before the end of the voyage, rather than endure for any food 
length of time the pangs of present hunger. : 
Now, the position of a country that cannot import food, is shy 
during a season of famine, very much like that of a ship at sea which cha 
has run short of provisions, and high prices do in the one case the 
what the authority of the captain does in the other, 4.¢., they Mi 
equalise the consumption of the food-supply, and prevent its a 
complete exhaustion, during the continuance of the necessity. 
And they do this, as no other means could do it. . 
There are two reasons why it is futile to expect that people - 
will, of their own accord, and without the pressure of immediate Wi 
necessity, contract their consumption of food so as to produce the fi 
same economising effect. The first of these reasons is their walt : 
of the requisite knowledge, or, if they possess the knowledge in4 t 
dim sort of way, the want of such a definite and forcible belief ‘ 
shall work their imaginations up to the requisite pitch of appr 


hension, One of the chief indications of a scarcity is, indeed, for 
the mass of the people, these very high prices themselves. Evel 
during their prevalence, there is, as we have already shown, a strong 
and general tendency to discredit their necessity ;—to believe that 
things are not.so bad as they are made out to be, or as to justily 
exceptional dearness, It is in the highest degree improbable, 
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ep, that, without this indication, people would realise the magni- 
wie of the impending calamity with such force as to inflict on 
ihemselves the very inconvenience which they regard as a serious 
grievance when caused by high prices, 

The other reason is the enormous difficulty, with most people, of 
gibordinating present desires to future necessities. This difficulty 
3 far from being a merely factitious, or a captious one. To 
hibit a present desire from developing itself into volition, 
‘volves an expenditure of nerve force of a most exhaustive 
tind, and the maintenance of an emotional conflict which is 
J. in itself most really painful, altogether apart from the pain of 
” the mere privation undergone. It requires long discipline and 





a Mag great fortitude to exert such a controlling power over even 
3 Mag ordinary desires,—over those in which the object is to procure 
e pleasure, rather than to escape actual pain. But the desire to 
, satisfy the cravings of hunger is no ordinary desire, It is a 
t desire to escape actual pain of a most distressing character ; 


, Me ad it may well be doubted whether more than a very small 
majority of mankind, with food at their command, would be 
capable of restraining the impulse to gratify it, forany length of 
time, for the sake of a remote contingency. 

However this may be, it is certain that, tm practice, the degree 
of apprehension created by a knowledge of a failure of the harvest 
is not sufficient to induce hungry people to refuse cheap 
food. ES) fa ee ALY: 

There is no power in the country, like that of a captain ina 
ship, to take the distribution of the food-supply under its owa 
charge, ‘The Government, if it had the power, possesses neither 
the knowledge, nor the machinery, necessary for such a purpose, 
High prices alone—the natural out-come of free trade—are 
capable of exerting the requisite control over consumption. 

ltfollows that any attempt on the part of the Government 
to interfere with the natural course of prices must be mischievous, 
aud, in proportion as it is successful, is liable to be disastrous in 
is effects ; and this is true not only of direct interference, by 
fixing prices, but, in all but exceptional cases, of indirect inter- 
ference, by entering into. competition with private traders in 
the importation and sale of grain. It may, perhaps, be urged 
that, if the Government acts on the ordinary principles of 
Private trade, nuthing but good can result from its interference, 
‘ince prices are, in that case, lowered only through the effect of a 
teal increase in the food-supply. If the effect of the Government 
*ngaging in trade were thésame as'that of an extension of the 
Machinery of private commerce, this: would, no doubt, be true. 
“Ut, in practice, the spectacle of Government thus occupying 
self creates an impression out. of all’ proportion to the magui- 
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tude, not only of its actual, but of its possible operations.~ Th, very | 
moment that Government begins placing grain in the marke Mm ‘’*” 
for sale, or importing it with the object, real or apparent, avail: 
of so placing it, private traders, no matter how insignificant may gm 
be the actual extent of its interference, are immediately led {) Mim PUP: 
contract or suspend their operations, under the apprehension of im 2" 
a degree of competition wholly beyond their power to contend haus 
against. ‘The Government is, in fact, at once credited with the the 4 
intention of doing all that the merchants believe it to be capable the 
of doing ; and as they form an extravagant notion of the extent of 


its capability in the matter, they conclude that they must be conc 
inevitably crushed by so formidable a competitor, and retire from 9°" 
the field to avoid absolute ruin, or serious loss. As what the food 
Government can really accomplish, is, however, at the best, utterly 


insignificant compared with the total of what the grain-merchants 
could have accomplished, the country thus driven to lean entirely 
upon it, will find that it is leaning on astraw. This argument 
against interference depends, of course, forits validity on the as. 
sumption that the distressed district is accessible to the operations 
of the private trader, and that no peculiar circumstances are at 
























work to keep him out of the market. : 

The Indian Economist, whose opinions on matters of this lig 
kind, though not invariably sound, are entitled to consideration, 4 
has, indeed, attempted to show that high prices in the earlier o 
period of a famine are especially mischievous, and, in somewhat Hj, p 
vague language, urges the importance of endeavouring to keep - 
them down. The nglishman not only contests the accuracy * 
of this view of the case, the grounds of which are not distinctly - 
stated by the Economist, but maintains broadly that, since the - 
more completely prices are equalised throughout the season, the i. 
less disastrous the result is likely to be, the sooner they rise the rm 
better. In reply to the latter view, and in defence of that of rs 
the Economist, the Indian Statesman contends that high prices es 
at the commencement of the scarcity are inoperative as a meals “ 
of reducing consumption, while, on the other hand, they lead to f 
the early exhaustion of the pecuniary means of consumers. His vl 
argument is, that, so long as people have money, they, not being “ 
philosophers, will buy as much food as they can with it, up 0 if 
their usual quantity, no matter how high the prices are. ‘This 
is, no doubt, perfectly true ; indeed, it is the very argument We ti 
ourselves have just been using to prove the necessity of high prices; Wl 
but the conclusion derived from it by the Statesman is erroneous. th 

The population of the country may be divided roughly into » 
three classes ; a small class who are wealthy enough to waste f " 
in ordinary times ; a considerable class who could, in ordinary to 






times, buy more food than they do, but yet live economically, and 4 
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ery large majority who live literally from hand to mouth, and who, 
wen in ordinary seasons, spend upon food all the money they have 
jvailable for the purpose. The effect of high prices on the first of 
these classes is probably to diminish waste, which to all intents and 
purposes is consumption ; and if, by and by, it causes them to increase 
their expenditure, there is but little fear of their means being ex- 
bausted. The second class, no doubt, adopt the course described by 
the Statesman, that is, they increase their expenditure, and incur 
the risk of exhausting their means, rather than reduce their 
onsumption ; but the third, and, so far as the point at issue is 
encerned, much the most important class, do not adopt this 
qurse, simply because they cannot. Their means of purchasing 
fod are not so elastic as the Statesman assumes. They have no 
store of money laid by, out of which they can provide for an extra- 
ordinary expenditure on food, and their daily or monthly earnings 
furnish little or no margin for the purpose. They mwst meet 
the high prices by reducing their consumption, because they have 
not the money to purchase the same quantity of food as before, 
Their means, moreover, are not exhausted, for the siniple reason 
that they have no accumulated means to exhaust. 

At the same time it must be admitted that one of the results of 
high prices is to cut off the means of a large number of this class 
by diminishing the labour fund from which their wages come. 
The second class referred to, by whom they are chiefly employed, 
leing compelled to expend more on their own food, have less 
left to disburse in the payment-of wages to others, and the con- 
sequence is that the demand for labour falls off at the very time 
when, in order thatthe increased cost of the necessaries of life 
may be met, it should rise, 

This brings us to a most important point in the matter under 
discussion. Though high prices are the means by which, operating 
through the selfish instincts of those who perform the function of 
food-bankers for the community, a scarcity of food compels that 
subordination of present desires to future exigences which alone 
can prevent its being needlessly destructive, they produce this 
elect ina very unequal manner. The reduction of consumption 
which they cause instead of taking place all round, falls entirely 
00 the poorer classes. The sacrifice by which the food-supply 
ofthe country is economised, is exacted wholly from those who 
ire least able to bearit; least able both because their consump- 
lon is always at a minimum, and because they are the class 
who, being compelled to labour, are least capable of moderating 
the physical need for food. Here it is that, after prices have 
reached a certain height, it becomes the duty of Government to 
‘ep in. The ground of this duty, however, is not any obligation 
0 secure an equal distribution of the foud-supply; for the 
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principle of. such equal distribution, pursued to its legitim, 
conclusions, would lead to communism in its most unqualifis 
form. The ground of the duty, is the obligation Governma, 
lies under, to save its subjects from avoidable death or diggs. 
and the extent of its interference should be limited strictly | 
this consideration. Even so limited, the duty is one whid 
in a time of severe famine, is liable to prove most onerous, 

It is satisfactory to observe that the action of the Governmey 
on the present occasion, as it was on that of the last 
famine in the North-Western Provinces, has been’ strictly jy 
accordance with the principles we are here insisting upo, 
In spite of a great deal of very ignorant clamour, it has r 
solutely abstained from all interference with the prices of food 
either directly, by authoritatively fixing them, or indirectly, by 
entering into competition with the grain-merchant:; Still leg 
has it shown any disposition to act on the communistic prin- 
ciple of equal distribution, to do which it: would be necessary 
for it to take possession of all the grain in the -country, and 
ration the population. Cautious as its policy has been, however, 
it has not altogether escaped accidentally impeding the oper. 
ations of the private trader; for its importation of grain into 
certain districts, though merely for the purpose of paying the wages 
of its own labourers, is reported to have had for a time a discourag. 
ing effect on the importations of the merchants. Th ecircumstane 
was as unavoidable as it.is unfortunate; and it fully confirms all 
we have said about the danger of a greater degree of interference, 

The nature of the duty which the Government has to perform, 
being thus plainly indicated, the next question that arises is, how 
it can perform this duty with the maximum of economy, % 
regards the ultimate financial result to itself, and ‘the minimum 
of strain, on the food-supply of the country. 

There is an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to ignore the 
former consideration, and to argue as though it were a matter of 
little or no importance that the expenditure of Government 
on relief operations should be reproductive, provided only the 
immediate object of saving life be attained. ‘hose’ who adopt 
this view, seem to forget two facts, the one, that, whatever the 
net cost of relief operations may be, though it may come i 
the first instance from the Government treasury, it must ultimate 
ly fall as a tax on the people; the other, that, to feed people 
without utilising the store of force so converted into physical 
energy, is as plainly waste as to consume so much coal in the 
furnace of a boiler without utilising the energy of the steam 
generated by the process, It is the loss, once and for ever, as fat 
human uses are concerned, of all but a small residuum. of the 
force represented by the food consumed ; a wilful and: absolute way” 
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_jhilation Of 860 much wédlth. Indeed, it is open to doiibt 
vttiet the saving of life and health thus effected would hot be 
srather apparént than real; whether the loss of wealth in- 
jred wowld not mean ultimately an equivalent loss of life or 
alth, which, though, owing to its being spread over a longet 
wtiod, it would be less obvious and, it may be, leéss intensel 
ighievous, would be equally feal with the immediate loss 

ife and a prévented. | 
The duty of Government td guard against its relief-expenditure 
ing non-productive is thus as obvious as its duty to save life 
i the realisation of this condition is to a certain extent facilitated 
y the mode in which the distréss caused by a scarcity comes 
ut, The pédople most liable to be thrown on its hands consist 
nthe main of the labouring class, with a sprinkling, on the one 
und, of the improvident members of classes higher in the social 
vale, and, On the other, of thé old and infirm poor. The only relief 
hich will meet the case of the last of these classes is charitable 
lief, In ordinary times they are a burthen which humanity 
quites the community to bear, but nevertheless, economically 
wsidered, a burthen pure and simple. Famine, or no famine, 
0 production of any importance can be got out of them. As 
rwards them, the one object of Government interference is to save 


8 
y. mle and prevent pain ; and all it has to consider, is how this can 
e fume most completely effected. 


As regards the most numerous of the classes named, it is other- 
ris, The cause of their being thrown upon the hands of the 
fovernment is two-fold. On the one hand the rate of wages 
sno longer sufficient to furriish them with the necessaries of life ; 
0 the other hand the demand for labour is seriously diminished. 
Inability to labour is not part of the cause. The obvious course 
for the Goverhment to pursué is, therefore, to supply this class 
mth labour, and it follows from what we have just said 
that it lies under the’ severest obligation to see that, as far 
ai Joniile, this labour shall. be of a reproductive character ; 
wile the more immediately reproductive it is, the more appro- 
phate it is likely to be’ to’ the occasion. Labour fiibtnest for 
labour’s sake is but little, if at all, preferable to idleness. 
deed, in one respéct it is worse, since labour increases 
the quantity of food a man requires. Labour expended on 
works which are uiilikely to be continued to completion, 
t the famine has passed away, and which must therefore prove’ 
rtive, comes under the same cate ory. Labour spent on works 
calculated to be only remotely useful, does not fully meet the 
lecessities of the case. — 
. tis open, we think, to serious doubt whether a considerable 
"Portion of the works’ which are- undertaken by the Govern- 
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ment on occasions like the present, do not fall within the last | 

descriptions. The scale of expenditure appropriate to a gen. 
of famine cannot be kept up in succeeding years; and, up) 
the works commenced have been very carefully considered, {} 
chances are that many of them have subsequently, on finane 

grounds, to be abandoned in an unfinished state, and eiths 
remain mere curious monuments of a great famine, or, if at a 
subsequent period they are resumed, are found to have become x 
far impaired, as to need re-construction. Other works, again, ; 

of doubtful or remote utility ; and the expense incurred in they 
afterwards prevents the execution of works which, being mop 
immediately needed, should have been preferred. 

Moreover, while these works are being executed, there remains 
unperformed, or inefficiently performed, throughout the fami 
districts, a labour which is of more urgent importance than pe 
any great public work that could be devised. The very circum, 
stances which cast upon Government the burthen of finding 
employment for starving multitudes, are leading at the sam 
time to a partial suspension of that agricultural labour on whic) 
the ensuing harvest depends. The labourers who flock to th 
relief works are, at least during aconsiderable portion of th 
famine period, set free ‘from agricultural labour only by th 
inability of the ryots to expend the same sum as usual in paying 
them, and the inevitable result is that the work of cultin. 
tion is neglected, or inefficiently performed. Now, it seem 
very questionable whether the money which the Government 
proposes to spend in relief works of a special character, woull 
not be better spent in preventing this diversion of labour from 
its ordinary occupations, than in encouraging it ;—whether, i 
fact, there is not a great deal to be done in the fields them 
selves, which should take precedence of non-agricultural and 
remote works, and the suspension of which Government might 
interfere to obviate with a maximum of advantage to the county, 
and a minimum of distress to the people employed. 

The cost of such labour, which would be eminently and imme 
diately reproductive, would be recoverable in the ensuing yea 
from the ryots at whose disposal it might have been placed. The 
difficulties which the organisation of such a scheme would presetl, 
do not appear to be very formidable. Two modes of operat 
occur to us. The scheme might be carried out through a system d 
advances to the ryots: but there would be serious risk of the* 
advances being misapplied ; and the system would be open to othet 
formidable abuses. The other plan would be to tell off to the ryots 
through trustworthy agents appointed for the purpose, such aul 
ber of labourers as each decided that he could advantageou!y 
employ in his fields, the daily payments being made by the age 
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in question and debited to the ryots. Supervision of the actual 
work would be unnecessary, as the ryots, knowing that they had 
pay for the labour, would themselves be efficient supervisors, 
Hit work of this kind having been provided for, any surplus of 
shour that remained, might be employed upon works of a more 
necial character. But, even as regards such works, it strikes us 
bat the village should be oro to distant localities; agri- 
tural to non-agricultural, and immediately reproductive to 
remotely reproductive undertakings, | 
All risk of the distress of one season prejudicially affecting the 
prospects of the next, would thus be avoided ; while such a system 
ould possess the additional advantage of bringing relief home to 
ery one ; Of spreading it over the greatest possible area ; of ob- 
rating the necessity for long journeys, which themselves represent 
dither physical distress, or extra food expenditure; of involving 
eleast possible risk of waste, and of creating a minimum of 


fisturbance and excitement, 
We come next to the question of the mode of payment of the 


labourers employed by Government. 
It is self-evident that no mere expenditure of money by the 
ernment in a famine-stricken district can either add one iota to 
its food-supply, or increase the number of mouths that supply is 


wpable of feeding, Scarcely less obvious is it that any addition to 


ie purchasing power of the people of such a district, if unaccom- 


paied by an equivalent addition to its food-supply, must tend to 
ise prices, When, therefore, the Government distributes money 
1such a district, either in the shape of alms to the indigent, whose 
ust need is food, or in the shape of wages to the unemployed, who 
‘ina similar condition, though it thereby benefits the immediate 
tipients, it does so only so far as it injures the remainder of 
le population. It is true that in this there is no {njustice, but 
ie contrary, for its effect is to compel a more equal division of the 
msting food-supply ; and, ifthe food-supply could not by any 
mssibility be increased, it might be clearly better for the Govern- 
nent to adopt such a course, than to fold its hands while a por- 
ofthe population perished of hunger. This would be the 
ase provided the food-supply were sufficient to keep all alive; 
iut It is quite possible to conceive the supply so far deficient, that 
i equal division would mean the death of all, instead of oniya few. 
ltis evident, however, that such a mode of relief does not, in 
'y case, go to the root of the evil, which is the deficiency in the 
iod-supply itself ; and, what is not, perhaps, so obvious, it tends con- 
“antly to increase the need for relief, and consequently to add to 
m “agnitude of the burthen on the shoulders of the Government. 
* Original cause of the failure of the demand for labour being 
* strain exerted by high prices on the resources of private 
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employers, every further rise of prices tends to a still furthe; 
falling off in that demand, and a consequent fresh accession to the 
ranks of the unemployed. Every rupee, in short, that the Gover. 
ment spends in the cash payment of wages, adds in a certain degree 
to, the amount it will yltimately have to so spend during the crigis 
Humanity and economy, therefore, alike require that for every 
rupee the Government thus spends it should, if possible, add 
an equivalent quantity to the food-supply of the district jy 
which the money is spent. Since, as we have already shown, the 
importation of food by the Government for the purpose of sale 
is productive of far more mischief than benefit, it follows that 
the only way in which it can unobyectionably fulfil this con- 
dition is by feeding its labourers, either, directly or indirectly, 
with the food it imports. We believe that it should do this from 
the very, first, unless trade is so active as to furnish an assurance 
that every rise in price will produce an, immediate increase of 
private importations ; for the very fact of relief operations. being 
necessary, is a conclusive proof that the food-sypply, is actually 
deficient. 

The rate at which the Government should fits labourers 
ig. a more difficult question. Where serious distress has com- 
menced in a district, it is probable that the rate of wages there will 
be abnormally. depressed ; and the question will arise whether the 
labourers. employed on relief works should be paid at, the 

evailing depressed rates, or at. the normal rates. of the district, 

umanity, will naturally be inclined to see in the high prices of 
food a strong reason for liberality, On the other. hand, if the rates 
paid. on. relief works are much more favourable than those obtain- 
able from private employers, the result will be the still further 
diversion of labour. from its ordinary occupations, Then, agaio, 
should, prices. continue. to rise, a time will by and bye come, when 
the prevailing rate of wages will not suffice to furnish the labourer 
with the minimum quantity of the. necessaries of life required 
to sustain him, in health, and the Government will find itself 
equally, bound. in the interests of humanity and economy to see 
that its labourers are not underfed, The consequence. will be that, 
as the distress increases, the effect of the relief works must tend 
to bring about the abandonment. of all other unskilled labour ; 
and this fact. furnishes another potent reason in favour of the 
scheme of relief operations we have advocated aboye,—in favout, 
that. is, of such a scheme as shall, as far as possible, operate to 
retain the labour of the country in its. usual channels, 

It may, perhaps, be objected to a scheme of this nature, that the 
difficulty of paying the labourers in kind would be greatly enbanced 
under it, as it is a much easier task for the Government to tran’ 
port grain, toa few central depéts tnan, to distribute it village 
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ty village, But we believe that the transport of grain from the 
entral depdts to the villages would be found, in practice, to be a 
matter of oe ether minor difficulty, sinee village would 
eadily furnish ita own means of carriage. 

We have adverted to. the. obligation of Government to provide 
fr the aged and ipfirm poer, from whom no return in the shape of 
sbour ean be expected. The same reason holds good in favour of 
supplying them with, food, rather than with mooey, as applies 
ia the. case of the labousers employed on relief-works, For the 
money. expended affects; prices.equally, whether it is given away 
ia charity, or paid im wages, Any attempt to relieve this class 
gust, to be effective, be made near their homes ; and the mortality 
yiich has taken place on former occasions in consequence of neglect 
of this principle, we believe to.be enormous. ‘To succour this: 
dass effectually, the Government should, in fact, have a supply 
of food available in.every. village in which. private charity cannot 
be depended on. to.perform the work. 

We.have pointed ont. in the first part of our article, the: 
objections; that. exist. to the. maintenance of great public gra- 
naries) @& & means of preventing famine. The same objections 
4 not, however, apply to the maintenance in each vil- 
lage of a store of grain sufficient for the purpose of charitable 
distributions in. seasons of extreme searcity, for the simple 
reason that charity cannot, in any case, be afunction of commerce. 
Qa the contrary, there are strong reasons in favour of the adoption 
of such a plan. In. the first place, itis: a matter of importance 
that eveny thing should be dome, that legitimately can be 
done, to. mitigate the: pressure that must inevitably be put upon 
external: sources; of food-supply, and upon the means of utilising 
them promptly, in the event of. sudden scarcity ; and it would be 
asensible alleviation of this: pressure, if the Government were 
telieved from: the: necessity of importing the food’ required for 
charitable distribution, by its existence: beforehand on. the spot. 
Then, again, it is plainly the:duty of each village to: provide for its 
OWninfirm, But evenif it discharges this duty in ordinary seasons, 
it will almost: certainly fail‘in: it at aseason when each one has 
enough to do to. provide for himself, unless it maintains-a permanent 
‘tad for the purpose, The alternative, in fact, lies between 
tg: leaving,; the burthen te: be: borne by the community at large 

ring, an. emergency, and its making provision for bearing it 
beforehand. Such psovision must: be made either in money or in 
kind, and the same arguments tell: in favour of its being made in 
kind, rather than in: money, as: tell in favour of: the payments of 
"ages on. relief-woks, being.so:made, Economy also points in the 
‘ame direction ;, for: a, maundi of grain is’ av maund of grain at 
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emer may not suffice to purchase half that quantity in one y 
dearth. 

Moreover, it is in strict accordance with the custom at eye 
threshing floor in many parts of the country to set apart for charic 
able uses a certain small proportion of the grain threshed, ¢}, 
only difference between the plan actually pursued and thy 
we here recommend, being that this grain {is at presen 
squandered in superstitious charity, instead of being collecta 
and stored for a really beneficent purpose; for it goes t 
feed the idleness of the Brahman or the professional begga 
instead of the really infirm or honest poor. There would be 
no great hardship in imposing an additional tax of a few extr 
handfuls upon each ryot at harvest time, to be added to , 
reserve for the use of the infirm of the village on occasions 
when ordinary charity might be unequal to the demand: on its 
resources, ‘he non-existence of any poor-rate is sometime; 
brought forward as a reproach against the British Government 
in India, though it is extremely doubtful whether, as ordinarily 
administered, a poor rate is not rather a curse than a blessing to 
a country, But the kind of rate here proposed, reserved for 
occasions of the character we refer to, would be purely beneficial in 
its effect. | 

We have laid great stress above on the mischievous tendency ofall 
interference on the part of Government with private trade, whether 
by fixing prices, or by entering into competition with tke trader. 
There is another mode of operation, and one which has been adopt- 
ed by the Bengal Government on the present occasion, the effect 
of which may be either to interfere with, or to further, legitimate 
commerce, according to the conditions under which it is carried out. 
We allude to the advance of money by Government to private 
individuals for the purpose of enabling them to engage in grain 
transactions. When capital is abundant, such advances are obviously 
unnecessary, and, as they are liable in any case to give rise to 
some mischief, if only by inducing inexperienced persons to attempt 
operations which they will probably bungle, are to be avoided 
But it is quite possible that the capital in the hands of private 
traders may be so inadequate to an emergency of-this kind as to 
make it necessary for the Government to come forward and assist 
them in the way referred to. When this is the case, it is im- 
portant either that the assistance should be rendered very general 
ly and impartially, or that it should be given on terms that will 
not put those receiving it in a position, as regards the cost of their 
operations, distinctly superior to that of men trading on their own 
capital. For if this precaution ‘be neglected, the advantage con- 
ferred on certain individuals will enable them to overbid the rest 
of the grain-merchants, and thus unduly raise prices, on one side ; 
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or to underse!l them, and thus unduly lower prices, on the other, 
the effect in either case being to rob them of their legitimate 
ofit, or to inflict loss on them, and thus lead them to restrict 
heir operations. Such a course is, in fact, calculated to be 
but little less mischievous than direct competition by the 
Goveroment itself. As it would be highly dangerous and 
inconvenient, if not impracticable, for the Government to cast 
avances Of this kind broadcast over the country, it follows 
that, where it makes them, it should do soon ordinary com- 
mercial terms. On the same ground, we think, the Government 
should be very chary of advancing money for employment in 
grain transactions to others than traders, except for very special 
purposes, or where traders do not exist. No such objection, how- 
ever, applies to advances for the construction of works, calculated 
to relieve &@ famine, which would not be undertaken without them, 

The question of the suspension or remission of Government 
revenue demands, is one that requires the most careful delibera- 
tion, It must be remembered that the class upon whom such 
demands chiefly fall, are not generally the class most seriously 
afected by a scarcity. Up toacertain point a deficient crop is 
rather favourable to producers than otherwise, even in the district 
fu which it occurs, On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
things may go beyond this point, and that there may be total 
filure, or the deficiency in the production may be so serious that 
no rise in price will suffice to compensate the producer. It is 
necessary to make sure that this pomt~ has been reached, before 
determining to grant suspensions or remissions which must weaken 
the rescurces of Government at a juncture when they are called 
upon to sustain unusual pressure. Outside the distressed tracts, 
producers get the benefit of high prices without any drawback, 
and, instead of having any claim on the Government for remis- 
lous, are better able to pay their revenue, or rents, than in 
ordinary seasons. 

The last point we shall deal with is the vexed question of the 
prohibition of exports. 

The question whether during a time of famine exportations 
thould be prohibited either actually, by command, or virtually, by 
the imposition of a heavy duty, is a question between the com- 
parative importance of immediate and temporary needs and future 


‘Permanent interests? If the effect of the prohibition were merely 


o keep in the country a portion of the season’s crop, which would 
otherwise be exported, no consideration either of the necessities of 
other countries, or of the loss and inconvenience to individual 
traders, would be a valid argument against its adoption. For, as 
regards the former, it is the duty uf the Government to consider 
the necessities of its own subjects before those of other peuple, 
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even where the need is equall t on either side, and 
more so, when, as would ceunalie’ barthe case at such a aii, dhe 
need of its own subjectss i the greater ; while; aé regards the latter 
it must, from the nature of the case, be easier to compensate 
traders for any such loss or inconvenience, than to import food, or 
compensate its subjects for the deprivation of it. If grain is being 
exported on the one hand, and imported on the other, an evident 
loss of power is the result, meaning certainly loss of money, and 
probably of tine also, which on grounds of mere economy would be 
indefensible ; and if, as may very well happen, grain cannot be im. 
ported iu time to make up for that exported, the mischief done by 
not interfering is irreparable. 

But we have to look beyond this, before we can claim to have 
considered the question in all its bearmgs. A stoppage of the sup. 
plies of other countries generally involves a very serious risk of 
their revenging themselves by ceasing to take them in future. 
Even if the country adopting such a policy enjoys a natural 
a of the grain exported, it is still by no meaus certain that 
it will escape this penalty. For the people whom it thus deprives 
of their usual supplies, may find that they can do very well with- 
out them, or with less of them; or they may discover some sub- 
stitute, equally or better adapted to their purposes, elsewhere, Ii, 
on the other hand, the article exported was one produced im other 
countries, the people cut off from their usual source of supply, will 
turn their attention to néw sources, and the fresh direction thus 
given to the trade may become permanent. Latent: powers of 
production, or competition, may be called into action im quarter 
where they were net suspected to exist. Thus the question of 
prohibiting exportation in one season involves, in a greater or less 
degree, that of the advantage of the exportation in any season. 

A eertain school of economists, we are aware, hold the opinion 
that, in the present state of Indian trade, every ton of rice that is 
exported from the country is so much wealth sacrificed, while the 
native wvind finds no difficulty in attributing to her large exporta- 
tions of this food-grain, the liability of India to famine: Among 
the various arguments that could be brought against this view of 
the case, we shall mention here only one, which seems very con- 
clusive, but which we do not remember to have seen urged. before. 
The notion that her annual exportations’of rice increase the liabi- 
lity of India to scarcity, is based on the assumption that if they 
did not take place, so much more rice would remain im the country. 
But this assumption is'@ palpable fallacy. The truth is that if 
the grain now exported were not: required. for this purpose; it would 
not be produced. A people will not go on raising more:of a erop’ 
than they can consume themselves and find a foreign market for. 
Take away: the foreign market, and they will not. produce more 
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than they can themselves consume. If more is produced, the 
fall in prices that will result will lead them to divert part 
of the land to the cultivation of some more profitable crop. 
Instead, then, of the liability of India to famine being increased, or 
her ability to meet it being impaired, by this export trade, 
the opposite is the case; aud if her normal exportation were 
three million, instead of three hundred, thousand, tons of rice, 
she would be better able to meet a famine than she now is ; for 
the amount, whatever it is, is a surplus store, a certain portion 
of which every rise in price tends to divert from its foreign destina- 
tion to her own use. If she were not in the habit of raising it 
for exportation, she would have no such surplus to draw upon 
in case of famine. 

This fact furnishes an additional reason against hastily adopting, 
in a dear season, a@ measure which jeopardises the future of the 
export trade, 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that the actual emergency may 
be so pressing as to render all more remote considerations of 
subordinate importance. But a prudent Government will be 
slow to adopt a course which nothing but extreme necessity cap 
justify. 

We have not space to discuss now, in all its bearings, the ques- 
tion of a bounty on importation, raised by Mr. Daniell’s pamphlet. 
But if we are not mistaken, the Englishman, in its criticism of 
it, ignores one very important consideration. The writer in that 
journal says :— 

“It is quite true that a bounty on grain places it in circum- 
stances of special advantage; that the local cost of importation 
exceeds the net cost of carriage; aud that traders will realise 
as fast as practicable, with a view to re-investing their money, and 
obtaining another bounty. But, with regard to the last statement, 
the rice-merchant will simply calculate whether, on the whole, 
it is more profitable for him to sell or to hold on the prospect of 
afurther rise. The fact that he can bring his grain to market 
at, say, arupee a maund less than in ordinary times, is a con- 
sideration in favour of rapid transactions, whether he saves that 
rupee in carriage, or gets it recouped to him by a bounty at the 
eud of the journey. But the advantage of the plan of remitting 
it in carriage is that, if he need, in the first place, to pay it out, 
he will expect a profit on it, precisely as on any other rupee which 
enters into his gross outlay. Sothat, practically, a rupee remitted 
in the cost of carriage goes further than a rupee subsequently 
repaid to him. Whichever shape the transaction takes, it is 
equally a bounty ; but with this difference, that a bounty granted 
inthe form of a reduction of railway-rates is a more efficient 

one than the same amount recouped in money afterwards.” 
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This argument, no doubt, holds good of the transportation of 
grain already in India, from one part of the country to another, 
but it leaves untouched the case of importations of grain into 
India from other countries. Whether a bounty on such importations 
is desirable, or not, is a point we do not propose now to discuss, 
but it is evident that its place cannot be supplied by a reduction 
| of railway rates, ° 
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Art. XI.—THE RICE TRADE IN BENGAL. 


EVERAL questions connected with the scarcity and apprehend- 
ed famine in Bengal are discussed in another article in this 
number of the Calcutta Review ; and it is not proposed again to 
enter into any of the considerations of the present crisis, but 
merely to dwell on onestatistical feature, the importance of 
which is made evident by the crisis, and has acquired an ex- 
ceptional interest which in reality is as permanent as it is im- 
rant. Much information on the subject of the internal traffic 
and distribution of rice in these provinces has already been 
obtained under recent orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and enquiries are still on foot, the full results of which have not 
vet been reaped. A thorough treatment of the question cannot be 
promised ; but such facts and figures as are available and have 
heen courteously placed at our disposal by the Bengal Government 
will be used, 

It may be unnecessary to premise, what must be known to our 
readers, that rice is divided in Bengal into two distinct main crops, 
leally known as the aoos or early and the amun or winter 
rice. The early rice is mostly raised upon the high-level lands ; 
itis sown with the first showers of the spring and gathered 
in July and August. It requires more attention in cultivation 
tlan the amwn, and is more liable to failure from the accidents 
of the seasons. It is not transplanted but reaped from where 
itissown, The winter rice is of two principal varieties—one sown 
broadcast and the other transplanted. The transplanted variety is 
the commonest kind of rice in Bengal. In the first instance 
it is sown on high land. Afterwards, when the rain renders the 
‘oil sufficiently moist and the seedlings are about a foot high, they 
are transplanted to a more marshy soil which must be such as in 
the rains is covered with water. The rice grows in the water, 
knee or thigh deep. It is sown at the same time as the early 
nice, transplanted in August, and reaped in November, December 
aud January. The winter rice, sown broadcast and not trans- 
planted, is sown in deep marshes, and as the water rises, the rice 
grows with it and the stem at times attains the height of 
twelve or even twenty feet. Of all kinds of rice this is the most 
rapid in its growth, frequently shooting up twelve inches in twenty- 
four hours as the inundation rises. Some species of this rice 
ate capable of bearing submersion for seven or eight days if the 
Water which has risen suddenly be clear. If it be submerged in 
foul water. the plant dies in aday or two. This description of 
Wiuter rice is sown and reaped at the same time as the trabs- 
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planted species. There is another principal kind of rice known 
as the boro, which is a spring crop raised in marshes and on low 
alluvial soil. This crop is reaped in April, May and June, and its 
success depends much on irrigation. Besides these descriptions 
of rice, there are innumerable minor varieties familiar to the peas- 
antry, many of which are peculiar to particular localities, 

Over the whole of the rice area of Bengal the winter rice is the 
principal crop, save in exceptional localities such as Nuddea where 
two-thirds of the rice lands are cultivated in aoos and one-third 
in amun, and in Moorshedabad where the aoos rice predominates 
in the eastern parts of the district. In all] rice districts there is, 
however, an aoos cultivation, and in surplus districts this crop 
is usually consumed by tlhe cultivators, leaving as much of the 
amun as possible for export. It may be said generally that five- 
sixths of the rice in Bengal isamun. The cultivation of boro rice 
is general, but it is not grown toa large extent in any district. 

Rice is the principal article of diet over Bengal Proper, and, 
among Bengalees, is often the only food eaten; pulses, fish, 
vegetables, oil, salt, spices and other condiments are only added 
to give the rice a relish. 

The districts of the whole of Bengal Proper, or the great alluvial 
and deltaic plain between the Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, 
and of Orissa, or the diluvial territory between the hills and the sea 
connecting these — with Madras, a level area of nearly one 
hundred thousand square miles, uninterrupted by a single hill, 
rich in black mould and of boundless reproductive fertility, sub- 
ject to recurrent inundation and enjoying natural facilities such 
as no other country in the world possesses for internal commerce 
and _ irrigation—constitute the great rice producing tract of 
Bengal which is ordinarily much more than self-supporting. In 
the autumn months the whole country seems sown with rice ; the 
early crop stands thick and yellow on the high lands, while the 
lower grounds are waving with a wide and unbroken sea of green. 
The surplus produce of this area finds its way, generally speaking, 
to three great marts from which the rice trading operations of the 
province are conducted. The imports into Calcutta have to find 
food for the metropolis, for foreign exportation and for export up- 
country ; Chittagong is the centre of a large and rapidly growing 
export trade by sea ; Patna is the emporium of the trade for Bebar 
aud the North-Western Provinces. 

The imports of rice into Calcutta in an-ordinary year may be 
set down at about twenty millions of maunds or 714,285 tons; 
about ten millions of maunds are annually exported from Calcutta 
by sea; about seven millions are consumed by the metropolitan 
population, and it has been estimated that about three millions 
pass through Calcutta for up-country export, 
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The Financial Department of the Government of India has re- 
cently issued a table of “ Statistics of the Export of Rice and Paddy 
fom British India to foreign Countries for the 18 years ending 
with 1872-73,” of which we republish the total quantities, 
though we confess we do not entirely trust the figures and would 
have preferred a comparative statement sliowing the total quanti- 
ties of Exports by Sea. The return is, however, of interest as 
illustrating, first, the rapid increaseof exportation which culmin- 
ated in the year before the disastrous famine of 1865-66; and, 
secondly, the magnitude of the Exports from British Burmah, 
a country the rice resources of which seem almost boundless, and 
whence the Government relies largely for exports into Bengal 
during the present season. 


' Statement of Export from British India to foreign countries 
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from 1855-56 to 1872-73. 








QUANTITIES OF RicE AND PADDY COLLECTIVELY 
EXPOKTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM 






































YEARS. 
OMBAY 

BENGAL.| AND /| MADRAS. bs BITISS ! §6Toraz. 
SINDH. ~— 
| 
: Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1855-56 297,651 | 5,128 | 128,755 | 270,077| 701,611 
f 1856-57 302,613 | 5,085 | 121,888 | 158,997| 588,583 
1857-58 290,056 6,774 | 130,575 | 844,489 | 771,894 
} 1858-59 169,473 2,503 | 87,897 | 190,337 450,210 
1859-60 165,082} 1,656 | 105,848 | 127,508} 400,094 
1860-61 251,680 | © 5,571 | 133,203 | 218,586} 609,040 
1861-62 342,314 3,932 | 77,484 | 264,200 687,931 
1862-63 ... | 876,394 | 5,508 | 62,698 | 268,759 | 713,359 
1863-64 ice | 899,741 882 72,168 | 341,906| 814,697 
1864-65 ... | 404,609 977 71,089 | 424,859] 901,534 
1865.66 ... | 256,346 749 | 65,410 | 373,509] 696,014 
1866-67 (eleven | 

months. ) 155,315 | 4,800 | 65,180 | 180,141] 405,436 
: 1867-68 266,182} 8,415] 85,385 | 245,089} 605,071 
, 1868-69 248,553 | 12,304) 94,983 | 386,958 742,793 
1869-70 192.691 | 11,642] 69,461 | 256,938 | 530,732 
1870-71 274,278 | 19,446) 99,177 | 411,489| 804090 
) 871-72 256,259 | 27,469 | 118,320 | 463,515 | 865,563 
’ 1872.73 356,953 | 20,299 | 104,143 | 683,303 | 1,164,698 
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The actual exportation of rice by 
9,170,223 maunds or 339,657 tons in 1871-72, and 9,78],g4 
maunds or 862,489 tons in 1872-73. Of this amount the Principal 


consignments were as follows :— 


1871-72. 1872-73, 

Maunds, Maunds, 
Great Britain ... «. 1,333,446 1,473,924 
Bombay woe =©2,668,154 1,886,945 
Mauritius bie ... 1,720,060 2,633,285 
Gulfs pare --. 1,221,574 936,666 
China ted vied 457,022 189,115 
Madras ihe sols 141,138 346,752 
Ceylon ae _— 288,573 741,789 
Bourbon a _ 249,035 140,575 
Australia si 134,698 121,329 
Cape and St. Helena - 53,954 152,200 
West India Islands ie bh Seer 766,547 
Batavia fod eda’ 219,996 

South America... hie 611,251 anita 


It is not easy 
Calcutta. 


thus :— 
Calcutta Proper _... 
The Suburban Municipality 


The Further Suburbs known as the North and 
South Suburban Towns ... 


Howrah 
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to calculate the actual consumption of rice in 
The population of the metropolis itself has been said 
to consist of not less than nine hundred thousand inhabitants, 


Total 

But it must be recognised that the towns of Serampore, Chit 
surah, and Hooghly, and Barrackpore and Dum-Dum, all of them 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, are practically outlying 




























sea from Calcutta* 


447,601 
257,149 


89,895 
97,784 





892,429 





Suburbs; and that of the vast population of the districts 
of Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs a large part is in fat 


“~ 





* These figures are derived from 
the Commercial Annual, or a Tabular 
Statement of the External Commerce 
of Bengal during the years 1871-72 
and 1872-73; published by the 
Collector of Customs, p. 52. It is as- 
sumed that the figures are accurate, 
but the writer has tried to reconcile 
the totals with those published by 
the Government of India without 
success. The Financial Depart- 
ment figures give the whole exports 





from Bengal at only tons 256,259 it 
1871-72, and at tons 356,953 i 
1872-73, an export confined “' 
foreign countries ” it is true, but that 
expression is not sufficiently ¢& 
plained. If it includes all countries 
not underthe Government of India 
and no other, the Governmell 
figures, allowing for the exportsfrom 
Chittagong and Orissa, will not a. 
respond with these given in the Col 
lector of Customs’ Statement. 
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gonected with Calcutta, The census returns, which: do not 
fess to give the floating population of the city, much: 
snderstate the actual number of its inhabitants. Allowing for a 
metropolitan population of from a million to a million anda 
half of souls who are dependent for their support on the import 
of food grains into the city and its environs, and a daily con- 
sumption per head of three-quarters of a seer of rice or six maunds 
snpually, the total annual consumption will approximate to the 
estimate we have accepted of seven million maunds, 

It bas been assumed that about three millions of maunds. 

through Calcutta annually for up-country export, but no 
scurate information is available on this point. Although the 
exports by rail are small, not exceeding a few thousand maunds,, 
the river traffic is: kuown to be very large. 

The largest share of the supply of rice for Calcutta is furnished 
by the littoral districts that fringe the Bay of Bengal. Betweem 
gven acd eight million maunds are poured in annually through the 
Calcutta canals which connect the Soonderbuus, Backergunge, 
parts of Jessore, and the country about the Megna river with 
Calcutta, The imports into Calcutta of rice and paddy by the 
Calcutta canals during the years 1867-68 to 1871-72. are regis- 


tered as follows -— _ 
Mads. of Rice. Mds. of Paddy. 
1867-68 ove 9,384,050 ee 492,155 
1868-69 .- 10,021,275 ~~ ee §=—:1, 505,625 
1869-70 soe 3,306,800 eee 920,275 
1870-71 cee 6,984,200 eee 701,450 
1871-72 60 5,514,673 .. not specified. 


The subjoined table shows the imports of rice into Calcutta by 
thecanals during the year 1872-73 :— 


By the Circular Canal. By Tolly’s Nullah. Total. 
Mds. sev : Mds, Mds, 
6,701,800 own 1,927,975 8,629,775 


Besides rice there was an import of paddy or unhusked rice :— 


By the Cireular Canal. By Tolly’s Nuilah. Potal, 
Mds. Mds. Mds. 
97,175 1,293,425 1,390,6v0 


This supply was conveyed in 31,085 boat loads, and is registered 
” the districts of the 24-Pergunnahs, Jessore, Backergunge, 
«ta, Sylhet, and Tipperah. It is a matter of regret that the 
“lcutta Canals returns do not at present show the places of ship- 
“tt in detail, but arrangements have now been effected by 
erament for ascertaining the future transactions of all the 
export marts, and for grouping the transactions of the smaller 
8 together according to districts. 
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As might be expected, the 24-Pergunnahs district imports very 
largely into the metropolis. It is the practice to sell in Calcutta the 
produce of the immediate neighbourhood as soon as the harvest js 
over, and to supply the deficiency thus caused by importation from 
Midnapore and other districts. 1n other parts of the district which 
are easily accessible and very populous, such as Baraset, Dum-Dum, 
and Barrackpore, rice is imported from Calcutta. The Southern 
and Soonderbuns sub-divisions of the district, Basirhaut, Satkirah, 
and Barripore export largely, and their produce finds its way to 
Calcutta through the Canals. From Diamond Harbour the export 
is enormous: the Magistrate estimates it at 25 lakhs of maunds, 
though this is probably an exaggeration ; and the bulk of it comes 
into Calcutta along the Hooghly or by road. 

During the year 1872-73, 55,018 maunds of rice and 1,215 
maunds of paddy were imported into Calcutta by the Port Canning 
Railway, all of which was derived from the same sources as supplied 
the canals with their traffic. 

The imports of rice to Calcutta along the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way of late years have been as follows :-— 


Mds. 
1867-68 ove eee eee 198,225 
1868-69 ose ove ose 299,313 
1869-70 ee eos eos 183,442 
1870-71 eee eee eee 113,521 
1871-72 eee o0e eee 125,865 
1872-73 ece cece ere 814,277 


It is satisfactory to note the increase in the traffic since the 
opening of the extension to Goalundo, but the quantity of food- 
grains carried by the railway always has been and is still very 
small. The supplies are received from Pubna, Furreedpore, 
Dinagepore and the Eastern districts. 

The Soonderbuns of Jessore supply their quota to Calcutta, but 
the importation is less than it is from the 24-Pergunnahs or Backer- 
gunge. The northern parts of this district import largely from the 
South and the exports of this district by sea are considerable. 
110,200 maunds were exported last season from Morrellgunge for 
the Mauritius and Ceylon. 

Backergunge has the reputation of being the finest rice district 
in Bengal, and a very large proportion of its exports go ‘0 
Calcutta. The rice is of superior quality and exported at once i0- 
stead of being sold in the local markets. There are no data from which 
we can estimate the Calcutta import of rice from Backergunge, bu! 
it probably amounts to between twoand three million maunds 
Backergunge rice is also extensively imported into the neigh- 
bouring districts; the drain is so great and the demand for 
Backergunge rice so general that the district is compelled in somé 
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measure to feed itself by importation which it derives from Sylhet 
Dacca, Mymensingh, and Tipperah. This rice is imported during 
the rainy season, and the people of Backergunge are said to rely on 
this imported crop for their maintenance in the latter part of the 
autumn and for a portion of the cold Weather as well. Fureed- 
pore exports to Calcutta by river and by rail but not in large 
quantities. The northern part of this district is especially depend- 
eit on importation from the surrounding districts. Pubna also 
exports to Calcutta and it receives supplies in considerable quantities 
from Bogra, Rungpore, Mymensingh, Dacca, and Sylhet, chiefly for 
exportation, a small quantity only being retained for local con- 
sumption. ‘This district is much more than self-supporting. 

The great rice producing districts of the Rajshaye division 
export largely into Calcutta. The whole of Northern Bengal, which 
is now suffering so much from short crops, in ordinary years has 
an enormous surplus produce. From the district of Dinagepore 
alone, which has been described as one huge rice field, a million 
and half of maunds were last year exported down the ‘Attrai 
river to Calcutta through the Matabhanga river. The exports from 
the marts on the Attrai river in Dinagepore find their way to 
Calcutta ; those from the marts on the Poornabubha, Kooleck and 
Tangun in the same district are sent up-country. The principal 
figures of rice export from the marts on the Attrai river during 


1872 have been reported by the Collector :— 





Maunds,. 

Patiram oe ae woe §©62159,082 
Koomargunge oon soe we 162,36] 
Jeebun Bazaar — —_ we 128,200 
Fakeergunge ois oe --- 110,599 
Chandgunge os ene we 84,608 
Balooghat - pe ee 81,937 
Kalleegunge *"e _ »- 80,000 
Chuck Gopal on eee w- 76,078 
Rungamuttee coe 09 ee 80,580 
Paglee Bunder ee - coe )«=— 04,581 
Sumjheea pee 206 oe = 47,541 
Brohmopore neni _ .. 937.001 
Moheepore ove dee ooo ©. 2 $7 
Kenchun aaa or «-- 18,000 
Sahebgunge ods oe 00 4,500 
1,177,155 


These fifteen marts are all on a portion of the Attrai river not 
more than 60 miles in extent in the district of Dinagepore, and 
according to the merchants’ own books have exported these amounts 
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to Caleutta; and this does not take into consideration other very 
large rice marts in the Dinagepore district, such as Khans 

5 sep ? ansama 
Bhooshee, Sheebgunge, Mahadebpore and many smaller place; 
which all export to Calcutta. ‘The Bogra district is said to import 
into Calcutta about six hundred thousand maunds annually, ‘The 
two great rice marts of this district are Hillee and Dupchanchig 
which evenly divide the traffic. Hillee is situated on the rive, 
Jumona; Dupchanchia on the western bank of the Nagar, a branch 
of the Karatia river. The latter mart exports the rice crops of the 
Adamdighee tract which produces some of the best rice in Bengal, 
and where in 1872 the produce was so bountiful that rice was 
suffered to ripen and wither away uncut, because sufficient labour 
could not be obtained to harvest it. The town of Hillee is to bea 
station, and has always been held to be an obligatory point on the 
Northern Bengal Railway, and Dupchanchia will be connected with 
the railway by a good feeder road which has already been taken ia 
hand. ‘There is a brisk importationdown the Bhagiruttee river 
into Calcutta from the marts of Azeemgunge and Baloochur in 
the Moorshedabad district. The Rajshahye district exports 
little direct to Calcutta. It transmits, however, a good deal of rice 
into Moorshedabad which is locally consumed in the eastern parts 
of that district. A large export of rice leaves Rajshahye for up- 
country consumption. The district of Rungpore exports its in- 
mense surplus,—amounting to at least two or three millions of 
maunds,—to Dacca, Pubna and Fureedpore and also northwards 
into the Cooch Behar division. Of the supply sent down South 
a certain quantity finds its way to Calcutta, but the greater 
proportion is, itis believed, destined for the mofussil and up- 
country markets. 

It is remarkable that Serajgunge, the commercial emporium 
of Pubna, Mymensingh, part of Bogra, Rungpore, and Dinage- 
pore, and whence the annual exports are estimated to exceed 4 
million sterling in value, does not export rice largely. The 
export to Calcutta does not exceed 85 or 40,000 maunds. It 38 
principally the jute trade that has gained for Serajgunge 1's 
pre-eminence. At the same time the exports from Serajgung® 
northwards are considerable. Steamers belonging to Europea! 
Companies carry rice from this mart for the Bengalee codlles 
who work in the tea producing districts, and generally Serajgunsé 
exports rice northwards into Cooch Behar and the Assam province. 

The Northern Bengal line of Railway from Kooshtea to Darjeel- 
ing which traverses a portion of Pubna, Rajshahye, Bograh, Dinag® 
pore, and Rungpore will, when carried out, tend more than any 
thing else to develope the great resources of the districts of the 
Rajshahye division. From Rungpore it was last year (1872-7") 
reported by the Magistrate that the yield of rice was © 
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ajered too good by the ryots as the prices were thereby kept 
jwn. he same was observed in Bograh; but these ideas will 
vesumably cease to exist when there are additional means of 
exit for the superfluous produce. 
The Eastern Bengal Railway, as we have seen, imports food-grains 
avery small extent. The Kast India Railway has been equaily 
unsuccessful in attracting this traffic, and in a favourable year does 
not import more than a million maunds of rice to Howrah. This 
amount was exceeded ia 1871, but in 1872 the imports fell off consi- 
jerably,and during the first-half of 1873 there was a further decrease. 
The greater part of this importation comes from the districts of 
Beerbhoom and Burdwan, and to some extent from Moorshedabad. 
The Hooghly district supplies no rice to Calcutta. There is a sur- 
plus cultivation of rice in the inland parts, but insufficient for the 
supply of the densely populated eastern Thannahs bordering on 
the Hooghly river, and large importations are always effected from 
Calcutta, and from the large river marts at Bhuddressur and 
Juikrapoota in French Chandernagore, which are both within tlie 
district. The portion of imported rice from these marts to be 
onsumed in the Hooghly district finds its. way to Baboogunge, 
Boidyabatty, and Sooraphoolee markets. The rest is re-exported. 
The Burdwan district exports to Calcutta. Considerable imports 
are received from Rungpore and Dinagepore, but the great pro- 
portion of this is passed on to Calcutta and a good deal into 
Nuddea) The east of Nuddea recéives rice, though in small 
quantities, from Rungpore, Bogra, Dinagepore, Dacca, and other 
districts ; and the west of Nuddea gets supplies from the large 
Burdwan marts of Cutwa and Culna. Nuddea does not, as a 
tule, export rice. Howrah imports on the whole, but chiefly 
tom Midnapore and Balasore by land; the Shampore Thannah 
of this district produces rice of a fine quality which is exported 
t0 Howrah and Calcutta. Food is seldom, if ever, exported 
lm Bancoorah, but in ordinary years sufficient is produced 
0 support the inhabitants. When there is.a succession of 
‘al years rice is imported from Midnapore, Maunbhoom, and 
Raueegunge, Beerbhoom exports largely. But the principal 
lice producing tract among the Western districts is Midnapore. 
It is estimated that about 2,000,000 acres of this district are sown 
With rice, and it is well known that the large rice fields of Hidgelee, 
‘ud all the low lands east of the district, are among the most 
fettile in Bengal. The ordinary exports of this district are 
“timated by the Collector at 15,000,000 maunds, but it seems 
‘lat the calculations by which this total has been arrived at are 
‘toheous, At twelve maunds of rice an acre the whole district out- 
uta would amount to 24 million maunds. The population of the 
“Stict is two aud half-millions, and at a consumption of six maunds 
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annually per head they would consume 15 million maunds, Even t}). 
estimate would leave nine millions of maunds available for ge¢ 
and exportation. Allowing two millions for waste and seed th 
available exports will be seven million maunds, and it must bp 
admitted that this total is very large indeed. The great byt 
of this finds its way to the metropolis along the Russulpore estuary 
and up the Hooghly in fleets of native boats. The irrigation cana| 
from Oolooberriah to Miduapore is now locked all along and it jg 
hoped it will be navigable in future. Last year, 1872, it was in a very 
crippled state, but it took nearly four hundred thousand maunds of 
rice to Calcutta, and as the Russulpore route is very dangerous, and 
involves the inconvenience of waiting—even for weeks it is said— 
at the mouth of the estuary for favourable weather, no doubt exists 
that the canal traffic will much increase and be very profitable, 
The other great rice route from Midnapore is along the Grand 
Trunk Road inland. Exports follow this route into Howrah and 
Hooghly and into Bancoorah. The over-populated thannahs to the 
north-east of Midnapore also receive large imports, calculated 
by the Collector to exceed a million and-a-half of maunds, from the 
central and north-western parts of the district. Ghatal, to the 
north of the district, is at the present time a remarkable commercial 
centre for the exports and imports which find their way up tle 
the Roopnarain river to that part of the country. 

It remains to indicate the supplies derivable from Orissa. The 
sea exports from Cuttack, Pooree and Balasore to foreign countries 
and British Indian ports beyond the Bengal Presidency as obtained 
from the Collector of Customs in Calcutta, in 1872-73, were as 
follows :— 


— 








PooreE, | BALASORE,| Total 


CUTTACK, 
maunds, | maunds, | MaUNpDs. 


Whither Exported. maunds. 











To foreign countries ...| 8,736 | 6,286 | 8,667] 23,689) 
To British Indian Ports 


beyond the Bengal Pre- ; 
sidency ... «+ | 91,896 | 137,950 | 185,262) 414,608} 

















Total wee | 100,132 | 144,236 | 193,550 | 438,295 


but it must be remembered that these figures do not include 
the exports to Calcutta or to any other port within the Bengal 
Presidency. 
The present Collector of Balasore reports of his district :— 
“ Balasore is a rice-exporting district, and exports both by 
and land. Export by sea takes place from seven different ports 
situated on the coast between the Sooburnorekha and Byturnee 
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-ivers, from which rice is carried to Calcutta and the Madras ports, 
and in smaller quantities to Ceylon, the Maldives and Laccadives. 
The following figures show the quantities of rice annually exported 
by sea since the famine :— 









Mds., 
1868-69 “a ees a 128,000 
1869-70 oon _ a, 300,000 
1870-7 ote coe — 400,000 
1871-72 ae nee ‘ns 483,000 
1872-33 = wae ; 403,000 





«Exportation by land takes place northwards along the Trunk 
Road, but data as to ,its amount are not forthcoming ; the rice is 
carried in carts and on pack bullocks ; its destination is Midna- 
pore, and even Raneegunge and Gurbetta,” 

Upon the whole Mr. Norman considers that the Balasore exports 
ofrice by sea and land together cannot be placed lower than twenty- 
two thousand tons or nearly 600,000 maunds annually. It is pro- 
bable that about two hundred thousand maunds of this, or a third 
of the whole export, finds its way to Calcutta; nearly as much to 
the Madras and foreign ports, and the remainder inland. 

There are considerable exports from Pooree and Cuttack also, 
7 although the exports to Calcutta are not so large as they are from 
Palasore. A good deal of rice leaves Pooree by land for Ganjam and 
Berhampore, and a larger proportion leaves these districts for the 
Madras ports than is exported thither from Balasore. The Telinga 
merchants export from Cuttack, from the ports of False Point, 
Muchgaon, Chandbally, and Damrah ; the export of rice from False 
Point alone amounted to 93,344 maunds during 1872-73, The 
annual export from Pooree and Cuttack into Bengal is probably 
about fifty thousand maunds. 

The total imports of the twenty millions of maunds which are 
annually consumed in Calcutta and its environs and exported from 
Calcutta may be summed up as follows :— 
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- aa 6) moe 


Maunds, 
By the Caleutta Canals me - wee 7,000,000 
From the 24-Pergunnahs, and other neighbouring 

districts not by the Canal, and along the E, B. 

Railway, not shown elsewhere ai we 2,500,000 
From the Rajshahye Division not shown elsewhere 3,500,000 
By the E. I. Railway, ditto .,. vr .-» 1,000,000 
Fiom the Burdwan Division, ditto, exclusive of 

Midnapore cee oes eee .- 2,€00,000 
From Midnapore ie mn we =3,250,000 
From Orissa soe ~ va we. =: 250,000 





20,000,000 
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The second emporium of the Bengal rice trade is Chittagoy, 
Mr. Hankey, the late Officiating Commissioner, has reported of ti, 
trade of this port as follows in his last Administration Report :—«], 
Chittagong the principal export trade is in rice, of which 2,823 95; 
maunds or 104,565 tons were exported last season, agains 
1,540,809 maunds or 57,069 tons in the previous year, ‘This 
business has greatly increased of late years. It is chiefly in the 
hands of European merchants, but there are one or two native 
firms. The bulk of the rice comes from Tipperah, Noakhally 
(including the churs of Sundeep, Hatia, &c.), and the island 
of Dukhin Shabazpore, which belongs to Backergunge, It jg 
brought down by beparis in boats, and during the cold weather 
whole fleets of these may be seen making for the mouth of the 
Kurnafoolee from the northward. These beparis are not generally 
men of capital ; they purchase rice in small quantities from the 
producers, and bring it down in their own boats. On arrival 
they deal with the merchants direct, Business is done to 4 
certain extent through brokers, but under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the merchant, not as in Calcutta, where they employ 
baniahs. 

“A little rice from the district of Chittagong itself is exported, 
but the merchants prefer the Tipperah aud Noakhally grain, 
which, from the manner in which it is prepared, 1s better able to 
stand a sea-voyage.” Chittagong rice is said, the Collector adds, 
“to be less carefully manipulated, and, being grown for eating 
purposes, is too expensive for export.” Except in the south of 
the district, there is no very large surplus, production being not 
much more than sufficient for local consumption. A little rice 1s 
indeed imported into Chittagong for food, but the quantity is be- 
lieved to be inconsiderable. What foreign rice does come to 
market is brought from the neighbouring districts of Tipperal 
and Noakhally, and occasionally from Arracan. 

The Commissioner continues:—“ The ships that take away 
the rice from Chittagong are generally European or Americat. 
They either come in ballast or bring salt from Liverpool. A few 
bring earth-oil, and sometimes timber (to order) from Rangoon. 
The rice is sent to Galle, Columbo, Cochin, Bombay, and other 
Indian ports. It also goes to the Mauritius, During the past 
season 453,376 maunds of rice were exported to the Mauritius. 
No rice has been sent to Europe auring the last two years, ® 
Chittagong cannot compete with Calcutta as regards freight, no! 
with Burmah as regards cost of rice.” 

The district of Noakhally besides exporting rice to Chittagons, 
exports also to Calcutta and Dacca, and Akyab and er 
Tipperah is a very large rice producing district and it is estimates 
that its exports are not less than four millions of maunds anbua”y 
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the bulk of it is said to go to Naraingunge in Dacca for Western 


export. It is also exported to Fureedpore, Pubna, and one or two 
wher districts. A small quantity finds its way in to the Frontier 
fill States. The rice from the south-east of the district which 
bs no water commutication with the westward is carried to 
Chittarong by boat and absorbed in the export trade there. 
Jet is also essentially an exporting district. The surplus produce 
“ds its way principally north to the Assam tea districts and 
ast into Cachar, and this district adds also to the quota 
that is supplied for the consumption South and West by 
the fertile rice fields of the Dacca division. Cachar is said 
to import between two and three hundred thousand maunds 
fom Sylhet. ‘The rice export from Mymensingh is estimated 
by the Collector at about 2,763,500 maunds. From the east of the 
jistrict it is exported to Dacca and is absorbed in the convoys of 
boats carrying rice to Calcutta and the up-country markets, 
From the north it is exported to Assam, ‘There are always very 
larze imports into the district of Dacca. It is calculated that 
the populous sub-division of Moonsheegunge, where the inhabi- 
tants average 1,031 souls to the square mile, imports at least a 
million and a half of maunds for its own consumption. This 
sipply comes from Backergunge, Mymensingh, Tipperah and 
Syihetin the order given. The rest of the district is self-sup- 
porting and much of it exports, but not to any considerable extent. 
The rivers of the Dacca district are great channels of exportation 
aud much rice from Eastern Bengal passes through this district and 
is re-exported at its marts for consumption up-country. 

The province of Assam does not usually export or import rice 
largely, but the tendency isto import. The tea factory labourers 
ae dependent on imported food which is mostly brought 
ito the country by the river steamers from Serajgunge 
aud Dacca. ‘The coolies, Bengalees, and other foreign residents 
in Assam all consume imported rice, but this is due, not so 
much tothe circumstance that a sufficient quantity of rice is 
uot raised in the province, as to the existence of a prejudice, 
or, as the Commissioner says it may be, “a well-founded objection, 
(etived from experience,” against the use of Assamese rice by any 
but native-born Assamese. ‘There is also a steady import into Assam 
tm Goalparah. The dealers of Goalparah recently gave in returns 
toshow that over 500,000 maunds of rice were imported from 
Bengal into that district, and no doubt nearly the whole of this 
Passes On into Assam. The importinto the tea districts of the 
Ptovince may probably decrease in time and as cultivation spreads, 
but at present it is probably not much short of three quarters of 
em maunds. Among the mountainous tracts, the Khassiah 

ls import largely. The supply is derived from Mymensingh 
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and Sylhet, and is estimated by the Deputy Commissioney to 
amount to four or five hundred thousand maunds in the year, }, 
the Garrow Hills the rice, as a rule, suffices for the wants of 4, 
people; only in time of scarcity they import from the plains , 
Mymensingh and Goalparah. The head-quarters station of Tura js 
reported to be entirely dependent on the plains for its supplies 
During the present season of anxiety it is fortunate that the ric: 
harvests in Assam have been fairly good, and exports from th, 
province, instead of imports, have this year taken place. 

The Cooch Behar division imports on the whole, but very 
slightly it is said, and the district of Julpigoree exports in smal 
quantities, Goalparah imports from Rungpore, Mymensingh an( 
even from Serajgunge, but the imports are, as has been intimated 


mostly passed on to Assam. The district supports itself. Covel 


Behar district imports inconsiderably from the same sources 
and exports a little by land carriage to the Dooars, Int 
Darjeeling, rice is imported from the Terai, but the larges 
share of the station supplies is imported or passed on from 
Kishengunge in Purneah and from Jalpigoree, Rungpore, aud 
Dinagepore. 

The importation of rice into Behar is large ; and rice is a prin. 
cipal food crop in Behar, though among the poorer classes and 
especially in the district of Sarun, maize and barley are in a great 
degree the food of the people. It may be roughly stated that 
in Behar ordinary cultivators eat their meals, half rice and the 
other half in cereals, millet, or pulses. 

The emporium of the up-country trade is Patna, The city 
of Patna has been described asacentre for collection and dis 
tribution ; and its position on the Railway and on the Ganges just 
where the Ganges, Gogra, Gunduck, and Soane become united 
and where the traffic branches off to Nepaul, gives it in this respect 
great advantages. 

‘he Ganges borne river traffic with Behar is now registered |} 
Government at Sahebgunge, an important mart east of Bhaugi! 
pore and to the extreme north of the Sonthal Pergunvals 
Sahebgunge is most favourably situated as the place of registty 
above the point where the most westerly of the Ganges mouth 
leaves the main stream for the sea and below the junction wit 
the Ganges of all the great tributaries that flow through th 
Behar districts. During the year 1872 the chief despatches 
rice registered at Sahebgunge were :— Me 

s 


From the Ma!dah and Dinagepore districts, about... 1,500,00 
> Rajshahye district, about .. 320,08 
» Dacca and its neighbourhood, about ‘a 420,01 
, the Moorshedabad district, about 320,V" 
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nice from Central and Eastern Bengal was most largely con- 
signed o— 


irzapore, which took about ane see 110,000 
Benares, ” ” eee eee cee 300,000 
The Ghazeepore district, which took about - 760,000 
 Tirhoot and Sarun districts took about ce 580,000 
, Patna district took about oe «- £60,000 


These quantities, as was remarked in the Government Resolution, 
yen large, but after all 1,340,000 maunds of rice is comparatively 
winsignificant contribution to the food-supplies of the thirteen 
uillions of people in the Patna division, and would barely feed 
we-third of a million of people for one year. In point of fact 
iheriver traffic is doubtless much larger than has been registered : 
ihe year 1872 was the first year of registration, and the arrange- 
nents were not altogether complete and will be improved by 
«perience ; but under any circumstances it is to be feared that the 
frures will always give an under-statement of the full importation. 
lis impossible to entirely stop the system of bribery, for in the 
fist place the boatmen and manjees dislike been stopped and over- 
lauled and would always sooner pay something to avoid it, while 
the threat even of disturbing the cargo to measure the boat would 
lequite enough to make the owner give a present to avoid the 
wnoyance and damage that would be caused to him; and again 
ta place like Sahebounge many boats may go by with a favour- 
ile wind during the rains without the possibility of their being 
mught to. These facts have been pointed out by Mr. W. 
lF. Robinson, the Magistrate of the Dinagepore district, who 
walso shown by an interesting examination of the up-country 
niic derived from the merchants’ account of the large marts of 
liut district, that the Dinagepore exports are much larger than have 
en registered. The Sahebgunge returns register an up-country 
aport of.969,575 maunds from Dinagepore. Mr. Robinson, how- 

t, shows that from six marts on the Poornabubha river alone, 
4 up-country exports amounted in 1872 to 985,009 maunds, and 
“8 does not inelude the large mart of Raigunge on the Kooleck, 
nce the exports are about 700,000 maunds, “ to say nothing of 

camara, Assanee, and other marts on the Tangun, Poornabubha, 

i other smaller streams which all lead to the Mahanuddee and 

othe North-West.” The Magistrate of Purneah also has drawn 
tution to the fact that the large consignments of rice which 
te down the Koosee river and go up-couatry to Behar and the 
nth-Western Provinces necessarily escape registration as they 
wt the Ganges above that place. Even, however, with these 

‘ts, it must be admitted the results of the Sahebgunge regis- 
“ton are most valuable and interesting, and have thrown a 
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flood of light on matters of which we were previously in the 
greatest ignorance. They give an approximate clue to the 
importations and exportations between Bengal and Upper Indi 
such as we never before possessed, and experience and care 
in registration will go far to remedy the defects which were 
indeed inevitable on a first experiment. It is, it may be said, q 
matter of surprise and congratulation that the returns are 9 
valuable as they really-are. 

The imports of rice into Behar and the North-Western Pro. 
vinces by Railway are more difficult to calculate, as the traffic 
returns of the East Indian Railway do not record this information 
in a very intelligible shape. Altogether, it is apparent that the 
up traffic of this line in rice during 1872 amounted to about two 
millions of maunds, but it is not apparent what amount of this 
was destined for the Patna division, and the intermediate stations, 
and how much was consigned to the Upper Provinces. Roughly 
speaking, as far as can be gathered from the statements, it may 
be concluded that about half this amount was for Behar and half 
for the North-West. This unpractical nature of the East Indian 
Railway returns is much to be regretted; and their defects are 
the less axcusable as the returns of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway are perfectly clear and well arranged. Perhaps in future 
years the statements of other Railway traffic may be assimilated to 
these. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as we are told in the 
resolution on the Sahebgunge traffic, “ has submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India astatement of the traffic returns he would wish to 
receive and have published for general information regarding the 
East Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal and Mutlah Railways.’ 
We may next year expect more information on the subject of 
the movement of food-grains by rail. 

The districts of the Bhaugulpore division generally support 
themselves with rice and export rather than import. The pro- 
duce of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore is inferior and scarcely ever 
finds its way into Bengal. In former years, however, large quan- 
tities of rice have been exported westwards from these districts 
by rail and by boat, but in 1872, for some reason which is not 
explained, the exportation was next to nothing. Purneab, which 
in all respects is more of a Bengal district than the other 
parts of the division, exports both to Calcutta and the up 
country markets. There is alsoa rice trade from Purneah into 
Darjeeling. There is usually a very large importation of rice 
into the northern part of the Bhaugulpore district from 
Nepaul. 

The vast and wealthy district of Tirhoot both exports and 
imports rice. ‘lhe northern subdivisions of Seetamurhee, Mudhu- 
bunuee, and Durbhungah, bordering on Nepaul, are extensive rc 
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ing tracts, and export, especially into the districts of Sarun 
growing hat 

and Shahabad. There is an import into the sudder subdivision 
and southern parts of the district from Maldah, Bhaugulpore, 
Monghyr, and Purneah. Rice also comes into Tirhoot from 
Bengal Proper along the river. Only small quantities are said to 
beimported from Nepaul. Chumparun also ordinarily exports rice, 
forthe most part into Sarun, Patna, and Tirhoot. Food, on the other 
hand, is largely imported into the over-populated district of Sarun 
even in ordinary years. A -large quantity of rice finds its 
way from Tirhoot, Chumparun, and Nepaul, and a_ smaller 
quantity comes by the river from Central and Eastern Bengal to 
Revelgunge, Dooreegunge, and one or two other large marts 
on the Gunduck and Ganges, whence it is distributed into the 
district. The Ganges traffic returns give 361,520 maunds of 
rice imported into Sarun. The Magistrate considers that this is 
below the usual import. He states that from four to five hundred 
thousand maunds are annually landed at Revelgunge alone, 
“and if to this be added the amount received at other places, it 
appears likely that the ordinary imports from down country must 
equal nearly six lakhs per annum.” It is estimated that from 
15 to 20 lakhs of maunds of rice are imported into the Sarun dis- 
trict from the Nepaul Terai. Shahabad imports rice from Gya and 
Palamow and also from Bengal. The imports are usually not very 
large, The Patna district imports and exports. The south-east 
part of the district, comprising the Behar subdivision, exports, the 
remainder of the district imports rice, chiefly from Bengal. The 
Patna district is, as a rule, not dependent on outside places for its 
sustenance, and it has large marts of its own most conveniently 
situated in respect of rail and river communication for obtaining 
supplies when required. In ordinary years the rice crop grown 
in the Gya district is sufficient for the consumption of the people, 
and exports and imports are inconsiderable. In the present year 
“e when there is scarcity, the merchants import their rice from 
atna, 

The traffic in rice in the Chota Nagpore division is inconsider- 
able. Theextensive district of Lohardugga exports somewhat into 
Behar, the district of Singhboom in the south-east of the division 
also exports slightly, Maunbhoom exports eastward to Bancoora 
and westward to MHazareebaugh, but all these transactions 
are insignificant. “ Articles of commerce are still conveyed 
chiefly on the backs of pack bullocks,” though carts are coming 
into use where roads are opened out ; but the means of communi- 
cation in Chota Nagpore are very deficient. Many new provincial 
toads in the division are now under active construction. 

In conclusion, it may be convenient to summarize briefly the 
generalisations we have arrived at in the course of this article, 
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We have given the principal directions and quantities of 4), 
traffic of rice in Bengal as follows :— ’ 
| Maunds, 
ixports from Bengal into Calcutta for export by 
sea one one eee e+ 10,000,009 
Exports from Bengal into Calcutta for consumption 
in the metropolis and its environs 9s 
Exports from Lower, Central, and Eastern Bengal 
into Behar and the N.W.P. for consumption— 
(Behar 33 million and the N.W.P. 2} million 
maunds) ope we 


Exports from the Soonderbuns and Chittagong 
by sea «+ 8,000,000 


Exports from Orissa by sea other than into 


Bengal Ports “ pee ots 1,500,000 
Exports from Bengal into Assam eo os 1,000,000 


— ——.., 


Total eee 27,500,000 


- Or, in another form, out of the surplus produce of the rice dis. 
tricts of Bengal sixteen millions are exported out of the Bengal 


provinces :— 


7,000,000 


6,000,000 


Maunds, 
From Calcutta by sea —n «ee 10,000,000 
» Chittagong, &., by sea ove »- 3,000,000 
» ._ Orissa by sea hea mS! oe 500,000 
Into the N. W. P. inland ive «. 2,500,000 


Total ».. 16,000,000 


snd eleven anda half millions are consumed by the importing 
tracts within the provinces :— 
Maunds. 


By Calcutta, &c. ion ea vee 7,000,000 
‘5, Behar ao see 3,500,000 


» Assam sn eee 1,000,000 








: Total eee 11,500,000 
H, J. S. Corron. 















LIMITATIONS, 








I, é 


Would you loose the tangled skein, 

Subtie strength of human wit 7 
Try the time-worn knot again :— 
‘Tis not yours to alter it. 













Ever over Nature’s scene 
Clouds and changing glories Ait. 
What does all the pageant mean ? 
Guess,— you.cannot alter it.. 

















Wherefore makes the human swarm 
; Toil that few may e’er remit, 
00 Plodding on in calm and storm ? 
1) Strive,—you cannot alter it. 
M0 
0 Or be unto duty’s sway 
~ Consequence or conscience knit, 
0 Wrong or right be what it may,— 
Thinking will not alter it. 


Be it fact-that you are free, 
) * Be all done and pondered writ 


) In Pea age of destiny,— 
| uzzling will not alter it. 


What avails the righteous will ¢ 
Millions unto wrong submit. 

What the issue ? good or ill, 

Drtduiing will not alter it. 











Intuition, we suppose, 
Saves the soul with sorrow smit. 


Can or cannot mind disclose 
Truth,—it cannot alter it. j 


} er? Be 


































Limitattons. 


Is there any God ? you cry, 
One for prayer and praises fit, 
Not a cold fatality ? 
Muse,—you cannot alter it. 


Are the dead all dead and done ? 
Is the grave with promise lit 7 

Is there life when life is gone ? 
Ask,—you cannot alter it. 


Things were made not, no nor can 
Answer come by human wit. 

Brooding o’er the fate of man 
Surely cannot alter it. 


II, 


Not alter it ?—Ah, say not so ;—indeed 

We are not slaves of that disastrous creed 
That is no creed, but is fatality, 

’Tis ours to alter all we feel and see, 
And as we joy or grieve 

; To make the world of things replying seem 
i Alive with sympathy, which poets deem 
| They know, who but believe, 


+ 


a Not alter it ?—The splendours of the sky 
| Are to the seeing or unseeing eye 
Or empty shows or meaning mysteries, 
Lightning, and stars, and suns that set or rise, 
The winter, and the night, 
Rain-laden clouds, and sunlit summer days 
| To some are nothing : scanned by wisdom’s gaze 
| Are holiest delight, 


Not alter it ?—The labour and the pain, 
_ The streaming eyes and bended knees are vain? 
Not so : no sickness is, but sympathy 
May be a healing balm; no agony 
That love may not divide. 
Evil must be, but by so much the less 
Will there be evil as we dare confess 
The good alone our pride. 














Limitations. 


Not alter it ?—There is no right or wrong, 

No guide, no duty : wisdom toiling long 
Hath found no clue, nor any certitude. 

The cultured citadel, the village rude, 
Keep each a different rule. ~ 

The various climes a varied measure hold : 
And each who sinning trembles or is bold 

Is his own conscience, fool. 


A lie !—alas, indeed it seems a lie. 

Who knoweth ?—Yet this much is certainty 
That all is wrong for each, which he believes 

To be offence,—be there a God who grieves, 
Or be sin only pain : 

And this,—that men with wider knowledge rise 
And lift the wider age which multiplies 

The deeds they should disdain. 


Not alter it ?—No eye can penetrate 

That deepest dark,—whatever is, is fate, 
Foreknown or unforeknown, and circuinstance 

Whirls every puppet in unmeaning dance 
Till death shall end the jar 

Of faith and fears. If free we may not be, 
At least this is one more necessity,— 

To act like men whoare, 


Not alter it ?—’Tis oft we guess amiss, 























And ne’er hath reason taught us more than this,— 


(Did he not say it whom they crucified 2) 

“Seek ye, and ye shall find.” Then seek! Abide 
The issue ! Nay, the word, 

Be sure, was idle : yet twas something when 
He spake in Israel that there tingled then 

The ears of them that heard. 


Not alter it ?—nay, wherefore should we so ? 
God is, or is not : either way we know 
That if he is, he loves his children well, 
That if he is not, neither earth nor hell 
Hath terrors. Death is all. 
We will not fear the everlasting sleep, 
Wherein we dream not, no, nor toil nor weep, 
But slumber as we fall. 














Limitations=. 


192 
Not alter it 4—then is the grave the end, - 

Indeed the end, and all our hopes portend — 
Is sad delusion which the falling rod va 
Shatters : beyond is neither life nor God, 
Nor evermore shall rise | 
The clay we consecrate with sobs and tears, 

A lifeless trust to unreviving years 
Is every friend who dies. | 


a 


.—not such, 


Not alter it *— —n¢ 

Is truth—not h, “Lis surely mueh 
ve, and feeling Nature’s power 

he dying hour. 


Work in us, store against t 


Undying memory | 
hat we did and were,—Oour own reward ) 
thers’ heritage, when long the swat 


‘thered where We lie. 


— Ah God 1—and if there be for men 
Beyond and after any life again, ° | | 
"ti + to brood upon our fate. 

wer comes tho coming late. 





































CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Managanita.—An elementary treatise on Mental Arithmetic ; 
comprising Suvankara’s poems, together with many original rules. 
By Kirtti Chandra Chaudhuri, Assistant Engineer. CalcuttaPress, 
B.S. 1280. 


We are glad to see that the educated sons of this country are 
beginning to take an interest in the dissemination of know- 
ledge among our boys and girls. English education has not 
vet become so diffused as to be accessible to all; and it is there- 
fre the duty of those who derive intellectual life and light from 
it, to share the blessings with their less fortunate brethren by com- 
nunicating to them the substance of Western literature and science 
through the vernacular. We may fairly expect also that our national 
literature will at the same time receive valuable improvements 
ad additions from their hands. That science, that art, and 
that philosophy which India proudly boasts to be peculiarly her own, 
sould be cultivated by them with the same care and ardour as 
that with which they cultivate those of Europe. The noblest func- 
tion of an Indian literary man of the nineteenth century, is to be 
loked for in the communication of his knowledge to others. It 
vill be only -viewing the dark side, if the objects of education be 
confined to the selfish pleasures consequent upon a thorough under- 
standing of natural phenomena or a masterly perception of poetic 
beauties, and to pecuniary gains and advantages. In the eye of 
worality a highly educated man is mainly valuable, because his 
education is instrumental to the education of others. In order, 
therefore, that the learning of our learned men might be estimated 
it its proper and real worth, they should not sleep in the bed of 
indolence, but set themselves to the two-fold task of introducing 
t) Western minds the tenets of Eastern philosophy ; and to the 
niuds of their brethren at home, the benigu influences of Western 
civilization, and the literature and philosophy of the East. It is 
gratifying to observe that these two influences have been of late 
years taking root in the minds of the educated natives. Re- 
arches are being made, recondite facts are being brought 
light, diverse translations are being sent out from the press, 
‘iudry original works are being published; and a cheerful 
prospect is thus held out of future rapid progress under the new 
impulse, And the book under review is an instance bearing 
estimony to this spirit. 
| This work adds much to the debt of gratitude which Babu 
Kurtti Chandra, already author of two very valuable publications’ 
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is earning from the public. The book is intended to be used ag 
a sequel to the author’s' Ganita: Sangraha, an arithmetic jy 
Bengili. In the Managanita he endeavours to embody almost 
all the arithmetical formulea of Suvankara, Every native ac. 
countant knows that the chief merit of Suvankara’s rules ¢op. 
sists in the facility with which they enable the principles of 
arithmetic to be applied to transactions of every day life. These 
rules are very ingeniously framed in a light and pleasing metre 
which renders them easy to be remembered by little children, 
It is to be regretted that the custom of putting boys in vernacular 
schools in which they are brought up on a completely new method, 
is so firmly established among native gentlemen residing in the 
metropolis, that—Suvankara has almost receded from the reach 
of their boys, and loiters only in the poor pdtsdlas of remote 
villages and lives in the mouths of hucksters. It must be admit- 
ted that a thorough knowledge of arithmetic implies at the least a 
fair acquaintance with the canons of mental arithmetic. The case, 
however, as it stands now, is that the majority of our boys and 
girls here practise themselves on slates and paper, and have 
altogether neglected mental arithmetic. It is, therefore, highly to 
be desired that our boys practise themselves simultaneously in slate 
work and in mental arithmetic. The book before us supplies the 
best means for the attainment of the desideratum. It contain an 
excellent synopsis of Swvankara’s arithmetic. All the rules that 
are taught in the pdtsdlas of the highest rank and by the best 
Gurus of our country, are to be found in this treatise methodically 
arranged. We have'not come across any other book of the kind 
though we can not say for certain that it is the first. But whatever 
place it may occupy in order of time, it certainly in itself leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The excellence of Suvankara’s system may be clearly perceived 
by a reference to the followmg quotations taken at random from 
the Managanita :— 


Question: —“ cq w@fea > fasta ateral Bi site/sqite tt 
fa also Ga ata FS?” 


Solution :—Suvankara’s rule is— 

“afta fai 3S Gel, fact aH | 
“oa etfs cath Hel, Bidtz aa 11 
“Ie Star SS te, HR etfs ad) 
+ Hel etfs ct for, ots STF 11 
“aul cfs oifs feu, woga erie 
 waraay oq fete, alate aca’? 11 


on Dm — 
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Now, see the application. 

$1 slie/2Qtle= > fagty eter, 
So + OIF Cet (YAR th Herth = > Tota 
eter 5 
° 59) 9P lo) == © Btbta thera; 
and bhe/de == > YA ATH; 
and (81fe/2QII== > Boicsa Utera | 
wherefore a1j8]o/ 49 ATS] OY + Ye/o + [2/50 + (ile + Ry 
tle + Joont he + eo + dile + /8 + (80/0 + (2 + 
Y= 7D SUAre/¢ . : 


Without any apology we proceed to annex an English transla- 
tion of the above process, retaining, of course, the technicalities 
peculiar to our tables of measures and coins. In order to under- 
stand the translation:in all its parts, the following tables must 
always be kept before the eye :— 


Money TABLE. 


16-Ghuns make coe 1 Til — Til 

20 Tils a oe 12 Kaka — Ka. 

4 Kakas f «- 1 Karhé -» ‘Karh. 

4 Karhés __,, .» 2 -Gandé... Gan. 
4piceor 20 Gand@és— ,, --— ... 1 A’na ae 

16 A’nas a --. ‘1 Rupee oo | “ee 


LAND MEASURE. 


4 Chatakas make ... | Puya soo trite 
4 Puyds mi oo. A Kathé. .... Kath. 


20 Kéthés ,, .. 1 Bight ... ;Bigh, 


Question.—If one bighé of land be rented at 4 Rs, 11 dnés, 
7 gandas, 2 karhds ; what will be the rent.for 9 bigh., 14 kath,, 
| pu. 2 chatk. of land of the same quality ? 

Rule.—If the rent for 1 bigh. be 1 Re, 1 ana, 1] pi., 1 gan, 
orl karhé, the rent of 1 kath will be 16 gan., 1 gan., 1 karh., 
l6 til. or 4 tit, respectively. 

lution,— 

0 By the question 

Rs. 4,11 anas, 11 gan,, 2 karbé,=rent for 1 bigh., the rent 
for ] kath.=16 x 4 gan. or 64 gan. or 3 ana, 4 gan. +11 gan. 
+1617 tils or 272 tils or 3 karh,, 1 kak., 12 tils +8 tils=3 
aba, 15 gan, 3 karh., 2 kak, 
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> rent for 5 kath.=1 Re. 2anas,19 gan.,1 karh, 2 kak, ang 
that for 1 pu.=18 gan., 3 karh,, 3 kak., 10 til, and that for] chatk. — 
4 gan, 2 karh, 3 ké. 174 til (4til=8 ghun). .° reut fy 
9 bigh., 14 kath., 1 pu., 2 chatk. of land. 


Re. Ana. Gan. Karh. Ka. Til. 


= 36 0 0 0 0 0 
+ 6 3 0 0 0 0 
+ 0 7 18 0 0 0 
+ 2 0 4 2 0) 0 
+ 0O 4 0 0 0 0 
+ 0O 1 18 3 0 0 
+ 0 12 0 0 0 0 
+ 0 8 3 2 0 0 
+ 0 1 8 0 2 5 
+ 0 0 0 l 1 0 








= 46 ] 8 0 3 5 Ans. 


The above instance is sufficient to convince those of our readers 
who understand the workings, of the truth that calculations based 
upon Suvankara’s system are more concise than those worked out 
with the aid of Colenso or Hind; and that his system of mental 
arithmetic, viewed in the light in which mental arithmetic is useful 
to men, is decidedly superior to that of the English. 

Besides the rules or Aryajas as they are styled, of Su. 
vankara, our author has, to make his work complete in itself, 
occasionally borrowed rules from treatises on mental arithmetic, 
by English authors, Formule such as (a+b) (a—b)=a*—b! 


s= 5 | 20+(a—1)b » &c,, greatly increase the practical utility 


of the book. ) 

We are so fully convinced of the value and importance of this 
excellent work, that we have no hesitation in recommending 1s 
adoption in the higher classes of all vernacular schools. 








Kamale Kamini Ndtaka. By Dinabandhu Mitra. Calcutta: 
1280 BS. 


UST as we received this drama, we were overtaken by the 
J sad news of tbe death of its talented author. A few general 


remarks, therefore, on his career and the character of his writings 
will not be deemed out of place as an introduction to this 
notice of his last work. Babu Dinabandhu Mitra has, by his mul- 
tifarious literary achievements, acquired a celebrity among his 
educated countrymen that cycles of ages will not succeed 1D ro 
troying. During a long career, he was engaged in the nobie 
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dertaking of supplying a real deficiency in the literature of his 
»untry ; and the want of a good regular drama in the Bengali 
pguage was thus in some measure supplied, greatly to his credit. 
We are not as yet in a position to determine the exact amount 
{ service his rich contributions to the national literature did in 
he grand formation of the Bengali language, which has begun 
tp spring up into a new and independent existence, since the 
publication of the Haile of Sité and the Story of Sakuntalé 
iy Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidy4sdgara ; but we can safely say that 
if any influences have been generated at all by the works of any 
writers other than those of the Sagara, they have been by the pro- 
luctions of the dramatist Dinabandhu and the novelist Bankima 
Chandra. 1t is no exaggeration to say that the works of these two 
master-spirits form the standard, whereto all dramas and novels, that 
issue from the native press, are referred before their fates are finally 
jecided at the tribunal of criticism. To the great misfortune of 
Bengal and her vernacular, one of these spirits has left her for ever ; 
leaving behind him the Kamale Kamini as the last stroke, though 
; not the most successful one, of his mighty genius, 

| The drama of Kamale Kamini is evidently not intended for the 
7 stage, It abounds with those extraordinary episodes which 
| 








































moderns look upon as “ breaks” of theatrical illusion. It is indeed 
too shocking to the feelings of the audience, to see introduced a 
band of soldiers, armed with shields and swords, riding in pur- 
suit of another band and leveling their deadly weapons at the re- 
treaters whose shrieks and death-groans rend the skies. Such scenes 
) are not tolerated on-the stage for many reasons ; of which one, by 
far the most important, is that it is extremely difficult to restore 
the feelings when once so shocked, to their normal state of sym- 
pathy with the main event represented. Again, consider the 
difficulty of constructing a modern stage, in which a field of 
battle may be exhibited, with encampments on both sides, and 
buildings from the top of which ladies are to shower wreaths made 
of lotus flowers on the bravest of the brave, and choose husbands 
among the heroes whose exploits they have marked from their post 
oi vantage : and it will be clear that the Kamale Ka4minf{, as it 
stands, cannot easily be adapted to modern scenic requirements. 
The name which the author has chosen is likely to mislead the 
readers with the idea that the main incident on which the plot 
of the piece turns, is a mere ramification of the antiquated 
uythology about the adventures of the youthful merchant named 
Stimanta ; but it will be seen that the author has developed a new 
plot, wholly unconnected with those adventures. In few words 
tue plot may be summed up thus:—In a war which happened 
between the two potent Kings of Manipur and Burmah 
(Siamhadesa), for the possession of Cachar, Runakalydné, 
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daughter to the latter Raj4, fell in love with Sikshandivg;, 

Assistant-Commander-in-Chief in ithe army of Manipur, . 
latter, too, was enamoured of her. The too lovers, after endurine 
for a short time the bitter pains.of separation, joined their hang 
in the marriage-bond ; and the alliance was consummated by 4 
reconciliation between the two Rajés, that culminated jin thes, 
cession of Sikshandivdhan to the disputed throne of Cachar, Th, 
plot is, it appears to us, entirely dry, and wanting in what is called, 
in the technical language of critics, dramatic interest. A clog, 
examination of the characters reveals to us nothing of complexity 

every thing is nearly the same ; what diversity exists, exists ouly 
in semblance. If there be any interest.at all, it must be drawy 
from the circumstance of the fiery Sikshandivahan ‘being op. 
quered by the charms of Ranakalyant. The day before he say 
the princess, he had been a genuine warrior, advocating inveterate 
hostility and scouting all idea of peace ; vociferously adjuring the 
court to leave every thing to the decision of arms, and solemnly 
promising, sword in hand, to take the head of the antagonist king, 
The day after he had seen the princess, he appears to have felt no 
delicacy about advising his sovereign to consent to a perpetual ces. 
sation from war. To make Ranukulyané a worthy wife of this 
worthy Knight of chivalry, she is painted in exactly corresponding 
colours, One day she appears to be very fond of war, and even 
wishes to lead a female regiment against her father’s foes ; the 
next day she is softened, and recommends peace. Another notice- 
able and, to some extent, mysteriously interesting, feature in the 
circumstances of Sikshandivéhan is his ignorance of his own con- 
nexion with the blood-royal of Manipur. The Manipur Raj 
having two wives, and Sikshandivdhan having been born to the 
elder Queen, he fell a victim to the jealousy of the inhuman younger 
wife ; who caused him, while an infant, to be stolen from the lap of 
the mother shortly after his birth, by a nurse who was induced to 
commit this iniquity by the spirit of Mammon. Very ingeniously 
our author has worked up this part of the plot, Deprived of a 
mother’s care, the infant was brought up by a woman named 
Tripurd, who chanced to find him on the seashore. As he 
grew up, he was placed under the tutelage of Samaraketu, 
who commanded the Manipur forces; and he showed such 
early symptoms of heroism that he soon rose in his masters 
favour, and secured for himself the honourable post of an Assis- 
tant Commander-in-Chif in the Manipur army. The chief ad- 
vantage which is derived to the plot from Sikshandivahan’s cou 
nexion with the royal family, consists only in the fact that the 
ultimate marriage is thus made to take place between parties 0 
equal.importance ; and that the bride thus loses. no rank by the 
union. .But whatever amount of interest might be perceived 1 
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||| these points, and whatever beauty they might add to the play, 
jjeir effects are disagreeably marred by the introduction of the 
Rishalila affairs, seemingly with a view to hasten the execution of 
ihe plot. If it were in accordance with nature that a love-stricken 
lady of rank, for instance a princess, might properly risk herself in 
souise amongst her enemies in order to please her eyes with a sight 
{her lover, romances would cease to be any longer romantic, and 
yould be perfectly natural, Again, how far, this love exploit is 
jatural, and how far it tallies with the natural coyness of women, 
ict lovers and females judge. We think that the introduction of 
this scene is abrupt, and that its existence is not justifiable. 

We should do positive injustice to the author if we made no 
gparate mention of the characters of Makaraketana, son of the king 
of Manipur by his younger wife, Gandharé, and his mother. The 
mother and the son follow widely divergent standards of morality, 
the straightforwardness and the moral integrity of the son, are 
strongly contrasted with the crooked heart and winding policy of 
themother. Makaraketana, who was aware of his mother’s sin, 
and suffered much from the stings of conscience, could not forbear 
from giving vent to his feelings of hatred towards her, when he 


burst out“ oft forgarta NES’ MH ta SA SCs Al CS] SIF BCA” 


And this notwithstanding the fact that the deep-laid policy of 
the mother was calculated to redound largely to his own in- 
terest, This victory over selfish motives is depicted after the 
model of Vdlmtkt, who represents the half-brother of Rama, 
reviling the conduct of and readyto kill his mother, Kazkey/, 
for her foul attempts to place the crown on the brow of her 
own son, to the exclusion of Radma, son of Kausalyd. The 
subsequent repentance of the wicked mother is very admir- 
ably described. Her phrensy and illness illustrate the ravings 
of a wicked heart, and show how the consciousness of crime des- 
toys all peace of mind. We have, however, one word to say about 
the character of theson. What advantage the author could see 
in consigning him temporarily to the care and love of a harlot, 
aud giving him these dirty clothes, we have not, we confess, the 
acumen to perceive. If it be simply for the purpose of awakening 
the mother to a thorough sense of her guilt, the author evinces no 
great dramatic skill in thus holding up the depravity of Makarake- 
nas morals, Hecould easily have attained his end by some 
Means other than this, 

Se have now touched upon almost all the leading features of 
“ a Two words more, and we have done. Bakkeswara is 
. — fool in the Kamale Kémint. The character of the buf- 
“ as been very wittily drawn, but the witticism has no rea- 
beteusions to originality, Avy oneacquainted with the Sukuntulé 
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of Kélidésa must see that the Bukkeswara is formed after , 
| the Bidusaka of the classic poet. It cannot be denied that tho ! 
i ‘author, fully sensible of the stereotyped buffoonery in dramas . 

: of this country, has in part endeavoured to cast it into a new 
frame ; but the contagion is so strong that, in spite of his attempts, 
a | ~ he has succumbed to it. It is to be hoped that modern writers 
will endeavour to banish that stereotyped buffonery from the 
dramatic literature of the country, and bring in Falstafts and 
Fawconbridges in its place. Modern taste recognises no humour 
in the prevailing system of fooleries ; chronic hunger no longer 
pleases men; they must be entertained by different elements, 
With other improvements, the native Vanddanir should also be 
1m proved, 

In the last place, we must not forget to observe that in the 

book before us, some defects in the manners prevalent in native 
society are well exposed. Take for instance marriage-customs, 
A father, if he is fortunate enough to have his son a degree-holder, | 
will not marry the son to the lady of his liking ; but will force 
him to take to wife one whom he loves not, but whose father ‘ 
can pay an enormous dowry. In proportionas a student passes 
his examinations successfully, in the same proportion his price is h 
enhanced in the marriage market. ‘Are ornaments worth 1,000 
rupees deserving of my son, who isa B.A?” These words or the 
like are sometimes heard in the mouths of fathers in this country. 
We have no adequate conception of the general state of domestic d 
felicity in native homes ; but it can fairly be inferred that that feli- 
city is often not void of alloy under these circumstances. How a 
home can be free from troubles, when wives are purchased and 
not selected, may be a fair question of social ethics. Other cus- 
toms are also exposed in the play ; but our limits forbid our 
noticing them. 

From what we have said it will be seen that we regard the 
Kamale Raéminé as a work of only mediocre quality ; and that, 
as such, it cannot stand side by side with the other works of Dina- 
bandhu Babu. We have said nothing about the style of the piece ; 
and the reason for this silence is that it fully accords with the 
idea which the public already have of the Babu’s diction. 
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Index to the first Fifty Volumes of the Calcutta Review. 
© CELF-PRAISE is no recommendation,’ says the old proverb ; 
S and for us to point out to our readers the immense value of 
the very laborious work before us, may appear to savour ieee 
of self-praise, But we cannot allow our Jndex to appear withou 
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ofering some tribute of respect and gratitude to the enterprising 
Press which has in this way very largely increased the usefulness 
of this Review. The work has been one of singular difficulty, 
and has occupied the attention of the learned and very able 
editor for some years. We may say without presumption that 
hardly a subject of interest connected with India has arisen 
fr more than a quarter of a century, that has not been 
discussed at length in our pages, often from the stand-point 
of special knowledge—and always, we hope, with honesty 
and impartiality. The vast stores of really useful information 
that have thus been accumulated in our back numbers, have 
hitherto been useless for purposes of references ; for the search for 
a single fact or statement might often be a task of days or even 
weeks, and (in India especially) those who want to find out facts 
rarely have weeks or even days at their disposal. Mr. Furrell has 
now obviated all this ; and the way in which he has performed 
his arduous task, will delight the hearts of all those whose re- 
searches lie in this direction. ‘he headings are throughout most 
judiciously selected ; plenty of cross-references are given; and a 
Second Part shows all those subjects of interest which, though 
not discussed at length, are alluded to en passant. Mr. Furrel! 
has opened up a new world for students of Indian literature and 
Indian science, 








A Dictionary and Glossary of the Qor-adn.—By John Penrice, 
BA. London: Messrs, Henry 8. King & Co.: 1873. Demy 4to., 
166 pp. 

\ E live in the age of Dictionaries. Twenty years ago when 

the reviewer was in college, a few special dictionaries to 

Homer, Ovid, and other Greek and Roman classics were published ; 

aud their usefulness was so great that to buy a special dictionary 

was for some time looked upon as little short of buying a transla- 
tion behind the back of the master. Since then most numerous 

‘helps’ have appeared, in the form both of special dictionaries and 

of carefully edited and well-annotated editions, and a good portion 

of what we call ‘cramming’ is the result of superior text books and 
special lexicographical conveniences. ‘The Oriental Student twenty 
years ago was much worse off than the classical student. As far 
as Arabic is concerned, Freytag’s great Lexicon Arabico-Latinum 

Was out, and professors and students had only to fill up and to 

Correct, For Persian and Turkish there were far less helps. Of 

Vuller’s works, an uncritical compilation, the first few fasciculi were 

out ; Meninski and Richardson were the sheet-anchors ; and wken 

sinners took up Rosen’s Persian Tales, or the Gulistén, or the Qyrq 
azir, the meanings of the words had in many cases to be given 
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out by the professors, so that there was a minimum of prepary, 
study for the lectures. But since that time great efforts hayo } 

made in assisting Oriental students, Least has been dong ¢ 
Persian. Neither have the native sources of lexicography by 
used, nor do we possess a decent Persian Grammar—a rathe; J 
markable circumstance, considering the importance which Pers 
holds in India. For Arabic and Turkish much more has been do, 
The Turkish student has at his command a vast number of practi 
elementary books and fair vocubularies, though a good diction, 
of the language is perhaps a desideratum. But for Arabic 

have grand works, both in grammar and lexicography. The dif 
culty of the language itself, and its position as the first am 
the Shemitic stock, its importance with reference to Muhamma(; 
law and history, rendered the publication of exhaustive dictionari 
and grammars necessary. Hence we have even a fair number 
special dictionaries. The oldest perhaps is the little kno 

Arabic-Persian Dictionary to the Maqamati Hariri by Jin’ 
printed at Calcutta in 1814, For the Qor-an, however, the man 

and makhraj of Arabic lore, a special dictionary was urgen 
required, and we hail the appearance of Major J. Penrice’s §j 
ul bagdn fi mandyib U-Qoran. 

This dictionary, tegether with Fleischer’s- splendid edition 
Baizawi, the Calcutta edition of Zamakhshari’s Commentary, : 
Sale’s notes and introduction, will enable the student to mas 
the difficulties of the Qor-dn, and gives him, as correctly sta 
in the preface, in a succinct form what he would otherm 
have to cull ata great sacrifice of time and expense from 
works of others. ‘he vocables are arranged according to the ro 
and the order of the words is generally the same as in Fluege 
Concordance. Difficult verbal forms have _ been separate 
registered—a great boon for beginners. The meanings are cif 
fully arranged, and the suitable significations for passages qu0 
follow the primary meanings of the roots. All passages qu 
have the numbers of the stérats and the éyats, according 
¥ luegel’s Concordance ; but if a second edition should be requir 
the juz or pdvah might be given for the benefit of Eastern stude 
Natives, at least in India, do not like the numbering of the vers 
they still prefer, extraordinary as it might appear, the well-ku0 
Nujumél Furqan or the assistance of a Hafiz to Fluegt 
Concordance. It is only quite recently that some English edu‘ 
ed natives have learned to look with less suspicion on 5 
translation. 

Instead of the references to DeSacy’s Grammar, we would b 
liked to see references to Wright’s Arabic Grammar, which 
is sure to be in the hands of all students, whilst DeSacys 
is intended for the scholar or advanced student, 
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We trust that the compiler will extend his labours to other 
bic standard works, 

The manner in which the book is got up is excellent. Messrs. 
1 S, King & Co., London, have spared no expense to make the 
« worthy of the firm’s good name. The Arabic types of 
.stin and Sons are clear, and the vowel points are sharp. The 
septal title after the English title page might be improved: 
»» letters are scarcely in harmony with the rules of the 
iin, maddét, and kallahs of Oriental penmanship. But this 
haps @ matter scarcely worth mentioning. Altogether the 
yk is one of the best got up oriental publications that we have, 








